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LEGENDS 

(continued) 

THE LEGEND OF ST. GEORGE 

(To be told on St. George's Day, 2yd April) 


I ONG, long ago, in a country far away 
across the seas, there was a beautiful city 
-;over which the sun seemed always to be 
shining The air was sweet with the scent of the 
flowers that grew in the lovely gardens. The 
birds sang merrily, and their songs were echoed 
by the happy voices of the men, women and 
children as they passed to and fro in the streets 
The king who ruled over this city was good 
and wise and beloved by all his people Still 
more beloved by everyone was the king's only 
daughter, not only because she was beautiful 
to look upon, but because of her sweetness and 
gentleness that made her so ready to help all 
who were in sorrow or want. 

The Gloomy Marsh 

Not far from the foot of the hill on which 
the city stood was a stretch of gloomy, marshy 
land at one end of which was a lake, to which 
the shepherds took their flocks for water. 

One day, as a shepherd was taking his sheep 
to the lake, the sky seemed to grow dark and 
the air chill and dreary. When he came near the 
water, the man noticed that it was tossing and 
heaving. Then, suddenly, out of the waves 
came a fearful monster ; it seized two of the 
sheep and disappeared 

Terrified by what had hapjx-ned, the man ran 
to the city to warn the people. When they 
asked him to tell them what the monster was 
like, all he could say was that fire seemed to 
come out of its mouth, and that it had a great 
lashing tail that had beaten the waves into 
foam. 

From that day happiness fled from the city. 
The next day the monster again appeared 
making its way towards the city. It neither 
walked nor flew, but travelled over the marsh 
with a swift crawling movement. 

Out from the city gates rode the king's 
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soldiers to kill it, but as soon as they met the 
fiery breath of the dragon, they could use none 
of their weapons. Helpless they returned to 
the city, and to keep away the monster the 
townsfolk drove two sheep down the hill. 

The Dragon Eats All the Sheep 

Day after day at noon the dragon appeared, 
and although many ways of killing it were 
attempted, not one was successful Day by 
day, two sheep were driven down the hill to 
feed the dragon, until at last all the sheep had 
been eaten. Then a bullock was sent down 
the hill each day for the dragon’s meal, until he 
had devoured every one. 

Then, in despair the king called his people 
together and said, “ Good people, since our 
soldiers have been unable to kill the dragon, we 
must give It food, otheiwise it will come to 
this city and destroy everything with its fiery 
breath. How shall we find food now that the 
cattle and sheep are all eaten ? ” 

For a long while tliey talked together, and at 
last in their misery and fear they decided that 
every day at sunrise they should cast lots and 
he on whom the lot fell must go down the hill 
at noon to the dragon so tliat tlie others might 
live in safety 

At this decision the whole city was plunged in 
gloom. The birds ceased their song ; no one 
laughed or sang , tears were in the people’s 
eyes and sorrow in their hearts Each day some 
one went out of the city gates alone , it might 
be a father, a mother, a son, or daughter And 
so the days went by until one day at sunrise 
the lot fell on the sweet and beautiful princess. 

The Lot Falls on the Princess 

Then the king cried, " Sparc my daughter, 
spare my only child Take from me all my 
wealth and jewels, but leave me the one who is 
my greatest treasure ” 

Weeping the people answered their king, 
“ Sire, we would spare your daughter if we 
could, for we also love her, but the law that we 
made was for everyone, and as we have suffered 
in losing those we loved, so you also must suffer 
now ” 


Then the princess ran to her father, and throw- 
ing her arms round him said, “ Father, do not 
weep for me, I am not afraid. I will gladly 
do my part to help to save the people." 

When noontime came, the princess in her 
royal robes walked to the city gates and there 
said good-bye to the weeping townsfolk, and 
her dear father. Then she passed through the 
open gates, and as they clanged behind her, she 
stepped bravely down the hill to meet the 
dragon 

St, George Rides to the City 

Now it chanced on that day that St. George, 
a most fearless and noble knight, came riding 
towards the city. 

In amazement he saw the princess alone and 
weeping, and walking towards the marshy land 
where the grass was all shrivelled, and the trees 
leafless and bare. 

" Why do you weep here alone, fair maiden ? " 
he asked. 

Because of the tears in her eyes the princess 
had not seen him coming, but now she turned to 
look at him. She saw his great white horse, his 
sword at his side, his spear with a pennon of 
white and red, his shiny armour and his eyes 
full of pity. Quickly she told him all the sad 
story of the temble dragon, and " Oh, Sir, I 
pray you ride away at once," said she, " for 
look, here comes the monster." 

" I will not leave you in such a cowardly 
manner," answered St. George. " By the help 
of God, I will fight the monster and save you 
from death. Pray for me that God may give my 
heart courage, and my arms strength." 

Stooping down, he lifted the princess on to 
his horse, and rode with her to a great rock 
where she would be safe Then, turning his 
horse towards the lake he went to meet the 
dragon. 

Never before had St. George seen such a 
ternble beast 1 Its body was covered with hard 
scales ; flames came from its wide open mouth ; 
Its feet had fierce claws that were raised to 
stake at St. George. With a prayer to God for 
help, St George charged, with his spear levelled 
to strike ; but the blow only glanced off that 
scaly back. 



Fig. 126 


St. George and the Dragon 
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The Dragon is Killed 

Again and again the charge was made, until 
at last, as his spear struck under the dragon’s 


left wing, St. George and his horse were 
thrown to the ground. Quickly they sprang to 
their feet, while the dragon bellowed with pain. 
From that moment the creature’s strength 
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began to weaken, and after hours of fierce and 
deadly fighting St. George at last thrust his 
sword into the dragon’s mouth, and so killed 
the horrible beast. 

All this time the people in the town had been 
weeping for the princess, while the king had 
gone back alone to the palace with his bitter 
grief. Suddenly they heard a great shout, and 
looking from the city walls they saw what they 
thought was the dragon coming slowly, slowly 
towards the gate. 

It was the dragon, but not alive as they 
imagined. St. George was dragging its lifeless 
body up the hill, while the princess walked 
safely by his side. 

In their terror the people saw only the dragon ; 
now they were sure that nothing could save 
them. When St. George reached the gates, he 
found them barred and bolted, “ Open to us, 
open, the dragon is dead,” he shouted, as he 
thundered at the gates. For a long time no one 
dared venture to come forward, but at last, 
when they understood that the dragon was 
indeed dead, they flung open the gates and burst 
into wild shouts of joy 

Hearing the sounds of rejoicing the king came 
rushing from his palace to be met by the loving 
arms of his daughter. 

All is Joy 

Then in the market place St. George cut off 
the dead monster’s head, and joy took the place 
of fear in the hearts of the people. Gladly they 
would have given St. George all they possessed 
for having freed them from the monster, but 
he refused every gift. ” If you \vould give,” 
said he, ” let it be your love that you give to 


God. Offer Him the service of your lives ; be 
ready ever to defend the right, protect the 
weak, and show to all the world that the flower 
of chivalry is blossoming in your hearts.” 

So saying, St George bade them farewell and, 
mounting his horse, he rode away, leaving behind 



him thankfulness where there had been misery, 
and joy in hearts that had been filled with 
sorrow 

Such was the brave, chivalrous knight that 
Englishmen have taken as their Patron Saint. 

Language Traintni^ Tolling how the dragon was first 
seen Describing the dragon Describing St George, 
etc Practising new and hard words— chivalry— etc 

Handwork Modelling the dragon— the hill and the 
city walls, the marsh below Drawing and painting the 
pennon of St George, Fig 128 
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THE STORY OF ST. ANDREW 

{1 0 he told on St Andrew's Day, ^oth November) 


O VER the clear, blue waters of the sea of 
Galilee would dance the little hshing boat 
of Andrew, his brother Simon Peter, and 
their father Jonas '1 heir home was in tin village* 
of Bethsaida, that nestled by the sea-shore 
Their lives were busy ones, full of hard work 
and toil, foi they were fishermen, and lishennen 
must always work hard to earn a living 

Working with ropes and sails and nets 
made Andrew and Simon strong, couragi'ous 



I'K. 12() 

A)idrew finds Matthew in Prison 


men But lishernu'ii liave to be more than that , 
tlu'y must be (puck in thinking wh.it has to be 
done, and they must also li'arn to see (juickly 
what is happening .iroiind them (Jf the two 
brothers, Simon vv.is often the one who was the 
first to do things, wliile Andrew usually seemed 
the one wiio saw' most of what w'as happening 
around him. 

Andrew Meets Jesus 

It is not sur^irising, therefore, to find that 
Andrew w,is one of a crowd that had stopped 
to hear a thrilling preacher, and as St John 
spoke, he suddenly ixunted to a stranger who 
was walking near Andrew, like everyone else, 
turned to see who it was, and as he looked he 


knew in a w'onderful way that he was looking at 
one who would always be his Best Friend Off 
he ran at once to find his brother Simon Peter, 
exclaiming as ho met him, '' Come with me " 
He did not want his brother to lose one moment 
of the happiness of sharing in the joy that his 
new Friend, Jesus, had brought to him 

From that day Andrew and Simon Peter 
spent all the time they could with Jesus. Some- 
times they had to stop in Bethsaida and con- 
tinue their w’ork as fishermen Sometimes they 
were able to leave it, and travel from place to 
place with the one they had learnt to love so 
dearly. 

But a day came when they knew they had 
seen their beloved Friend, Jesus, for the last 
time Although parting from Him had been the 
greatest sorrow and unhappiness to them, they 
were determined that the lov(* which had been 
kindled in their hearts should never die, and 
th<it they would spend their lives in telling 
others the message of love, peace and obedience 
that Jesus had given them 

Andrew Tells His Message 

From j)lace to place Andrew travelled 
telling his W'onderful message wherever he went 
His journeyings brought him many adventures, 
and lus life w',is ofti'ii in danger, but he never 
drew back or was afraid 

There arc* many stories told of this brave 
Saint’s life One of the most beautiful is that 
w'hich H'lates how' an angel appeared to him 
and b.ulc' him set out at once for a country 
across the sea, w'lieie another of the friends of 
J''sus had been cruelly treated " I would 
gladly go if only 1 knew the w.iy,” said St 
Andrew Then the angel told him to go to the 
sea , there Ik was to take the first ship that 
was sailing St Andiew did so , he found 
the ship and set sail in it. A good wind 
brought them cpiickly to land, and St. Andrew 
began at once to look for his friend, St Matthew. 

At last he found him in prison, where he had 
been thrown after having been beaten and badly 
hurt. The doors of the pnson were left wide 



Fig. 130 

Andrew and Simon Peter with Jesus 
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Open, for St. Matthew's eyes had been hurt, and 
he was blind, therefore his gaolers were certain 
he could not escape. But St. Andrew healed 
his sight, and helpd him to leave that country. 

Next morning the gaolers found the prison 
cell empty, they caught St. Andrew, bound his 
hands so tightly that they bled, and dragged him 
into the street. In spite of all their cruelty, 
in spite of all they said and did to him, St. 



Fig. 131 

.€geas is Angry wUh St Andrew 


Andrew remained patient and quiet, telling his 
persecutors that God would take care of him 
At last his tormentors, seeing that he feared 
nothing, began to realize that what he had said 
was true ; so they let him go free, marvelling 
at his courage. 

He Visits Greece 

After many wanderings St. Andrew came to 
the country called Greece. There he found many 
people anxious to hear his wonderful message 
and to listen to his teaching. His work, how- 
ever, greatly displeased ^Egeas, the judge of 


one of the towns, and he came to St. Andrew and 
commanded him to leave the people alone 
“ They shall make their sacrifices to the ancient 
gods we have always worshipped in thiscountry," 
said iEgeas, “ and you shall do likewise." But 
St. Andrew most steadfastly refused to do so. 

Then iEgeas gave a very cruel order ; St. 
Andrew was to be beaten first by twenty-one 
men, then bound to a wooden cross so that his 
hands and feet were tied at the four ends. 
In this terrible manner St. Andrew died, bearing 
gladly all the pain and suffering for the sake of 
Jesus, his Friend. 

The Vision oj King Angus 

Many years afterwards, when King Angus of 
Scotland was marching to battle, he saw a 
vision of St. Andrew holding up his cross as a 
reminder to the king that he should do some- 
thing for the sake of Jesus It seemed to the 
king as if the Saint whispered, “ Give a tenth 
part of your kingdom." 

On his return to his own country, Angus 
decided to rename one of his towns and call it 
St. Andrew, and he decided also that St. Andrew 
should be the Patron Saint of Scotland. 

To-day you will still find the town of St. 
Andrews in Scotland ; and 30th November is 
the day, each year, when the Patron Saint is 
specially remembered. Whenever we see a cross 
shaped thus, X, we call it " A St. Andrew’s 
cross,” for the legends tell us that was the shape 
of the one on which the Saint met his death so 
valiantly. 

Language Training Telling a story about St 
Andrew Telling how he became the Patron Saint of 
Scotland 

Handwork Drawing and painting the cross of St 
Andrew Section on Various Kinds of Social 

Functions, p 274 ) 
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THE STORY OF ST. PATRICK 

{To be told on St. Patrick's Day, lyth March) 


M any hundred years ago, there lived in 
a little farm near the sea coast in Scot- 
land, a tall, strong, young lad called 
Patrick. With his father and mother he had 
lived in that lonely spot for sixteen years. 

The only people he had met Nvere the rough 
men who came sometimes in the evenmg to sit 
round the fire in the little farm, and to tell the 
story of all their adventures on land and sea. 
Patrick loved to listen to them just as much as 
he loved to spend his days out on the hillside 
making friends with the birds and wild animals. 
Sometimes he wished his mother would not keep 
him at home so often, to teach him the sweet 
songs, the psalms, she had learnt in her old 
home in a country far away from Scotland. 

But Patrick loved his mother, so he listened 
when she told him how to be courteous, and as 
brave as a knight, and he tried to remember the 
words of the psalms she taught him. 

On a Stormy Night 

One stormy night, the kitchen of the little 
farm was filled with men sitting round the fire 
keeping each other company and talking of all 
their brave deeds Patrick, with his parents, 
was there, also listening intently to the talk, 
and never heeding the roar of the wind and sea 
outside. Suddenly the farm door burst open, 
and m rushed a number of strong, cruel men 
who sprang on that company gathered round 
the fire. 

Being taken so completely by surprise, they 
could do little to defend themselves. One or two 
managed to escape, some were killed, the others 
were taken prisoners, bound with ropes and 
earned off to the pirates' boats that they had 
left under the shelter of the rocky coast. 

Among the captured was Patnek ; there had 
been no chance of escape for him, and he did 
not know what had happened to his parents. 
Never had he dreamt he could feel as miserable 
as he did, when he lay bruised and bleeding in 
the bottom of the pirates’ boat that pitched and 
tossed on the angry waves. 


After some days the boat came to the land we 
call Ireland, and Patrick and the other prisoners 
were dragged on shore and sold as slaves. 

Patrick is Made a Slave 

Patrick's master owned many pigs, and he set 
his new slave to look after them. Summer and 
winter, scorched by the sun or frozen with the 



cold, Patrick had to look after the swine on the 
hillside. He was often hungry and tired, for 
he had to work long hours and was given very 
little to eat. 

When he was alone on the hillside he would 
think of his home, and the psalms his mother 
had taught him came back to his mind. So he 




Fig 133 

Siiddenlv the Farm Door Burst Open 
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A Voice Speaks to Him 

In spite of the cruelty of his master, Patrick 
served him faithfully and well for some years, 
for he knew that, by doing his best, he was also 
serving God. One night as he lay sleeping it 
seemed as if a voice spoke to him in his dreams. 
" Go back to your country,” said the voice ; 
” there is a ship ready to take you.” 

Patrick was so certain he had heard a com- 
mand he must obey, that in the darkness of the 
night he set off for the sea-shore many miles 
away. For hours he walked, till he was nearly 
dead with hunger, and very foot-sore and 
weary, but he never faltered in his purpose, 
because he was sure that it was a heavenly voice 
that had spoken to him. 

At last he reached the shore ; he saw a waiting 
ship, then he found the captain, but when he 
asked to be taken on board the captain sternly 
refused. ” Away with you,” he shouted ; 
” get you pne, you miserable beggar ! ” That 
made Patrick so unhappy he did not know what 
to do, and in misery he turned away. 

But at once the thought came, ” I will ask 
God to help me.” So he prayed, and his prayer 
was answered, for the captain sent some sailors 
to fetch him. He was told to come on board 
and sail with them to the land they hoped to 
reach in three days’ time. 

How disappointed Patrick was when they 
landed, to find it was not his home country they 
had reached, but a strange land he did not 
know ; It was strange also to the captain and 
his crew, and finding no town near where they 
could buy food, they would have died of starva- 


tion, if Patrick had not told them to take 
courage, for he would ask God to help them. 

His prayer was heard, and after many adven- 
tures Patrick found himself near his own old 
home. Dreading lest he should not be able 
to find his parents after so many years, he 
began to search for them. When at last he 
found them, his heart was full of happiness and 
joy. 

He Goes to Ireland 

For some time he stayed with them, working 
hard, and thankful to be home once more, but 
as the months passed, he thought more and more 
about the people in Ireland, and how much they 
needed someone to teach them to be loving and 
kind. The more he thought about it, the more 
certain he was he must be the one to go. So 
after months spent in preparation, he said 
good-bye to his parents, his home, his friends, 
and set out on his splendid adventure. 

Many are the stories that tell us of St. 
Patrick's courage in the face of danger, and 
suffering and want. Many are the deeds of 
kindness and love that he performed, bringing 
joy wherever he went. Never once did he forget 
he was carrjdng God's banner of love to rich 
and poor, prince and beggar. 

And, since so much of his life was spent in 
that green isle across the sea we call Ireland, 
it is not surprising that he has been chosen as 
the Patron Saint of Ireland. 

Language Training. Making sentences, telling the 
adventures of St. Patrick. Learning new words. 

Handwork. Drawing and painting the flag of St. 
Patrick. (See Section on Various Kinds of Social 
Functions, p. 274.) 
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W HEN selecting stories to tell children of 
seven and eight years old, it is a good 
plan to include among them some fables. 
The unusual form of a fable pleases them ; they 
hke the concise way in which it is told, the vivid 
word pictures, the quickly reached climax, the 
proverb or moral teaching with which it often 
ends. 

Fables make excellent material for written 
composition, and should frequently be used for 
this purpose when children are making their 
first attempts in such work. 

Good Exercises 

An interesting way of using a fable, after 
the children have heard a few, is to let each 


member of the class invent a proverb to fit the 
story. 

The results are read aloud by the children, 
class discussion follows, and then the best are 
selected by vote. These proverbs are useful as 
copies for the writing lesson, or as the title of 
the illustrations made for the fable. 

Many children like to keep a special book in 
which they write aind illustrate their favourite 
fables. Older children enjoy attempting to 
wnte original fables. 

Speech Tratntng Acting the different fables Prac- 
tising different sounds and words in each fable, i e 
Jig-Jig. crash, roosting, etc Learning and saying the 
proverbs at the end of each fable Telling the fables 

Handwork Modelling m clay the different things 
mentioned in each fable, for example the shallow dish 
and the narrow jar in “ The Fox and the Stork " Paper- 
cutting or drawing of the different animals 



Fig. 135. Two Horses, coming along the Road 
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OLD HORSES KNOW BEST 

(Adapted from a Russian Fable) 

T WO horses were coming along a road, faster every moment. Soon it began to push th 
One wasoldandgrey, the other was young, young, brown horse, so that he could not sto| 
" Jig-jog, lig-log,” sang their hoofs as himself from being bumped over the stones 
they slowly came along. Each was pulling a cart Faster and faster they went, until there was j 



Fig 136 A Wheel had Knocked against a Large Stone 


tilled with ciipb and saucers, plates, dishes, and 
all kinds of crockery. The loads were very 
heavy. 

Presently the road began to go down hill. The 
old horse went very slowly and carefully, and 
this did not please the younger one, “ We can 
go faster now,” he said. ” It is easy to go down 
hill. Hurry along with me, you are much too 
slow.” 

As he s^ioke he began to trot down the hiU. 
After him came the heavy cart, rolling faster and 


loud CRASH ! A wheel had knocked against 
a large stone, and the cart had fallen into a 
ditch. There it lay broken and useless, while all 
the crockery was smashed in pieces 1 
By and by the old horse passed with his load 
He was still walking very slowly, and everything 
in his cart was safe, not even a cup was cracked 
As the young horse watched him disappear from 
sight he said, ” There are still things that I have 
to learn. Old horses certainly do know best after 
all.” 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 

[Adapted from ^sop's Fables) 

O NE day a fox invited a stork to dinner 
Remembering what a long neck and beak 
his guest had, the fox decided to play a 
joke on her. He prepared some very thin soup 
which was served in a large shallow dish. This 
food the fox was able to lap up quite easily. The 
stork, however, could not manage to get a single 
drop into her beak She was as hungry at the end 
of dinner as she had been at the beginning 
The fox pretended to be sorry that she had 
eaten so little, and asked if the food was not to 
her liking. The stork said little, but begged 
the fox to visit her the next day, and he gladly 
promised to do so. 

^When he reached the stork's house, the 
dinner was quite ready. To the fox’s dismay it 
was sent to table in a jar that had a long, narrow 
neck. It was easy for the stork to take the food 
out of the jar with her long beak, but the fox 
could get nothing. All he could do was to 
lick the outside of the jar. 

When dinner was over the hungry fox went 
home. " Well," said he, " tliere is one thing I 
have learnt to-day. Always do to others what 
you would have them do to you " 



Fig. 137. The Feast Prepared by the Fox 


Fig. 138 

1 he Feast Prepared by the Stork 
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the dog, the cock and the fox 

{Adapted from Msop’s Fables) 


A dog and a cock became great friends. 

c ‘ together," 

said the dog. " I am quite willing to do 
answered the cock ; so L next dfy th^ 
began their journey. When night came they had 


stretched himself 
flap^d his wmgs and cried " Cock-a-doodle-do " 

thl *" ® A fox prowUng in 

the v^ood heard him and thought, "That cwk 
Will make me a good breakfast." 



Fig. 139 
The Dog and the Hen Sleep 


TIG 140 

Fox wants to be Friendly 
Standing under the tree he looked up and told 

wa?'told"®oI‘f *“ <“<1 as he 

teth a"^ his sharp 
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Fig. 141 


The Merchant Sets Out mth his Ass 


THE LOAD OF SALT 


{Adapted from Msop's Fables) 


T here was once a merchant who needed 
a load of salt Heanng that he could get 
all he wanted for a very little money at the 
seaside, he set off with his ass to buy some 
Having fastened a heavy load on the ass’s 
back, he began the homeward journey. On the 
way they had to pass a stream Here the road 
was very rough, and before long the ass 
stumbled over a stone, and fell with his load 
into the water. The salt melted quickly, 
and when the ass struggled to his feet, he 
found his load had disappeared. He went on 
his way very pleased that he had nothing to 
carry. 

The next day the merchant set off for another 
load of salt. This one was heavier than the lirst 
The ass, remembering what had happened 


before, fell into the stream on purpose to get rid 
of the salt. His master was very vexed at this 
second loss, and he made up his mind to punish 
the ass 

The following day he took the ass to the 
seashore and loaded him with sponges. On the 
homeward way they passed the stream once 
more. I will get rid of this load on my back," 
said the ass to himself, and for the third time 
he fell into the water. There he lay expecting 
his load to melt. When he struggled to his feet 
he found to his great surprise that his burden 
was heavier than ever. The sponges were full 
of water. 

As he trudged wearily along with them on his 
back he said, “ It is better to do work that is 
given one with a contented spirit." 
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Fig. 142 

The Geese Stayed there Day after Day 


THE TORTOISE AND THE GEESE 

A Hindoo Folk Tale Adapted 


O NCE upon a t ime, in a land far from here, 
there lived a tortoise. He lived on the 
shore of a pretty little pond He had 
never been away from the pond in all his life, and 
he did not know that there was anything else in 
all the world, but his own little pond 
One day two wild geese came to the pond. 
They came flying swiftly from far away. They 
liked the pretty little pond. They stayed there 
day after day. 

The Geese Tell of Their Home 
Far Away 

They and the tortoise became great friends. 
They told the tortoise of their home among the 
mountains far away from the quiet little pond. 

" O, Brother Tortoise,” they said, ” It is a 
beautiful home. We live in a golden cave by 
the side of a silver stream. We are going back 
to our home. Come with us. We will show 
you many wonders.” 

** How can I go with you, my friends ? ” asked 
the tortoise. " Your way lies through the air, 
and you can see for yourselves that I have no 
wings.” 

The geese said nothing then, but the next day 
they said, ” Brother Tortoise, we have a 
splendid plan. We will find a long stick. Each 


of us will take hold of the stick with our bills. 
We will hold it near the ends You must take 
tight hold of the middle of the stick with your 
strong jaws. Then we geese will spread our 
wings, and away the three of us will go ” 

" But, Brother Tortoise," the geese warned 
him, ” you are very fond of talking If you 
try to talk while we are in the air, you know 
what will happen.” 

" Yes," said the tortoise, ” I know. Your 
plan is indeed a splendid one, my friends. I 
will go with you gladly, and I promise you I 
will not open my mouth.” 

The Tortoise Forgets His Promise 

A stick was found. The geese and the 
tortoise took firm hold of it. The tortoise was 
in the middle, a goose at each end. 

Up they rose and away they flew. 

Some men down below saw the strange sight. 
They shouted, ” Oh, see the wild geese and the 
tortoise I How funny the tortoise looks. Ha, 
ha 1 Ha, ha ! " The tortoise did not like to be 
laughed at. He wanted to say, “Is it any of 
your business ? You rude fellows ! ” He forgot 
his promise to the geese, opened his mouth to 
speak, and down he fell. 

The poor tortoise fell down, down, with a 
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crash to the marble pavement of the court-yard 
of the king’s palace. The kmg and all his court 
heard the crash, and came running out to see 
what had happened. There they saw the 
tortoise. 

" It is a dead tortoise I ” they cried. " How 
came he here ? " 

Just then a wise man wandered into the 
court-yard. The king saw him and said, " You 
are a wise man. Tell us, how did this happen ? " 


Now the wise man had seen the tortoise with 
the geese high overhead. For a moment he 
was silent Then he said, 

" Oh, migUy master, heed this well : 

The tortotse talked too much. 

And hence to earth he fell." 

Languagi Tramng. Retelling the story Saying the 
words of the wise man 

Handwork Paper cutting or tearing of geese and 
tortoise. 



Fig. 143 

How the Tortoise Travelled 
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THE ELEPHANT AND THE DOG 

An Old Hindoo Folk TaU 


I ^ONG ago, in a far away land, there lived 
an elephant. This elephant was very large 
-^and very strong. His master was a prince. 
The prince liked to go huntmg. He hunted 
great, fierce tigers in the jungle. 



When the prince went hunting, he sat in a 
seat on the elephant’s back. The elephant 
carried his master safely through many a hunt. 

On holidays the prince rode again on the 
elephant’s back. Then the elephant looked very 
splendid indeed. His head and his trunk were 
painted in gay colours. His huge body was 
covered with hangings of bright silks. -What a 
proud-looking elephant he wasl 

A Little Dog Visits the Elephant 

The elephant lived in a big shady yard. One 
day a little dog came into the yard. He was a 
pretty little dog. His soft, curly coat was 
brown, and his eyes were brown too. The 
little dog did not seem to be at all afraid of the 
great elephant. He trotted up to the huge 
beast and wagged his tail in greeting. The 


elephant stroked his little visitor with his long 
trunk, and the two became friends. 

From that day the little dog lived in the 
shady yard. He ate some of the elephant’s 
food, and he slept near his huge friend at night. 

Every day, when the elephant’s keeper led 
him down to the river, the little dog went too. 
The elephant curled his trunk around his little 
fnend's body, and swung him up to a safe 
resting place on his great head. There the little 
dog stood, and so rode safely down to the river. 

When they came to the river, in they both 
went. They splashed about in the cool water. 
The elephant lay down on one side and then on 
the other. The little dog swam around him. 
What fun they had I 

A Stranger Buys the Dog 

A year passed by, and then one day a strange 
man came into the yard. He saw the friendly 
little brown dog. He said to the keeper, " I 
will buy that little dog from you.” At first the 
keeper said, ” No, I will not sell him.” But 
he needed the money, so he sold the little dog, 
and the stranger carried hun away. 




Fig. 145 

The Wise Man Looks at the Elephant 

After his little friend was gone, the elephant 
behaved in a very strange way When his 
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keeper brought food to him, he would not eat 
it. When his keeper led him down to the 
river, he would not go in. At night he did not 
sleep, but stood swinging his great trunk to 
and fro. 

The prince heard that his elephant would not 
eat, so he came to see what was the matter. 
“ Is my elephant sick ? " he asked. 

** No, mighty prince,’* said the keeper. ** He 
is not sick. But I cannot tell what ails him.” 

” Let the wise men be called,” said the prince. 

The wise men came. They looked at the 
elephant and said, ” 0, mighty prince, your 
elephant is not sick. But we cannot tell what 
ails him.” 

A Wise Man Comes 

Just then a wise man, from far away, came 
into the yard. 

He looked at the elephant. He talked with 
the keeper. Then he said to the prince, ” 0, 
mighty prince, your elephant is not sick. He 
is sad and lonely. He misses his friend, the 
little dog.” 

” What little dog ? ” asked the prince. Then 
the keeper told him all about the little brown 
dog. 

“ Let the stranger who bought him be found,” 
said the prince. ” The little dog must be brought 
back.” 

So messengers were sent here and there. The 
stranger was found. The little dog was brought 
back. How glad the two friends were when they 
saw each other ! The little dog wagged his tail 
and barked for joy. In a moment, he was 
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lifted and swung to his old seat on his friend’s 
great head. 

Then the elephant turned to the food, which 
his keeper had set before him, and ate and ate. 



Fig 146 

The Little Dog Wagged his Tail for Joy 


The two friends were never parted again. 
They lived on in the shady yard, and people 
came from far and near to see the strange sight 
of a tiny dog and a huge elephant who were 
friends. 

Langtioge Training. Milking sentences about the 
elephant. Telling what the wise men said. 

Handwork. Colouring an outline copy of an elephant. 
Trying to draw or model one, or cut one in paper. {Stt 
Geography Scciion.) 
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THE DEER, THE TORTOISE, AND THE WOODPECKER 

An Old Hindoo Folk Tale 


A DEER once lived in a great forest. In 
the forest was a little lake This lake was 
the home of a tortoise, and near the lake, 
at the top of a tall tree, lived a woodpecker 
And these three, the deer, the tortoise, and the 
woodpecker, were great friends 

One day a hunter came that way. He saw 
the marks of the deer’s feet leading down to 
the water. “ Ha, ha," he said to himself, " I 
will set a trap I will catch this deer as he 
goes down to the lake to drink." 

So he made a trap of leather which was as 
strong as iron. He set the trap and went back 
to his home. That very night the deer was 


caught m the trap. He cried for help and his 
cries were long and loud The tortoise and the 
woodpecker heard him, and came to help their 
friend. 

The Woodpecker has a Plan 

At first they did not know what to do. Then 
a plan came into the woodpecker’s head. 

" Brother Tortoise," he said, " You have 
strong jaws Tear at these bands of leather, 
and set our poor friend free. As for me, I shall 
go to the hunter’s home, and keep him from 
coming to this place until your work is done." 



Fig. 147 

The Tortoise and Woodpecker come to the Rescue 
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The tortoise began to tear at the stout 
leather bands. 

The woodpecker flew to the hunter’s home 
It was not yet day. The woodpecker waited 
and waited Just as the sun arose, the hunter 
opened the front door of his house The wood- 
pecker flew at hun, and flapped his wings in 
the hunter's face. 

The hunter cned, “ This bird has come to 
bring ill luck to me. I will leave my house 
by the other door ” He went to the other door, 
but the woodpecker was there waiting for him 
Again he flapped his wings in the hunter’s 
face. 

The hunter ran quickly through his house, 
and tried to go out at the front door before the 
woodpecker saw him. But the w'oodpi'cker 
was waiting for hun. This happened again and 
again 

At last the woodpecker thought that the deer 
must be free. He left the hunter and flew down 
to the lake. The deer was free, and was safe 
in the woods But the poor tortoise was so 
tired that he could not move. 

The Tortoise is Caught 

The hunter came He was very .iiigry when 
he saw that the deer had fled and his trap w.is 
ruined. He picked up the tortoise, threw him 
into a bag, and hung the bag high up in a tree 
Then away he went, into the woods, to look for 
the deer 

By and by the deer came back to the lake, to 
see how his two fnends were The woodpecker 
showed him what the hunter had done to the 
tortoise. With a prong of his honis, the deer 
lifted the bag down from the tree He tore the 
bag open, and set the tortoise iiw 


Then the deer and the tortoise hid themselves, 
for well they knew that the hunter would return. 
The woodpecker flew to his place in the top of 
the tree and watched 

After a long time the hunter came. He was 
weary from tramping through the wwls He 
saw nothing of the three friends But he found 
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his bag lying on the ground He picked it up 
and saw that it was torn into rags " Ah," 
he said, " that woodp('cker was indeed a bringer 
of ill luck to me I shall never come to this 
place .ig.iin " 

As for the three tiiends, they lived on in 
peace and happini'ss to the end of their days, 

I angutigr Iraintvg b.iriiinf' to say llic word 
torloiM*, dc corrcflK rolling tl)(‘ woodi)(’cker's 
|)l.in to vU( lli(‘ dt or 

llaudworh Moddling Ili( lortoiv Modelling the* 
little lake and tlie fori si 




MARTIN’S ISLAND 


A Continued Story 

Monday: maktin meets the clown Thursday: the pirate's cave 

Tuesday: the princess’s ball Friday: the clown borrows martin’s 

Wednesday : n reworks ! poker 

I. MARTIN MEETS THE CLOWN 


I T liappcned on Martin’s eighth birthday — 
the night before he went home to London, 
and while he was staying with his mother and 
father m a big house by the sea. 

There was a little island that stood up out of 
the sea, about a quarter of a mile from the main- 
land. In the middle of the island was a tree- 
covered hill, and on the top of the hill was a 
beautiful old castle. At night-time lights 
twinkled in the windows of the castle, and Martin 
used to stand at his bedroom window and watch 
them, and wonder. 

At the bottom of the tree-covered hill there 
was one little tiny light that twinkled all alone, 
and Martin used to pretend to himself, “ That's 
the cottage at the foot of the hill where the 
Clown lives." 

Martin was very interested in clowns He 
had seen one in a Chnstmas pantomime, and 
now he always had a clown in the games he 
played by himself. A clown was jolly, and made 
people laugh ; he was cheeky and unafraid, and 


never got found out. Martin thought that he 
would like to be a clown when he grew up. 

Martin Makes up His Mind 

The night before Martin went home to London 
was a bright moonlight night. It was low tide. 
At low tide a pathway of smooth, flat stones 
was uncovered that led from the mainland to 
the island. Martm stood looking down at the 
stone pathway. He had often asked his father 
if he would take him over to the island, but his 
father had always replied, " Not to-day. We’ll 
see about it some other time " But the other 
time had never come, 

Martin sighed. " If only I were a clown," he 
said to himself, " I would say ’ Houp-la ! ' and 
put a lot of sausages in my pocket, pick up the 
poker, and run straight over to the island and 
see who lives there this very minute." 

Ho thought about this for a while. Then he 
looked at the clock on the mantelshelf. His 
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mother and father had said good-night to him, 
and had gone out to dinner. Everybody else was 
down in the kitchen. Nobody would miss him. 
Why not go? He had not undressed yet. “ Tm 
going home to-morrow," he reminded himself. 


quietly he made his way down the garden and 
through the gate on to the shore. 

Nobody Sees Him 



His eyes cauglit sight of the poker in the 
hearth. 

There were no sausages handy to snatch up 
and put in his pocket, but there was the poker — 
waiting for the clown < 

Suddenly Martm made up his mind He 
crossed the room, picked up the poker, and 
tuckmg it under his arm, crept softly down the 
stairs and out of the back door. Slowly and 


He set off at a run along the stone pathway 
which was gleaming in the moonlight like silver. 
Ahead of him the cluster of little lights gleamed 
and twinkled, like a handful of jewels. Martin's 
eyes shone with excitement. He felt very brave. 
In a few minutes he reached the other side, and 
found himself standing on a pebbly beach at the 
foot of the tree-covered hill. He could hear music 
playing somewhere. 
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Fig. 150 
A Clown 


Stumbling over the beach, he crossed a road 
to a white gate that opened on to a wide carriage 
drive. He had only walked a little way up the 
drive when he heard the sound of voices coming 
towards him. He stopped, hesitating. 

Before he could make up his mind what to 
do, four figures came out from a group of trees 
near by. They paused as they caught sight of 
Martin, standing there, wide-eyed, with the 
poker tucked under his arm. 

Martin Meets Four People 

The first figure looked to Martin like a 
beautiful Eastern Princess, dressed in yellow, 
with long strings of blue and gold beads around 
her neck. The second was like a Pirate that 
Martin had seen in a picture at home. The third 
was a round-looking, fat Old Lady, with a 
basket of apples on her arm. Then Martin saw 
the fourth person, and he gave a quick gasp. 

" Houp-la 1 Here we are again ! " cried the 
fourth person, giving a leap into the air and 
dancmg towards Martin. 

Martin could scarcely believe his ears and 
eyes. For standing before him, a wide smile on 
his white, chalky face, was a Clown ! 


2 . THE PRINCESS’S BALL 


ERE’S a little boy 1 ” coed the Clown. 
" Ho, ho ! and he's got my poker ! " 

“ What’s a little boy doing here at 
this time of night ? ” said the Pirate. 

“ Where's your mother, duckie ? " asked the 
old Apple-Woman. 

But the Eastern Princess just smiled at 
Martin and didn't say anything at all. 

“ I expect he's come over from the mainland,” 
said the Clown. 

” What I All over on the shppery wet stones ! 
Bless my heart 1 ” said the old Apple- Woman. 

What He Came for 

** What's he come for, anyway ? ” growled the 
Pirate. 

" I — I came to see ... ” began Martin 
shyly, then stopped 


” Came to see what, dear ? ” asked the 
Princess gently. 

” All the little twinklmg lights,” said Martin. 

” Of course he did,” cned the Clown. ” And 
I'll be bound he said to himself, ‘ I believe a 
beautiful Princess lives in the castle on the 
island I ' . . . And so she does. So she does,” 
shouted the Clown gleefully, thrusting his hands 
deeply into his trousers pockets and bending 
forward to peer into the face of the Pnncess. 

The Princess smiled. ” Don't be so absurd 1 ” 
she said. Then she turned to Martin. ” What's 
your name, dear ? ” she asked. Martin told 
her. 

” Martin, Martin, aren't you a lucky fellow 1 ” 
sj^id the Clown. ” You've come here on the night 
of the Princess's birthday — just when a grand 
ball is being given in her honour. Would you 
Uke to come to the Princess's ball, Martin ? ” 
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Martin’s eyes shone. " Oh, yes, please,” he 
said. 

” But what about him getting back home ? ” 
said the old Apple-Woman. ” The tide’s coming 
in.” 

” ril row him back in my boat,” growled 
the Pirate. Although the Pirate had a gruff, 


certainly come to my ball to-night,” said the 
Princess in her gentle voice. 

" It’s a Fancy Dress Ball,” said the Pirate. 

” Well, some people would call it that,” 
grinned the Clown. ” But I wouldn’t.” 

” He means, duckie, he really is a Clown,” 
explained the old Apple-Woman. ” But it’s only 



Fig. 151 

” Here’s a Little Boy I ” 


growling voice, he had kind eyes, so nobody 
could feel in the least afraid of him. 

Fancy Dress 

In a few minutes Martin discovered himself 
telling his new-found friends about how he had 
longed to see what was on the island, and how he 
was going home to London to-morrow. 

” Martin, Martin, why did you bring the 
poker with you ? ” asked the Clown, raising his 
eyebrows with vigour. 

But Martm was too shy to tell him why, so 
he pretended he hadn't heard. 

” If you are going home to-morrow, you must 


on nights like this that he ran wear his proper 
Clown clothes. On ordinary days he has to 
dress like ordinary people. . . Just the same 
as we do — the Princess, the Pirate, and myself. 
I wish I could always go about in old shoes and 
a shawl and a bonnet, comfortable-like, with a 
basket of apples on my arm ” 

‘‘ Lefs Be Our Real Selves 

“ Now come along, come along," broke in the 
Clown. ” This is a special night when, as you 
say, dear lady, we can be our real selves. . . . 
Let’s all be our real selves to-night, and try to 
remember, all of us, what we would have liked 
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to find on an unknown island when we were 
eight years old ! " 

“I'm eight years old," said Martm. 

“ Just fancy that now ! You surprise me 1 ’’ 
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" I am a Princess," said the Princess, smiling 
down at Martin. 

" By thunder’ And I'm a Pirate ! " growled 
the Pirate. 


■V 



Fig 153 

The Pirate's Boat 


said the Clown Then he threw back his head 
and burst out laughing “I’m a Clown ' I’m 
a Clown ! "he cried, and danced across the road 
and back again The Princess, the Pirate, and 
the old Apple-Woman looked at each other, and 
nodded gravely. 


“ You can see what I am," said the old 
Apple-Woman " Come on, duckie," and she 
held out her hand to Martm. 

“ Houp-la ! " cried the Clown. “ To the 
Princess's Ball ! " 

And they all set off up the hill 


3. FIREWORKS ! 


M artin grasped the old Apple-Woman's 
hand tightly as they went along up the 
carriage drive, and listened eagerly to 
all that his four companions said to each other 
Sometimes they spoke in a foreign language and 
he couldn’t understand 

When at length they reached the big smooth 
lawn in front of the castle, Martin gave a gasp 
of delight. The lawn was crowded with dancing 
people, all dressed in the loveliest and quaintest 
costumes — black and white pierrots, silvery 
faines, crimson roses, blue sailors, brown gipsies 
— they were all there dancing and laughing and 
talking, while the band played loudly and 
memly. Around the lawn lighted lanterns hung 
from the trees, while in the background the 
great castle towered up, every wmdow m its 
walls blazing with light. And overhead, the calm 


round moon looked down from the night-blue 
sky 

Martin Dances 

“ The first thing to do at a dance is to dance 
Can you dance, duckie ? " asked the old Apple- 
Woman. 

“ No," said Martin. ' 

“ Well, come along and dance with me," she 
replied , and before Martin realized what was 
happening, he found himself in the grasp of the 
old Apple- Woman, and turning round and 
round among the other dancers. The basket of 
apples that she carried joggled loudly against 
his ear, and it wasn't really comfortable dancing 
with the old Apple-Woman, because she kept 
treading on his toes. But the old woman herself 
seemed to enjoy the dance so heartily, and 
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beamed down with such pleasure when she said 
to Martin : “ Are you enjoying yourself, 



Fig 154 

Martin Dances with the Apple-Woman 


duckie ? " That he felt obliged to say : " Yes, 
thank you veiy much " 

At last they stopped to rest, and sat down on 
a seat under the trees at the edge of the lawn. 


Strawberry Ices ! 

" The second thing to do at a dance is to have 
an ice-cream,” growled a voice in Martin’s ear. 
It was the Pirate. He led Martin up to a stone 
terrace outside the castle, on which were 
arranged numbers of little round tables covered 
with blue cloths, and they both sat down at a 
table and had strawberry ices. Martin had 
never, in all his life, had a strawberry ice with 
a Pirate on a moonlight night after bedtime, 
and it was lovely, 

” Houp-la ! ” said another voice in Martin's 
ear. ” The third thing to do at a dance is to 
see the fireworks. Come along.” 

It was the Clown. Grinning at Martin, he held 
out both hands, and Martin went away with 
him and joined the crowd that had now gathered 
at one end of the lawn, and was standing gazing 
upwards expectantly, waiting for the fireworks 
to commence. 

The Fireworks Begin 

” Oo — Go — Oo ! ” A roar went up from the 
crowd as the first rocket hissed up into the air 
and broke. One after another the fireworks 
followed each other, and gold and red and blue 
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Ice-cream with the Pirate 
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stars rained from the sky. Martin clasped his 
hands tightly together. As the fireworks got 
more and more wonderful everybody began to 
cheer, and Martin cheered as well, and the 
Clown cheered most of all. 

After the fireworks were over, somebody made 
a speech about the Princess's birthday, and 
everybody cheered again. The Pnncess stood 
on the stone terrace and made a gracious little 
speech of thanks, and there were more cheers, 
and then the band struck up and dancing began 
again. 

Martin felt a touch on his arm, and turmng 
round he saw the Princess beside him. “ The 
fourth thing at a dance," she said in her gentle 
voice, " is a little gift for Martin." And she 
handed him a small parcel done up in brown 
paper. 

Inside the parcel Martin found a splendid 
penknife with three blades Martin stammered 
his thanks. 

The Princess’s Castle 

“ If you would like to see over my castle, I 
will take you," said the Princess, and she led 
him inside the castle and showed him many 
of the beautiful rooms, and long, winding 
passages. "Now you know what it looks like 
behind the little twinklmg lights," she said, 
when they were out on the stone terrace 
agam. 

All at once Martin found the Clown at his 
elbow once more 

" Martin. Martin, why did you bnng the 


poker with you ? " said the Clown in his 
ear. 

But Martin was too shy to tell him, so he 
pretended he hadn’t heard. 



Fig. 156 

Inside the Princess’s Castle 
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P RESENTLY there came an interval in 
the dancing, and a man dressed like an 
Admiral got up on the terrace and an- 
nounced a Hidden Treasure Hunt He threw a 
crowd of little envelopes up into the air, and 
everyone stopped laughing and chattenng and 
rushed to catch an envelope. Inside these were 
clues as to where the Treasures were hidden. 

Martin didn’t get an envelope himself, neither 
did the Clown ; but the Pirate got one, and he 
said he would share it with Martin and the 
Clown. 

Opening the envelope the Pirate took out a 
piece of paper on which the clue was written 
He read aloud— 

''COCKED HAT. DIG. 2 /^V 3.” 


" What does it mean ? " said Martin, 

“ Well, there’s a funny-shaped rock called 
The Cocked Hat just inside the entrance to the 
Pirate’s Cave — called after me,” said the Pirate 
” The clue says ' Dig ’ — so I take it we must dig 
in the cave near the Cocked Hat rock. But what 
can 2 by 3 mean ^ " 

” Ah, ha I ” cried the Clown. “I know. There 
arc three of ms here now — well, two of us stand 
by while three of us dig ! " 

What Does It Mean ? 

“ Don’t be such a clown ' ” growled the 
Pirate. ” How can two of us stand by while 
three of us dig, when there’s only three of us 
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altogether ? . . . No, it must mean some meas- 
urement I expect— like 2 yards by 3 yards, or 
something like that. Have you got a tape- 
measure ? " he asked the Clown. 

“ No, but I’ve got this,” gnnned the Clown. 





Fig. 157 

The Admiral Throws a Crowd of Envelopes 
into the A tr 

and out from his pocket he drew a long string 
of sausages. 

“ Bah ! ” scoffed the Pirate 
While the Clown fetched a couple of spades 
from somewhere for digging, the Pirate went and 
got a lighted lantern , and then the three set 
off down a steep narrow path that led through 
the trees to the shore below. 

“ Martin, Martin, why did you bring the 

-(2- (F Il-io) 


poker with you ? ” sang the Clown, as they went 
along. But once again Martin pretended that 
he didn’t hear. 

They crunched over the j>ebbly beach for a 
few minutes, then rounding a comer of the 



Fig. 158 

A Low Black Rock 


island, they saw a group of great black rocks 
rising up by the water's edge. i 

They Reach the Cave 

When they reached these, Martin saw in the 
side of one of them a wide opening — the 
entrance to a cave. The Pirate lifted his lantern 
and flashed it across the entrance. 

“ Mind your heads ! " he growled, and stoop- 
ing he entered the cave, followed by the Clown 
and Martin. 

The floor of the cave was a mixture of wet 
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sand and rocks with little pools of water 
around them. A few yards from the entrance the 
Pirate stopped. " Here's the G)cked Hat/' he 
said, raising his lantern. 

The light fell on a low, black rock, curiously 
shaped. It certainly did look rather hke a 
cocked hat, Martin thought, his eyes bright with 
excitement. 

“ Hold the light,” said the Pirate to the 
Clown, “while the boy and I dig.” 

“Two by three, two by three,” sang the 
Clown, pulling out his strmg of sausages and 
measuring on the wet sand. ” Two to the north, 
and three to the west. That's the spot to dig.” 
And he dug his heel into the sand. 

“ Who ever heard of measuring with saus- 
ages ! ” said the Pirate scornfully. 

” Why, you've heard of it, of course,” said 
the Clown. ” Youve just heard me measuring 
with sausages.” 


They Start to 

The Pirate began to growl to himself, but all 
the same he started to dig where the Clown had 
put his heel ; and Martin, very proud and 
pleased to be allowed to help, started to dig too. 

For some time they worked away vigorously, 
only pausing now and then, whenever the Clown, 
forgetting that he held the lantern, wandered 
away to look at something in another part of 
the cave. ^ 

“ Hi ! Bring the light back ! ” the Pirate 
would shout each time, and the Clown would 
come dancing back, grinning. 

“ By thunder ! ” cried the Pirate suddenly. 
“ What's that ? ” 

He stopped digging and pointed a large brown 
finger at the sand that Martin had just turned 
over. Out of the sand was sticking the comer 
of a black tin box ! 


5. THE CLOWN BORROWS MARTIN’S POKER 


T he Clown and the Pirate pounced on the 
black tin box, pulled it out of the sand, 
and forced it open Martin watched with 
eager eyes. Inside the box were some fine cigars 
The Pirate and the Clown each took one and 
lit it and began to smoke ; and as Martin 


couldn’t smoke they gave him the bands off 
the cigars instead. 

“ I like this game of finding presents,” said 
the Clown. “ Let's play it again. You hide 
something,” he said to the Pirate, “ then tell 
me where it is, and I’ll find it and keep it.” 
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They Pounced on the Black Box 
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" Bah f " said the Pirate scornfully. “ But you could go and live in the castle too, 

They returned along the pebbly beach And couldn’t you ^ There’s plenty of room,” said 
then it was that Martin caught sight of a little Martin earnestly. “ Or the Princess could come 
light ahead of them, twinkling at the bottom and live in the cottage, couldn’t she ? ” 

of the hill near the water’s edge, all alone “ I’m afraid to ask her,” said the Clown. 
With a thrill of excitement he realized that it “ Bah ’ ” said the Pirate scornfully, 

was the little lonely light that he could see from “I thought Clowns weren’t ever afraid of 

his bedroom window. anything,” said Martin with some anxiety 
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The Little Lonely Li^ht “ Why Did You Bring the Poker? 

As they got nearer to the light, he saw that ” Tide's up, Martin,” growled the Pirate. 
It came from a tiny cottage with hollyhocks “ And it’s time you wi'n* home. Here’s my boat, 
growing in the front garden. Jiu'ip m ” 

” Who lives there ^ ” inquired Martin, point- He stojijied beside a little rowing boat on 
ing to the cottage the shore They all helped to push the 

” I do,” replied the Clown boat into the water, the Pirate sprang in, and 

” Oh, I thought you did,” said Martin joyfully tlu* Clown helped Martin to climb over the 
The Clown sighed, and for the first time that side 
evening he looked sad ” But I wish I didn’t,” Martin smiled uj) at the Clown, and suddenly 
he said. the (Town’s eyes began to twinkle again, 

” Why not ^ ” Martin asked, surprised It ” Martin, Martin,” he grinned, ” why did you 
seemed such a very pretty cottage bnng the poker with you ^ ” 

” You see,” growled the Pirate, ” the Clown This time Martin forgot to pretend that he 
would like to marry the Princess, and the didn’t hear, so he told him ” Because,” said 
Pnneess would like to marry the Clown — ” Martin, ” I thought — a (Town has a poker, and 
” But the Pnneess lives in a castle and I live a Clown isn’t afraid I — I wanted to not be 
in a cottage/' said the Clown. afraid — like a Clown.” 
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The grin faded from the Clown's face. He 
stared at Martin, " By jingo I " he cned. 
" It's because I haven't got a poker. I ought to 
have a poker. Martin, Martin, lend me yours ! " 

Martin held out the poker. 

"I'll send it back to-morrow by Carter 
Paterson," said the ( lown, as he grasped the 
poker. Then turning round he walked abruptly 
away from the shore, and began to climb the 
hill. 

" Oh, dear I " said Martin. " Is he angry ? " 

" No," growled the Pirate. " He's as pleased 
as anything. He’s gone to ask the I^incess 
about living in that cottage The poker you've 
lent him has given him the courage." This made 
Martin feci very proud and happy, for he had 
been able to help a real clown. 


Martin Goes Home 

The Pirate began to row away from the 
island, and Martin sat very still in the boat, 
watching the white gleam of the Clown's clothes 
as he moved in and out among the trees, until 
at last he disappeared from sight. 

When they reached the mainland, the Pirate 
said “ Good-night " and left him. 

Martin crept into the house and up to his 
bedroom. And nobody saw him. He went 
straight across to the window and looked out. 
All the little lights were twinkling at the top 
of the hill on the island, and at the bottom of 
the hill the one little light shone all alone. 

" I'm glad I lent him the poker," said Martin 
to himself. 


THE LITTLE BROWN DOG 

A Story for Every Day 

Monday . a shock for miss phoebe Thursday : the lighted match 

Tuesday : Thomas and jane Friday : miss phoebe changes her mind 

Wednesday ' miss phoebe makes up her mind 


I. A shock for miss phoebe 


M ISS Phoebe Pennington and Miss 
Pansy Pennington were two wealthy old 
ladies who lived in a large red-brick 
house near a quiet country village in Kent. 
They were sisters, and Miss l^hoebe, the elder of 
the two, was an invalid , that is to say, her legs 
were getting rather old and stiff, and she used 
to lie on a sofa most of the day and expected 
Miss Pansy to run about and wait on her 
She always called Miss Pansy, Emily, because 
she thought it suited her better, but Miss Pansy 
preferred her own name and wished her sister 
would call her by it They had a maid they 
called Bertha— a big strong woman who had 
been with them for years , she did all the 
housework and the cooking Her name wasn’t 
really Bertha, it was Isobel , but Miss Phoebe 


insisted on calling her Bertha because she had 
once had another maul called Bertha. Isobel 
was very indignant at first that she wasn't called 
by her proper name, but she got used to it in 
time. 

The Postman Brings a Letter 

One morning the postman brought a letter 
to Miss Phoebe and Miss Pansy that upset them 
very much indeed. It was a letter from their 
brother in Australia, whose wife had died six 
years ago. He said his business compelled him 
to start on a tour round the world, so he was 
sending his two little children over to England 
for Miss Phoebe and Miss Pansy to take care of 
until his tour was over " 1 know you will look 
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The Aunts Receive a Letter 
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Bertha Returns with the Children 
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after them for me/' he wrote. “ A friend of 
mine, who is coming over to England will see 
them safely into your hands. By the time you 
get this letter they will be well on their way/’ 
He added particulars as to the time and place 
of arrival. 

Miss Phoebe and Miss Pansy had to read the 
letter over three times before they seemed able 
to take it in. At first they were speechless with 
amazement and concern, and then they were 
very annoyed. Two children running about all 
over the house, upsetting everything and making 
a terrible noise I TArir house I What an idea I 
It was impossible. Miss Phoebe said she wouldn't 
have it. 

“ But we can't help having it," said Miss 
Pansy. " They are on their way here. We 
can’t stop them." 

"Oh, dear, I feel very upset, very upset 
indeed," wailed Miss Phoebe. " I know I 
shan't be able to eat anything at all to-day, 
because I'm so upset." She had just finished a 
very hearty breakfast, so Miss Pansy wasn't 
very worried about her at present. 

All day long the two old sisters discussed the 
matter-disturbed, and anxious, and grumbling. 

They told Bertha about it. "Humph I" 
was all Bertha said, but there was a gleam of 
amusement in her eyes. 

Bertha Fetches the Children 

It was arranged that Bertha should go up to 
London and meet the children at the station, 
and when at last the day of their coming arrived, 
Bertha put on her best black coat and her black 
hat with the little knot of cherry-coloured ribbon 


in it (that Miss Phoebe eyed with disfavour 
because she considered it unsuitable for a woman 
as old as Bertha), and went up to London. 

Bertha returned, accompanied by two small 
children and two large boxes. 

The boy was eight years old and his name was 
Justin. He had a brave, fearless way of holding 
up his head and looking you straight in the 
eyes, and he asked very sensible questions 
that made Miss Phoebe get all flustered. 

The girl was seven, and her name was Gay. 
And very well it suited her, too. She was a 
gay, happy-go-lucky little girl, always ready 
to laugh, and she was pretty and dainty. 

The two children had promised their father 
to be as good and as happy as they could while 
he was away, and when they arrived at their 
aunts' house they were most anxious to be 
friends with them both. But it was rather 
difficult being friends with Miss Phoebe. 

Miss Phoebe's Greatest Dread 

After the first greetings were over. Miss 
Phoebe lay in state on the sofa and gazed at 
the children with her small, faded-blue eyes. 

" I hope," she said, " that you will be good 
children, and won't make a noise and bang doors, 
and won't tread on the garden-beds and bring 
mud into the house. And I trust that you 
won't play with matches and set the place on 
fire." For this was Miss Phoebe's greatest dread 
—fire. 

" We'll try to be good. Aunt Phoebe ! " said 
Justin and Gay, feeling all at once dispirited ' 
and home-sick. This was not a bit like the 
welcome they had imagined. 
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2 . THOMAS 

HE first thing Miss Phoebe set about 
doing was to alter the children’s names. 

" Absurd names," she said irritably, as 
the two children and Miss Pansy sat at luncheon 
the next day. Miss Phoebe herself lay on her sofa 
as usual, and had her luncheon set on a small 
table beside her, " Justin and Gay ! Whatever 
possessed your father to call you such names ? " 

" Mother chose them,” said Justin in his 
clear, young voice. 

"Oh, your mother ! " said Miss Phoebe, 
giving a slight sniff. " I might have known " 
She did not notice the dangerous gleam that 
came into Justin’s eyes. 

" Well, anyway, we can’t have such non- 
sensical names in this house," went on Miss 
Phoebe, suddenly getting cross. " Please 
remember that while you are under this roof 
you must have nice, sensible names We shall 
call you— Thomas and— and Jane." 

Changing their Names 

She was amazed and startled at the sudden 
peal of laughter that came from Gay 

" What are you laughing at ? " demanded 
Miss Phoebe, sternly. 

" How shocking ! ” said Miss Pansy, who 
always backed up her sister. 

Gay tried to straighten her face. " Oh, I’m 
so sorry. Aunt Phoebe," she said, " but it 
sounded so funny." 

" What did ? ” said Miss Phoebe. 

" Why, that you should want to change our 

ames, of course," Gay explained pleasantly. 

" Because, of course, you can’t change them, 
can you ? " joined in Justin. " Thomas and 
Jane are nice names, but our real names are 
Justin and Gay." 

" That may be," said Miss Phoebe. " But 
what’s to prevent me calling you Thomas and 
Jane ? Eh ? " 

" Why — we shall prevent you," said Justin, 
promptly but quite politely. " We shan't 
answer to them." 

Miss Phoebe was astounded. She gave a 
slight gasp, and waved her hand helplessly 
towards her sister. " Emily," she whispered — 
she always called her sister Emily—" my smelling 


AND JANE 

salts ! ’’ As always, when she did not get her 
own way at once. Miss Phoebe became ill. 

Miss Phoebe is Very Upset 

In a moment Miss Pansy was fussing round 
her sister’s sofa — fanning her with a newspaper, 
holding smelling-salts to her nose — while the 
two children gazed in wonder. 

" There I You've upset her now," said Miss 
Pansy. " She’ll be upset for the rest of the day, 
I expect. You'd better both go outside ” 

The children rose obediently and were moving 
towards the door when Miss Phoebe suddenly 
sat up, knocking the bottle of smelling-salts out 
of Miss Pansy's hand. 

" No," cried Miss Phoebe, in a vigorous and 
determined voice. " You are to stay here. Sit 
down again, Thomas. Sit down again, Jane.” 
She pointed to their chairs with a quivering 
finger. 

Justin looked at Gay ; then together and very 
quietly, the two of them turned and walked out 
of the room, and closed the door gently behind 
them. 

A Council of War 

Gravely the two children walked into the 
garden and held a council of war, while Miss 
Phoebe collapsed on the sofa again and Miss 
Pansy fanned her helplessly with the newspaper. 

Happy-go-lucky Gay was inclined to make 
peace at any cost. " What does it matter what 
she calls us ? ’’ she said. " We can still call each 
other by our real names, Justin." 

" Ni," said Justin. " It’s not fair. Aunt 
Phoebe has no right to alter our names. Mother 
and father hked our names and they mustn't be 
altered." " But we mustn’t be rude to Aunt 
Phoebe," said Gay. 

" No," agreed Justin. " I tell you what. 
Gay — if Aunt Phoebe speaks to us and doesn’t 
call us any names at all, we must answer at 
once— but if she calls us Thomas and Jane we 
really needn’t answer, because we aren’t Thomas 
and Jane, you see." 

They kept to this plan, much to Miss Phoebe’s 
surprise and annoyance. She would not give 
in, and neither would they 
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3. MISS PHOEBE MAKES UP HER MIND 


I T was arranged that the children should go 
to a small school in the village each morning. 
They liked the school and liked their teachers 
and enjoyed being with the other children. But 
when school was over and they returned to the 
big, red-brick house and the stiff neat garden, 
with the high thick hedge all round it, they felt 
as if they were coming back into a pnson. 

If only Miss Phoebe hadn’t been so cross and 
Haggling with them, and Miss Pansy so shocked 
at everything they did, Justin and Gay would 
have settled down fairly happily to await their 
father’s return ; though, of course, they missed 
him dreadfully. 

They found an unexpected friend in Bertha. 
Glum and silent as she usually was, yet she was 
very fond of children ; and the fact that Miss 
Phoebe had insisted on calling her Bertha 
instead of her real name, made a bond of 
sympathy between the elderly maid-servant and 
Justin and Gay. 


T/i^ Find a Little Dog 

One cold, wet day, coming home from school, 
the children found a little lost brown Irish 



Fig. 166 

They Find a LiUU Dog 

terrier dog. He had no collar on, and he was 
tired and lame ; he looked up at them plead- 
ingly. Tears sprang to Gay’s eyes as Justin 


patted the dog gently, and the dog leant his 
head wearily against Justin's knees. 

" Oh, what can we do ? " said Gay. " We 
can't leave it here.” 

” We’d better ask at some of these houses if 
anyone has lost a dog,” said Justin. 

They inquired at a number of houses, but 
nobody had lost a brown Irish terrier dog. 

” If only Aunt Phoebe would let us take him 
in till we find his home ” began Justin. 

” Let's take it home anyway,” said Gay, ” and 
ask Bertha to give it some food. We can’t leave 
it here.” 

Very slowly the two children walked home, 
and the little brown dog limped beside them. 

Bertha was very sympathetic. She gave the 
dog a good meal and some water, and let it have 
a good sleep on the rug before the fire. But she 
shook her head when Miss Phoebe’s name was 
mentioned. The children were very anxious all 
the afternoon in case Miss Pansy should put 
her head round the kitchen door and see the 
dog before they had had a chance to tell Miss 
Phoebe about it ; but Miss Pansy didn’t come, 
and as soon as the dog woke up, Justin and Gay 
took it along to the drawmg-room, where Miss 
Phoebe was lying resting on the sofa, as usual. 

Miss Phoebe is Introduced to the Dog 

” Aunt Phoebe,” began Justin, edging round 
the door, ” look what we found this morning, 
coming home from school 1 ” 

” Eh ? ” said Miss Phoebe, raising her head 
from the cushion. " What’s that ? ” 

Gay led the dog into the room 

Miss Phoebe gave a scream, and started up. 
” A dog 1 ” she cned. ” Take it out at once. 
How dare you bring a dirty, muddy dog into 
my house ! ” 

” But Aunt Phoebe — he’s lost,” said Justin 
earnestly. 

*' What's that to do with me ? ” said Miss 
Phoebe. “ Take it out this instant ! ” 

” But he's nowhere to go,” said Gay. ” Where 
can we take him to ? ” 

“ The police station, of course,” said Miss 
Phoebe. 
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** The police station 1 ” echoed Justin and 
Gay in dismay. 

“ Oh, Aunt Phoebe, please, couldn't we keep 
him just for a day—to try to find his home ? " 
implored Gay. " Do, do, say we can " 

“ Certainly not," Aunt Phoebe glared at the 
dog. " Take it away at once. Do you hear me ? 
At once, I say." 

" I wish my father were here," said Justin 
desperately. " He’d let us keep him." 

“ Well, Pm very glad your father is not 


here," said Miss Phoebe. " If you don't take 
the dog away this very minute, I shall call the 
gardener in to put it out , , . Emily I Emily 1 
My smelling-salts ! . . . I don’t know when I 
have felt so upset ! " 

Five minutes later a sorry little procession 
went out of the gate and turned down the lane 
towards the village police station— a little girl, 
and a little boy, and a muddy brown dog ; and 
behind them marched Bertha, under orders to 
see that they really did go to the police station. 



Fig. 167 

Taking the I)o^ to the Police Station 
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4. THE LIGHTED MATCH 


T hey had only gone a little way when 
Bertha said, “ I have got an idea. We’ll 
report the dog at the police station — but 
we won't leave him there. I’ll tell the police I've 
got some friends who’ll take him in for a few 
days.” 

The children were delighted at this and, after 
they had called on Bertha’s friends, they went 
to the police station and gave particulars about 
the dog, and then they all went back to Bertha’s 
friends again, a Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, who 
kept the grocer’s shop m the village Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond were kind, sympathetic people, 
and promised willingly to look after the dog 
for a day or two. 

Justin and Gay said good-night to Terry, as 
they had called the dog, and promised to come 
and see him in the morning on their way home 
from school Terry seemed very unwilling to 
part from them, and tned to follow them when 
they went away , and they could hear him 
giving little short barks and whines as they went 
up the street. 

Terry Comes Back 

And ]ust as they were going to bed that same 
evening, they found Terry outside on Miss 
Phoebe’s doorstep. He had got out from the 
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Terry Comes Back 

Hammonds’ and followed them. He made such 
a fuss of Gay when she went down on her knees 
and flung her arms round his neck. 

** Oh, Justin,” said Gay. ” He does belong 
to us, doesn’t he ? I can feel he does.” 


” So can I,” said Justin. ” It is a shame . . . 

I do wish father was here. He*d let us keep 
Terry.” 

But at that moment Miss Phoebe called out 
to know what all the noise was about, and they 
had to tell her and give Terry up to Bertha 
to take back to Mr and Mrs. Hammond. 

After this, Justin and Gay used to call in to 
see Terry every day on their way home from 
school. Nobody claimed him. Terry was very 
intelligent and seemed to understand every 
word the children said to him. He grew to 
understand that if ever he came near Miss 
Phoebe’s house he mustn’t be seen, and must 
on no account bark. 

Although the children didn't know it, Terry 
often came along when Mr Hammond let him 
out for a run of an evening, and got through 
a hole in Miss Phoebe’s hedge and wandered 
round the garden while everybody in the house 
was asleep. He seemed to know that he wouldn’t 
see the children, but he liked to be near them 
He would trot up and down for a few minutes 
and then go back home to the Hammonds. 

Terry Gives the Alarm 

One night when he had come along like this, 
and was wandering round the dark, silent house 
inside which Justin and Gay were sleeping, he 
came to the little shed near the back door 
where the gardener kept his tools. Now earlier 
m the day, while putting his spade and fork 
away, the gardener had lit his pipe and thrown 
the lighted match down on the ground. He had 
not noticed the bundle of newspapers in the 
comer of the shed, and had locked the door 
and gone home. The fire that he had started 
had smouldered and smouldered, and now, as 
Terry was passing the shed, he saw a coil of 
smoke coming from the side of the door 
Terry stopped and stared ; then raised his 
nose in the air and sniffed. Something was 
wrong. He felt sure of that. 

And even as he stood there sniffing, there was 
a crackhng sound, and a long streak of flame 
leapt through the tiny shed window. 

Terry forgot all about his instructions never 
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The Aunts send Terry Away 
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to bark in Miss Phoebe's garden. He forgot 
everything, except that here was an enemy — 
here was danger— and he must tell Justin and 




Fig. 171 

Mtss Pansy Looks out of the Window 


Gay about it at once. He began to bark. It 
was a sharp, excited bark, a warning bark, and 
as he barked he ran backwards and forwards 
from the shed to the front door. 

Miss Phoebe heard him first. Miss Phoebe, 
with her dread of fire, would undoubtedly have 
smelt the shed bummg earlier, had she not 
happened to have a bad cold in the head at 
this time. Hearing Terry barking. Miss Phoebe 
sat up in bed. 

“ That dog again ! ” she said angnly to 
herself “ To-morrow I shall get Emily to wheel 
me out in my Bath chair, and I will take him 
to the police station myself." 


5. MISS PHOEBE CHANGES HER MIND 


T erry continued to bark, and within a 
few minutes he had roused the household 
Miss Pansy put her head out of the 
window and saw the shed, which now had flames 
darting out from it on all sides. She gave a 
piercing scream which caused Miss Phoebe to get 
up and come tottering out on the landing, gasp- 
ing and terrified Justin and Gay came running 


out of their rooms and started off down the stairs. 
They had recognized Terry’s frantic bark, and 
could smell the burning wood. But Bertha was 
before them. By the time the children arrived, 
she had got the garden hose fixed, and was 
beginning to pour water on the fire. 

Some trelhs-work beside the shed had caught 
fire by now, and the flames had reached the 
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back door, where they were licking up the 
paint 

The nearest house was a little way down the 
lane, and Bertha shouted to Justin and Gay 
to put their coats round them and run there 
quickly and fetch help. The two children ran 
off, followed, of course, by Terry, mad with 
joy to see them. 

The Children Fetch Help 

It was rather exciting going along the country 
lane by themselves at night. They were not in 
the least frightened— they hadn't time to be. 

The people from the next house, as soon as 
they understood what had happened, telephoned 
for the fire engine, and then came back with 
Justin and Gay. They found the fire still raging 
fiercely, in spite of Bertha’s untiring efforts 
with the hose. Miss Phoebe and Miss Pansy 
were standing in their dressing-gowns, shiver- 
ing and wringing their hands, and looking 
helplessly on. 

The neighbours set to, taking a turn with the 
hose, and throwing buckets full of water over 
the flames ; and by the time the fire engine came 
dashing up, the worst was over. The firemen soon 
finished the job. 

But afterwards, when Miss Phoebe and Miss 
Pansy saw the wrecked shed, the burnt trellis- 
work, and the scorched and blackened back 
door, they realized what a narrow escape the 
house itself had had. 

Such a Crowd 

It seemed to Justin and Gay as if half the 
village had wakened up and come runnmg to 
stand outside the garden gate, and in the 
garden, to watch the firemen at work. 

Terry was quiet now, and kept close to the 
heels of Justin and Gay all the time. Wherever 
they went, he went too. The children heard 
people in the crowd pointing Terry out and say- 
ing to each other, " There he is ! That’s the dog 
that gave the alarm I Fine little fellow I I 
wouldn’t mind a dog like that myself ! ” And 
they felt very proud of Teny. 


Miss Phoebe heard these remarks, too. 

At last it was all over. The fire was out, the 
fire engine had departed, and the villagers had 
straggled away. The neighbours who had been 
the first to come and help shook hands with 
Miss Phoebe and Miss Pansy, and congratulated 
them on the fact that their house had been 
spared, and also on the fact that they’d got such 
a splendid little dog. 

“ He's got courage," one of the neighbours 
added. " Some dogs would have simply run 
away from fire. He must be a fine house-dog. 
You won't have to worry about fires and burglai^s 
while you’ve got him." 

Justin and Gay waited for Miss Phoebe to 
say, " He's not our dog at all." But Miss Phoebe 
didn’t say anything. 

When the neighbours had gone. Miss Phoebe 
and Miss Pansy sank down into chairs in the 
hall and looked at Bertha who was sitting, 
tired and exhausted, at the foot of the stairs. 
They told Bertha how grateful they were to 
her. 

Miss Phoebe Says " Thank you ” 

"You were very good, Bertha," said Miss 
Phoebe. " I feel very upset by it all. Get my 
smelling-salts, Emily.” 

By the open front door stood Justin and Gay, 
patting Terry who stood outside on the step 

" It isn’t me you ought to thank. Miss Phoebe, 
so much as that dog," said Bertha. " If he 
hadn't given us the warning — goodness knows 
what would have happened." 

The children looked up anxiously at Miss 
Phoebe who was sitting very dignified in a hard 
stiff chair, clutching her thick dressing-gown 
around her. She looked strangely altered. She 
seemed to have an almost kind and ‘gentle 
expression on her face. 

Miss Phoebe looked down at Terry. "Yes," 
she said slowly, " he was a good dog. He has 
saved my house. You can bring him in . . . 
He is yowTS— Justin and Gay.'' 

" Oh, Aunt Phoebe, darlin§ I " the two 
children cried, flinging themselves upon her. 
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STORIES ABOUT PRIMITIVE TIMES 


1. THE STORY OF WOOKEY.THE CAVE-DWELLER 

2. THE STORY OF STONE-WORKER AND QUICK- 

STITCHER, THE STONE AGE CHILDREN 

3. THE STONE AGE FAMILY THAT USED FIRE 


4. ANOTHER STONE AGE FAMILY AND WHAT 

THEY LFARNT 

5. THE STORY OF SMITH, WHO LIVED IN THE 

BRONZE AGE 

6. SOME PEOPLE WHO LIVED IN THE IRON AGE 


I. THE STORY OF WOOKEY, THE CAVE-DWELLER 


A long, long time ago, there lived a boy 
called VVookey. He was rat her rough 
looking, with long, shaggy hair. Probably 
the only clothing he had was the skin of an 
animal. He lived thousands and thousands of 
years ago, so long ago that we know very little 
about him or the people who lived at that tune. 
They lived in caves and were called cave- 
dwellers. 

In those days there were no houses or shops 
or churches. There were no schools, nor were 
there any books, because nobody had learnt to 
read, or write, or do hard sums. There were no 
carnages, or trains, or motor-cars. The cave- 
dwellers had to walk from place to place There 
were no perambulators, and the mothers had 
to carry their babies till they were able to walk. 
There were no ix)ts and pans, no cups and 
saucers, no cloth, no gas, no electric light, or 
candles, or matches, and no warm fires to cook 
the food. 

Thirds Wookey Knew 

Wookey knew nothing about these things. 
They did not exist. They had not yet been 


invented. But all around was the wonderful 
earth, the sea, and the rivers, the hills and rocks 
and stones. There were forests with tall trees, 
and in the forests lived many strange and 
terrible beasts There was the mammoth, 
larger than the biggest elephant. Ihcie were 
the reindeer, the woolly rhinoceros, the cave 
bear, the laughing hyena, and the wild horse. 
There were the howling wolves that w'ent about 
m packs, and then there was the sabre-toothed 
tiger, a very evil-lookmg beast. Wookey and 
the cave-dwellers were frightened of the wild 
animals 

Sometimes there weie storms and floods and 
tempests. It was hard w'ork for Wookey to 
keep himself alive. To live, he needed fooll and 
shelter, and to protect himself from the wild 
animals. 

Where He Lived 

He found a limestone cave, near a stream, 
where he could sleep and shelter from the 
storms and winds, and where he felt safe from 
the huge and dangerous beasts that prowled 
around. He chose a cave near a stream, because 
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he must have water to drink. He could not live 
without water. It was as necessary to him as 
food. 

When Wookey was hungry, he had to go out 
to find his food. He would often have to wander 
from place to place. Sometimes he ate fruit and 
nuts, which he found growing on the trees and 
bushes. Sometimes he caught fish in the river. 
He also ate roots. He used to dig the roots up 
out of the ground with his fingers. The ground 
was rather hard sometimes, so he thought of 
using a stick He would pick up a jagged piece 
of rock or stone and hack off the branches of 



From a Painting oj a Bison, done by Cave- 
dwellers on the Walls of a Cave in Spam 

the trees. Sometimes he used a sharp stone. 
These were Wookey s first tools. 

How He Hunted 

Wookey also went out hunting. He wanted 
meat to eat, and he used the animal’s skin for 
clothing. He would pick up large stones to 
throw at the animals. He sometimes carried a 
stout branch, which he had hacked off a tree, 
for a club. Often he had to wander from place 
to place III search of his prey. It was dangerous 
to go out hunting , if Wookey hit an animal 
and failed to kill it, the animal might turn on 
Wookey and kill him instead ! 


Wookey would strike a flake from a piece of 
flint and use this to cut his meat. This was his 
first knife. He used to eat his food raw, so he 
had to tear, or bite very hard, with his teeth. 
That made his teeth very strong. 

When Wookey had been out hunting and 
had had sufficient food to eat, he would sit 
and rest in his cave. 

The First Pictures 

One day he thought he would like to draw 
some of the animals he hunted for food, the 
horse, the reindeer, and bison. Wookey had no 
pencil or paper, so he picked up a sharp stone 
and scratched pictures on the walls of his cave. 
Sometimes the cave-dwellers have drawn pic- 
tures on stones. These pictures, scratched on 
stones and the walls of caves and on bones, were 
the beginnings of reading and writing and art. 
(See Fig. 2 ) 

Wookey and the cave men had to work very 
hard. They had many difficulties and fears, 
and it was often a hard struggle for them to 
live. They learnt a great deal when they first 
thought of using sticks and stones for tools and 
weapons. People have learnt to improve these, 
but the cave-dwellers had the idea of using them. 
They were the inventors. 

Because stone was largely used for tools and 
weapons, we call this time in history the Stone 
Age. 

Handwork This story should give the children some 
idea of the beginnings of homes, food, art, and reading 
and writing. 

1 Let the children draw pictures of their own homes, 
by way of contrast to Wookey’s home. 

2 Let the children make a co-operative model, in 
the large sand tray, of Wookey's home with its sur- 
roundings Each child should be given something to do 
The cave should be built up from large stones. An 
animal may be scratched on some stones 

With the help of the teacher, the scene should be 
built up in the sand tray It should be made as realistic 
as possible, with hills in the sand and dried moss for 
grass, and a groove for the stream, and small pebbles 
for Wookey to throw at animals The children should 
be given opportunity to play with the sand tray and 
reconstruct Wookey’s various activities. (Fig, i.) 
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3. THE STORY OF STONE-WORKER AND QUICK- 
STITCHER, THE STONE AGE CHILDREN 


S JONE-VVORKERand Quick-Stitcher were 
a little boy and girl who lived in the Stone 
Age. For many years their shelter was a 
cave. Then their father built a new home, out 
on the open ground, where many other people 
camped. Their new home was a hut , it was 
round and made of bent sticks, covered with 
the skins of animals. (Fig 3 6.) 


and spear-heads and axes. He had a small 
piece of stone sharpened to a point, which 
he used for boring holes. This was his awl or 
drill. 

Stone-Worker Learns to Make Tools 

Stone-Worker used to watch his father make 
tools and weapons. Sometimes he helped. He 



a b 

Fig. 3 

(a) Section of A mtnal Pit-snare, (b) Skeleton of Shn-covered Hut 


The father and mother had to work very hard 
so that they and their children might live 
The father used to go out hunting. He also 
made his own tools and weapons, and these 
were mostly made of stone. 

Instead of puking up any rough stone or 
rock and using it, just as it was, as Wookey 
did, he used to sharpen and grind and polish 
the stones to make them serve his purpose. He 
was learning to improve his tools, though it 
took a long time, and he taught Stone-Worker 
all that he knew. He made a round smooth 
stone called a hammer-stone, which he used to 
chip flakes off the flint. He made arrow-heads 


liked to grind and polish the stone implements. 
He used a slab of granite, or other suitable rock, 
for a grindstone, and a piece of animal's skin 
to polish the stone. ^ 

Stone- Worker thought it was a very wonderful 
invention when his father thought of putting 
handles on the stone knives and axe heads. It 
was a great improvement. 

The Stone Age men needed weapons when 
they went out hunting. It was necessary for 
them to conquer the wild animals, and they 
also needed the meat for their families to eat. 
The skins were useful, too. 

Sometimes they laid traps for animals. One 
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day Stone-Worker watched his father and other horns, the bones and the sinews were all used, 
men of the camp prepare a trap. They dug a The father used strips of hide for bow-strings, 
pit (Fig. 3 a) and in it they put some stakes of One day, when Stone- Worker and Quick-Stitcher 
sharpened wood, with the points sticking out. were playing together near the camp, they 
Then they put branches and moss and tufts found on old bow. They held it on one side 
of grass over the hole to hide it. Stone-Worker and twanged the cord with their fingers. It 
and Quick-Stitcher climbed up into a tree, in made a sound, so they did it again and again. 



Fig. 4 

Stone-Worker and Quick-Siiicher watch the Lion Fall into the Pit 


the distance, to see what would happen. They 
were very excited and a little frightened. They 
kept still and quiet. Presently an animal came 
walking along, thinking the ground was firm 
all the way. Then — down ’ — into the pit it 
fell, and the sharp stakes killed it. Stone-Worker 
and Quick-Stitcher ran home to tell their father 
that there was an animal in the pitfall. 

Making Music 

The father was glad. The animal was useful 
for so many things. The meat, the skin, the 


It was amusing to make these different sounds. 
It was like music. They enjoyed it, and so they 
kept the bow to play on ; it was their banjo. 

What Quick- Stitcher Learnt 

Quick-Stitcher helped her mother to prepare 
the skin of the animal. First they soaked the 
skin to soften it. Then they scraped off all the 
hair and bits of flesh with a stone skin-scraper. 
This was difficult to do. Quick-Stitcher did not 
like it very much, it was such hard work. She 
would rather play tunes on her bow ! The skin 
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had to be soaked and stretched and dried until 
it was quite soft and pliable. Often they used 
oil or fat from the animal to soften the skin. 
Sometimes they stretched the skin on a frame 
made from branches, and sometimes they 
stretched it and pegged it on the ground to 
dry. 

It took Quick-Stitcher and her mother several 
days to prepare the skin. It was very hard to 
m^e the leather soft and ready for use. 

Quick-Stitcher wanted to make herself a dress 
from the skin, so her mother taught her to sew. 
First she had to make a needle. She cut a 
splinter from the horn of an animal, then she 
smoothed and shaved it down with a scraper 
and polished it with a piece of stone. Next 
she borrowed her father’s flint borer, and made 
a hole for an eye. Her mother had a hollow 
bone which she used for a needlecase. 

She Makes a Necklace 

Quick-Stitcher made holes in the skin with the 
awl, then she sewed with her bone needle using 
sinews for thread, and in this way she made 
a rough tunic to wear. She was very proud of 
it, and wanted to make herself more beautiful 
still, so she made a necklace out of wolves’ 
teeth. She bored holes in the teeth and threaded 
them on to a length of sinew. 


619 

The Stone Age people learnt to think and to 
make things. They had to work very hard, but 
the things which they thought of making, the 
people who lived after them learnt to improve. 

Handwork. In this story the children should gain 
some idea of how men began to work. They built 
houses, they made tools and weapons, they learnt to 
master the animals and use them. They learnt to 
make leather and to sew. They had some idea of 
music. The teacher should show pictures of the home, 
the skin stretched for drying, the trap, and the tools, 
for the children to see as she tells the story. 

X. Make '‘Plasticine” models of spear-heads and 
arrow-heads, etc. 

2. The teacher should suggest to the children that 
they should look about for sticks and stones, bring 
them to school, and make bows and arrovrs, speauv, 
hammers, and axes such as Stone-Worker used. 

3. Choose a couple of children to make the home. 
Willow or thin ash twigs are the best to use. as they are 
pliable. They should be stuck into a slab of clay, or 
“Plasticine, ” for the ground. Then covered vrith pieces 
of fur. Another child might cut out the shape of an 
animal’s skin from an old wash-leather glove, and 
fasten it to four twigs — to represent the skin stretched 
to dry. 

4. The rest of the class could draw pictures of — 
(a) Quick-Stitcher sewing, and their own mothers 
using a sewing machine, (b) ^uick-Stitcher playing on 
a bow ; and a piano, and a violin. 

In a writing lesson, let the children write down all 
the parts of the animal that were used. The flesh for 
food. The skin for clothing and to cover the house. 
The bones for needles and needlecases. The sinews for 
thread. The teeth for necklaces. The horns for drinking 
cups. 
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3. THE STORY OF THE STONE AGE FAMILY 
THAT USED FIRE 


I ONG ago, in primitive times, there lived a 
father and mother. Their names were 
-J Fire-Maker and Cook. They lived with 
their children in a pit-dwelling. 

Sabretooth and the mammoth, the woolly 
rhinoceros, and the other very large and fierce 
beasts were all dead, but there were still many 
wild animals that were dreaded by the pieople. 
Fire-Maker and Cook wanted a home where 
they and their children might feel safe from 
their foes. 

They dug a big round pit in the ground and 
piled earth all round for walls. In the middle 
they put a roof-tree. The roof-tree supported 
the branches that rested on the bank to form 
the roof. They covered this with a rough thatch. 
On the ground of the pit they spread bracken 
and straw, to make it warmer and more com- 
fortable to sit and lie on. This was their 
furniture. 

There was a hole for a door, and they had to 
crawl in and out on all fours 

Making a Fire 

One day, the father was sitting outside the 
pit-dwelling making a new arrow-head. He had 
a hard hammerstone in his hand. He was 
striking the flint with the hammerstone when 
suddenly sparks began to fly. He stared and 
rubbed his eyes with astonishment. What 
could have happened ^ He struck again and 
again. More sparks came. He called Cook and 
the children to look. Presently the sparks fell 
on some dry leaves and' twigs, and they were 
blown into flame. The children were a little 
frightened What could it be ^ Was it a fierce 
monster that was devouring the leaves and 
sticks ? It was most mysterious. Fire-Maker 
did not know that he was making fire They 
fed the fire with sticks and leaves. When they 
went near it, it was warm They liked the 
warmth, so they kept the fire alight. 

They were all hungry, so Cook brought some 
meat for them to eat They sat round the fire 
to eat it. They ate their food raw. They had to 
tear the meat with their teeth. The roots they 


ate were often hard, but they all had very 
strong teeth. One of the children dropped a piece 
of meat into the fire. With much difficulty 
Fire-Maker was able to rake it out. The fire was 
so hot that by the time he got the meat out, it 
was hot too. When he tasted it, he found it 
was very good to eat. It was roast meat. So, 
after this. Cook always roasted the meat. 

Cook Builds an Oven 

Cook found other ways of cooking food. She 
learnt to bake. She dug another smaller pit 
outside the pit-dwelling. She lined it with stones 
and filled it with wood and made a fire. When 
the stones were red-hot, she raked the embers to 
one side, put the meat in and covered it over. 
In this way the meat was baked This was her 
oven. 

She also learnt to boil. She put the skin of 
a very large animal into the pit, then she put 
cold water into the skin and put the meat into 
the water. Near at hand was another pit, in 
which a fire was made. Stones were heated in the 
hot fire, and then rolled into the boiling pit. 
In this way the water was heated, and the food 
boiled. How the red-hot stones hissed in the 
cold water ! A cover of woven twigs and grasses 
was put over the pit. Cook placed some roots 
and vegetables on the top, and they were cooked 
by steam. The children were glad that their 
mother had found out different ways of cooking 
food. It was softer and nicer to eat than raw 
food. 

Fire-sticks and Lamp 

Fire-Maker learnt other ways of making fire. 
He had two sticks, which he called his fire- 
sticks. One had a groove in it and the other 
stick fitted into the groove. Fire-Maker rubbed 
the sticks together very, very hard, for a long 
time, and at last heat and fire came. This was 
a very slow way. Another and easier way was 
to use a bow-drill. Fire-Maker took a piece of 
wood with a round hole in it, then he took a 
stick with a sharp point, and placed this in the 




Fig. 5 

Tht. Soy who aic Roasted Meat for the Ftrsi Time 
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hole The stick was held in place by the thong 
of the bow. The bow was moved quickly from 
side to side, and the stick twirled round and 
round, until at last sparks came from the faction 
and set fire to the dry leaves 
The people liked to gather round the fire at 
night , it was warm and gave them light, and it 
frightened away the wild animals. They tended 
the fire very carefully. They did not want it to 


made a hoe from a stone and stick and broke 
up some land and then planted the com. When 
the com was ripe, she cut it with a stone sickle. 
Her mill was two stones. One stone had a 
hollow, in this she put the com, then the upper 
stone was pushed to and fro until the com 
became flour. 

Sometimes the children found out where the 
bees hid the honey, and they would bring some 




Fig 6 


Primitive Pottery, a Chalk Lamp, and a Dug-out Canoe 






go out ; it was such a slow process to make a 
new fire. 

When Cook was roasting the meat, she 
noticed that the fat burned with a flame. She 
thought how nice it would be if she could carry 
a flame into the pit-dwelling at night. It was 
so dark in the pit, that they always went to 
sleep when the sun went down. She scooped a 
hole in a lump of chalk and put in some fat and 
a piece of twisted grass for a wick. This was 
the first lamp. (Fig 6 ) 

Other Discoveries 

Cook made many discoveries. She found out 
which were the best berries and nuts for food 
She gathered seeds from the corn and saved 
them to plant again. In the Springtime she 


home. Cook mixed the honey with the flour, 
and then baked sweet biscuits. 

When the fathers were away hunting, the 
mothers stayed at home and looked after the 
children and prepared the food The primitive 
mothers worked very hard and made many 
discoveries. 

Handwork In this story the children should gam 
some idea of the methods of making fire and its use 
for cooking and lighting 

1 Let the children crayon a picture of a fire. 

2 Suggest the various things for which we use fire 
to-day Warmth Light Cooking Hot baths. Boiling 
clothes on washing day Horse-shoes. To make 
steam engines go Baking cups and saucers Baking 
bricks, etc , etc 

3 Let the children make a model of a pit-dwelling 
(Fig 5) m the sand tray. Beside it make a cookmg-pit 

4 Ltt the children model in clay or “Plasticine, “ («) 
a lamp (Fig 6). with a piece of string for a wick ; (fr) 
a scythe , (c) two stones to be the mill. 
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4. ANOTHER STONE AGE FAMILY AND WHAT 
THEY LEARNT 


T housands of years ago, but a long 
time after Wookey, there lived a man 
called Herdsman, with Clay-Worker, his 
wife, and his little daughter, Weaver. Their 
home was a pit -dwelling in a village. There were 
about twenty-four huts in the village, perhaps 
more. The people in the village were friendly 
together and helped each other. Most of them 
were relations. They were called a tribe. The 
men of the tribe had built a wall all round the 
huts, so that no wild animals or unfriendly 
people could enter the village 
The people had learnt to work well with 
their stone-tools, and Herdsman set to work 
to build himself a new dwelling with improve- 
ments. 

He dug a round hole about eleven feet across. 
He measured with his feet. His own foot was 
his foot-ruler. He built the walls of stones, and 
made them high enough for a man to stand 
upright, as the roof of the old pit-dwelling was 
too low. He put upright stones for the door 
jambs, and these were covered with a stone 
lintel. There was a central roof-tree, and the 
roof was thatched 

The First Indoor Fireplace 

Clay-Worker said she would like to be able to 
cook inside her home. It was often difficult 
outside , the rain put out the hre On stormy 
days it took so long to cook their food, that 
Weaver would often cry foi her dinner, because 
she was getting so hungry. .So Herdsman put 
some fiat stones inside the hut. for a hearth, 
and dug a little pit just beside it for a cooking 
hole. 

On one side of the hut, Herdsman put a 
platform of stones This was nearly a foot 
higher than the ground. It was covered with 
bracken and fur rugs, and here Herdsman and 
Clay-Worker and Weaver could sit and be very 
comfortable. 

Herdsman often went away hunting. He had 
made friends with dogs. He had brought home 
some puppies, fed them, and been kind to them. 


The dogs lived with him, and went about with 
him, and helped him when he was hunting. 

Domestic Animak are Tetided 

The people thought it might be a good plan 
to make friends with some of the other animals , 
so they did. Herdsman did, too, and he had 
oxen and goats and sheep and pigs. Having 
flocks and herds of his own was a great advan- 
tage. Herdsman now had no need to wander 
from place to place in search of food. He had 
animals at home, and they provided him with 
many of the necessities of life. 

Herdsman had to take great care of his 
animals. He had to see that they had sufficient 
food, and he had to seek good pastures where 
they could feed. In the winter, Herdsman had 
to guard and protect his flocks. No matter how 
severe the winter, or scarce the food, he must 
feed the animals ; otherwise they would die, 
and there would be no food or skins. 

A man who had large flocks and herds was 
looked upon as rich. There was one man in 
the tribe who was called Lazybones. He did not 
like to work He did not take proper care of his 
animals. He seldom bothered to seek good 
pastures for them to feed. The result was the 
animals died and Lazylioncs' poor little children 
were often hungry and cold. Lazybones was a 
poor man. 

Herdsman had more animals than anyone 
else in the village ; he was looked upon as a rich 
man, and was made the chieftain of the tribe. 

( 

Herdsman Makes a Boat 

The village where Herdsman and Clay-Worker 
lived was near a river. Herdsman wanted to 
cross the river, but there was no bridge, and it 
was too deep for him to wade across. So he 
made a boat {Fig. 6) With his stone axe, he 
cut down a big log, and dug out the middle. 
He also used fire and burnt it out. When the 
boat was ready, he and Weaver went on the 
river. Weaver thought it was a wonderful 




Fig. 7 

Herd.n,an ha. Made a Dug-out Cano. 
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boat ; it was called a dugnjut canoe. Herdsman 
did not want the boat to float away when he 
was not using it, so he cut strips of hide, and 
twisted them to make a rope, and tied the canoe 
to a tree. (Fig 7 ) 

He also learnt to twist sinews and the fibres 
of plants to make into ropes and cords. 

Wtam has an Idea 

Clay-Worker looked after the children and did 
the cooking and grew the com. One day she 
sent Weaver to gather berries. Weaver took her 
drinking cup, which was an animal’s horn. The 
bushes were thick with berries, and the horn 
was soon filled. Weaver looked about to see if 
there was anything else she could put them in. 
There was nothing. At last she thought of 
gathering the long reeds and grasses, and 
weaving them into a basket. She was very 
proud of her basket, and took it home to her 
mother. Clay-Worker thought it was a splendid 
idea, and made more baskets ; but she made 
stronger ones of willow and osiers. The baskets 
were very useful to keep food in, but they would 
not hold milk or water. 

Clay -Worker Makes Pots and Pans 

Clay-Worker wanted something that would 
hold milk or water. So she lined the basket 
with clay and baked it in the fire. The basket 
burnt away, and Clay-Worker had her first pot, 
and the weave of the basket had left a pattern 
on the clay. After this, she made more basins 
and pots, and she found she could put food in 
the basins to be cooked She made the pots of 
clay and very fine sand. 


First she broke the clay into tiny pieces to 
get out all the tiny stones, then she dried it in 
the sun. After that she mixed it with water, so 
that it was easy to work ; then she mixed it with 
sand, and kneaded it well. She made it into 
long rolls and then into pots Weaver liked to 
make dents all the way round with her finger 
nails for decoration. Sometimes Clay -Worker 
made little lines with a sharp shell, for a pattern. 
The pots were put downwards on the ground. 
Weaver went to fetch brushwood to put all 
round. Clay-Worker went to get a torch and 
made a fire, and in this way baked her pot. 
When the fire was out she raked away the ashes, 
and when the pots were cool they were ready 
for use. (Fig. 6 ) 

The primitive women found out how to make 
baskets and pots. These are very useful to us 
to-day. The only tools the women had in those 
days were their own hands \ 

Handwork In this story the children should gain 
some idea of people beginning to live in tribes in 
villages, and having possessions They made improve- 
ments in building houses, and they m^e pots, baskets, 
and boats 

1 Make a co-operative model in the large sand tray, 
to give the idea of a village Each child should 
make something (a) Huts • lumps of " llasticme " can 
be used for the stones, and built up on a round piece of 
cardboard The roof-tree can be seccotined on to the 
cardboard {See also Construitwn of Land and Sea 
Models, page 744 ) (6) Twigs can be sharpened for the 
stockade [c] Animals can be cut from paper, or made 
in “Idasticine,” to be Herdsman’s cattle [d] Dried 
moss can be used for grass, and evergreens for trees 

2 Let the children model pots in clay, and make 
patterns with their finger nails, or a pointed slick 
(iMg 6) 

3 Make canoes from corks, scooping out the inside, 
as Herdsman did with logs. 

4 Let the children play at being Herdsman, and 
measure the room with their feet They can be taught 
the standard foot measure, 
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5. THE STORY OF SMITH, WHO LIVED IN THE 
BRONZE AGE 


A long, long time ago, after Herdsman 
and Clay-Worker had grown very old and 
died, there was a man called Smith. He 
lived in a round hut built of stones, rather like 
a beehive in shape. It had no windows, but 
it had a door. 

Smith had a wife and several children. He 
made his own tools and weapons of stone, and 
he had a large herd of cattle. They grew their 
own com. The wife looked after the children , 
she made the clothes and the pots and the 
baskets and did the cooking. 

One day, while she was cooking, a piece of 
copper ore fell into the cooking pit. She did not 
know what it was, nor did Smith. She could 
not get it out, so she left it there until she had 
finished cooking and the fire had gone out. 
The copper ore had melted into the shape of a 
knife, and was now lying cold and hard at the 
bottom of the pit. Smith picked it up and felt 
its edge with his lingers. He had never had a 
knife like this before , its edge was keener and 
sharper than a stone knife, and was easier and 
quicker to make. 

Smith Makes an Experiment 

This really was worth finding ; Smith decided 
to experiment with stones and fire. He got some 
lumps of copper ore from the boulders around, 
and sent the children to find tin in the gravel- 
beds of the neighbouring streams. He melted 
the tin and copper, and mixed them together, 
and had a metal called bronze. 

Smith now became a very busy man. He 
made different shaped moulds from clay. He 
dug a pit in the dry ground, and filled it with 
charcoal and set it on fire, then he put on tin 
and copper and more charcoal, till there was 
a big heap above the ground. As the wind blew, 
the heat of the fire would nse, and the metal 
would melt and run into the pit below. The 
fire would be raked away and the bronze was 
found lying in the pit below. Smith next broke 
the bronze into lumps. He had to do this just 
before it became hard. Then he built a charcoal 
fire over a clay crucible, threw the pieces of 


bronze in, and as they melted they ran into the 
crucible and were poured into the moulds. 

What He Made 

Smith made knives, and spears, and swords 
and shields, and brooches and pins, all of bronze. 
He had several tools, a chisel, a socketed gouge, 
an anvil, a sandstone rubber, and a hammer. 
He found that by hammering the edge before 
it was cold it became thinner and keener and 
wider. 

The bronze tools made a great difference to 
the people. With the bronze knives they could 
cut down larger clearings, and so had more 
space to grow corn and keep larger herds. The 
bronze scythes made harvesting easier. The 
men had bronze shields to protect them when 
fighting. The women liked to adorn themselves 
with the brooches and pins. All the people 
wanted things made from bronze 

Smith liked making them. He did it well, 
and taught his sons. They all became bronze- 
workers. They had no time to go out hunting, 
or to tend Hocks and herds, or to grow corn. 
But they needed food and clothing. So the people 
who wanted any bronze work came to Smith's 
hut and bought it. Smith’s hut became a bronze 
shop, but there was no money ! The people 
paid m goods They exchanged meat or corn 
or anmurs skins for the bronze knives, and 
scythes, and brooches, and bracelets. 

Traders Come to the Village 

One day a party of men came to the village 
and asked to see the chief. These men were 
Traders, and they said that they would like to 
exchange their goods with the people. They 
went about from village to village, bartermg 
their goods. They had tools and weapons, skins 
and cloth, salt, precious stones, and beads and 
necklaces. 

Smith exchanged some of his bronze work for 
salt and precious stones, so the Traders now had 
bronze to barter. 

Smith and his sons had to keep a very hot 



Fig. 8 

Smith Exchanges Bronze Work for the Trader's Wares 
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fire to make bronze. They thought fire was very 
wonderful. They liked to gather around its 
warmth in the evening ; it cooked their food, it 
baked the pots, and melted the metals. Fme 
had made a great difference to their lives. They 
thought the sun was wonderful, too. It gave them 
warmth and opened their corn. In those days 
there was no Christmas Day — Smith lived about 
two thousand years before the Birth of Christ. 
They did not know about God. They thought 
the fire and sun so wonderful and mysterious, 
that they worshipped the fire and the sun. 
They worshipped many gods. They put up 
great stones and temples to their gods. 

When Smith died he was buried under a 
large round mound , it was called a barrow. 
Some of his possessions were buried with him. 


As people had now begun to use bronze for 
their tools and weapons, we call this time in 
history the Bronze Age. 

Handwork. The children have now gained some 
knowledge of the use of bronze for tools, weapons, and 
ornaments They should also gain some idea of the 
beginning of bartering and exchange, and of specialized 
labour. 

I Let each child have a small sand tray and build a 
beehive hut (See page 637 ) Stones of different shapes 
and sizes can be made of "Plasticine " Pretend the hut 
belongs to Smith, and let the children draw, cut out, 
and colour brown spears, axeheads, shields, etc. Cut out 
and colour people to put in the sand tray 

2, Let the children play at being Traders, and 
exchange goods with each other 

3 Let the children draw pictures of (a) People 
worshipping fire (b) People worshipping the sun (c) 
A church (See page 719 ) 


6. SOME PEOPLE WHO LIVED IN THE IRON AGE 


C RANN and Tundra were a boy and a girl 
who had their home in a big marsh, 
which was often flooded, and looked like 
a lake, making their village look like an island. 
It was not an island, the men had built the 
village themselves. 

On the low and swampy ground they had 
made a floor of log, bracken, brushwood and 
stones. This made a platform raised above 
the ground. There were about ninety round 
huts, and each had a layer of clay for the floor 
Piles were driven into the clay, and the walls 
were made of wattle, and daubed with clay, 
to keep out the wind and rain. The roof was 
made of thatched reeds, and there was a roof- 
tree in the centre. There was a hearth inside 
the hut, made of stones. All round the village 
was a stockade, and there was a path of logs 
from the village to the dry land. They felt safe 
in their home in the marshes, for it was not 
easy for wild animals or enemies to reach it. 

(Fig. 9 ) 


The Mother's Work 

The mother looked after the house and 
cooked the food. They had a good many animals 
— oxen, pigs, dogs, and sheep The mother used 
the wool of the sheep She knew how to spin 
the wool into yarn, and had made a spinning 
wheel of baked clay. Tundra helped her mother, 
and she could also weave. Her loom was made 
of branches. The warp was tied on, and weighted 
down with clay. She used a comb to push the 
weft threads tightly together. She wove woollen 
cloth to make into dresses ; then she exchanged 
some of the cloth for pots. (Fig 10, ) 

Crann liked to go to watch the potter at 
work. He had made a wheel, and on this he 
could make pots much rounder than by hand. 
The potter taught Crann to make patterns, 
pretty circles and curves. Crann ’s mother had 
only made dents with her finger nails. The 
potter had beautifully decorated pots to 
sell. 



Fig. 9 

A Lake Dwelling 
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What Cratin' s Father Did 

Crann’s father worked with wood. He had 
learnt to make round wooden bowls and wheels. 
He had made a pole lathe, and turned them. 
So the people called him Turner, and came to 
his hut to exchange wheels and bowls for other 
goods. 

The people now began to make rough carts 
and chariots. They made friends with horses, 



and the horses pulled the carts along , or 
sometimes they used oxen. 

Turner's tools were made of bronze. One day 
Crann came to his father in a state of great 
excitement In exchange for some wheels, he 
had been given a scythe It was not made of 
stone, nor bronze, but of a new metal they had 
never seen before— it was iron. 

Crann Helps the Smith 

A smith in the village had experimented with 
various stones, and had discovered iron ore. He 


set up an iron-smelting furnace, and had dug 
a pit for the fire. Crann eagerly went to watch 
him, but unfortunately it was a calm day and 
there was not enough wind to make a very hot 
fire, such as was needed to melt iron. So Crann 
went home disappointed. He began to think 
about it. Surely there must be some way to 
make wind. At last he thought of making some 
bellows, and he made them from two goat- 
skins. Very excitedly he took them to the 
smith’s hut. Smith was delighted, and paid him 
for the bellows with a piece of iron bar Crann 
took the iron bar home. 

One day, when some Traders came to the 
village, he bought a lot of goods from them and 
paid them with the iron bar The people began 
to use iron bars to pay with. But they were 
awkward and not very convenient to carry 
about. They were rather like iron walking 
sticks. So, later on, people came to use round 
coins, and now we have money. 

People found that iron was harder and better 
to use than bronze, so tools and weapons were 
now made of iron, and this time in history is 
called the Iron Age 

First there was the Stone Age, then the 
Bronze Age, and we are still living in the 
Iron Age. 

Handwork flus story introdirces the children to 
lake villages, and gives them some idea of weaving, 
improvements in pottery, the use of another metal, 
iron, and the beginning of money in exchange for goods 

1 Make a co-oper.itive model of a lake village in 
the large sand tray Prepare the sand tray to make 
it look like a marshy swamp Blue paper should be put 
on the sand, to look like water, and pieces of damp 
moss put on it Large twigs should be used to make 
the platform Lach child should make a little hut, 
and put a fiat stone inside for the hearth A stockade 
13 put around the village 

2 Let the children make a primitive loom (hig 
10), and weave a piece of cloth [See Section on 
Handwork ) 

3 Draw, cut out, and colour some pennies. 

4 lalk to the children about some of the work the 
people learnt to do, and tell them that they came to be 
called by the name of the work Get the children to 
suggest names of trades and write them on the black- 
board, eg Smith, Turner, Potter, Weaver, Baker, 
Butcher, Glover, Carpenter, etc 

5 Children to write in their books, The Stone Age, 
The Bronze Age, The Iron Age 



STORIES ABOUT PEOPLE WHO DID 
THINGS FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN ENGLAND 

1. BEDE, THE FATHER OF ENGLISH HISTORY 5. STEPHENSON. THE FATHER OF ENGLISH RAIL- 

2 . CAEDMON, THE FATHER OF ENGLISH SONG WAYS 

3. CAXTON, THE FIRST ENGLISH PRINTER 

4. DRAKE, THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO SAIL 6. I LORENCF NIGHT INGAl 1 , THE URST SOLDIERS’ 

ROUND THE WORLD NURSE 

I. THE STORY OF BEDE 


T he people, HI the days before history was 
written, worked hard and learnt many 
things. They made tools and weapons, 
built houses, learnt to use fire, and to cook They 
learnt to sew and weave They made harps 
and they also learnt to draw. We do not know 
very much about the lives of these people, 
because they could neither read nor wnte, so 
they have left no history books behind for us 
to read 

Many years later the people learnt to read 
and write and to go to church Some good men, 
called monks, built churches They also built 
big houses, near by, where they lived together 
like brothers, and the oldest and wisest of 
them all was like the father and was called the 
Abbot. These houses were called monasteries, 
and the monks taught the people to read and 
write 

Bede is Taken to a Monastery 

In a north countiy village there lived a 
little boy called Bede His father and mother 
died and he had no one to look after him A 
kind man took pity on him and said, “ Poor 
little Bede, he has no one to love him and take 
care of him. I will take him to the monastery 
I am sure the monks will be good to him ” 

So the man took little Bede by the hand, and 
together they trudged along the dusty roads 
until they came, at last, to the monastery 
The little, tired, ragged boy looked up and saw 
before him the big grey stone house, beside 
the grey stone church. The man knocked at 
the door, and it was opened by one of the 


Brothers He looked at the tired tiavelleis and 
said, “ What do you want ? ” 

“ This little boy is an orphan,” he answered. 

” He is only eight ycais old He has no father 
and mother Will ]yOii take care of him ? ” 

The Bi other went and told the Abbot When 
the Abbot saw the little boy, his heart filled 
with pity He looked at little Bede with a kind 
smile and said, ” Why, yes He must stay and 
li\(‘ here with us.” So little Bede stayed, and 
h\e(l with the Brothcis in the monastery. 

The Monks Teach Him 

The Brotheis were very kind to him, and he 
watched them as they went about their work, 
dhey all w'ore long black cloaks with hoods, 
and they had girdles of rope tied round their 
w'aists They slept m a long, bare room and, 
(Mily in the morning, one of the Brothcis rang 
the big bell. As soon as they heard its clang 
they got up, put on their cloaks, pulled the 
hoods over their heads, and with their hands 
folded m front of them, they passed out of the 
dormitory, down the stone stairs, across the 
courtyard to the grey stone church for then 
morning service. Then they had breakfast, 
sitting on benches at a long, bare, wooden table, 
m a bare room with stone walls 

After breakfast they each had their own work 
to do. Some worked in the kitchen, some looked 
after the garden, some tended the sick, some 
looked after tired and weary travelleis, and some 
taught the children in the village to read and 
write. 

Little Bede learnt to read and write, too. He 


44*-{L 1150) 



Fig. ir 


Bede n Brought to the Monastery when a Young Boy 
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had a <juil] pen, and beautiful coloxired paints. 
He wrote on parchment made from the skin of 
an animal. He learnt to make beautiful letters 
in gold, and green, and red. and blue. When 
he wanted his writing to be very beautiful, he 
drew little pictures in the letters, and orna- 
mented them. Bede wrote each letter very 
slowly and very carefully. It took a very long 
time to write. 

When Bede grew up, he became a monk and 
taught the boys in the village to read and write. 
Bede also wrote stories himself. He wanted the 
people to know all about the English people, 
and their lives and thoughts, and so he wrote 
a book about them. This was the first English 
history book, and it took a very long time to 
write. 

The writing was called script, and Bede had 
a special little room where he wrote It was 
called the Scriptorium, and here, at his wooden 
desk, Bede sat day after day. writing. 


The First English Bible 

The years passed by, and Bede became an 
old man. He loved the stories in the Bible, and 
wanted the people to have them written in 
English, instead of Latin, so that they could 
all read and understand them. So Bede set to 
work to write part of the Bible story. But he 
was now too old to sit at his desk in the Script- 
orium. He was so old and tired, that he had to 
he in bed in his little cell As he could no longer 
write himself, one of the boys from the village 
came and sat at his bedside. Bede said the 
words, and the boy wrote them down. 

Day after day the boy came and sat at his 
bedside and wrote and wrote. Bede was so 
old and tired, that his voice grew fainter and 
fainter. Sometimes the boy could hardly hear 
the words he spoke. 

At last one morning the boy said, “ There are 
only a few pages left to write, but you are too 
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Fig. 13 

A Chained Bible 


tired to speak. It is too hard for you.'* But 
Bede repUed, " No, it is easy, take thy pen, mend 
It, ^d write quickly." The boy went on 
wnting, and Bede said the words. All that 
morning the boy wrote. All the afternoon he 
wrote. He looked at Bede and saw how old and 
tired he was. The boy was afraid the work 
would not be done in time. The sun set, and it 
began to grow dark. The boy wrote on. "This 
IS the last page," he said. Then, " This is the 
last line. " It is well," said Bede, " write it " 
So the boy wrote the last line. 

“ Now it is finished," the boy said. Bede's 
heart was filled with gladness. "It is well " 
he said, " thou hast said the truth ; it is 
finished." And then he began to sing a hymn 
of praise, and as he was singing, he died. But 
his work was finished, and the words which he 
had wntten were read by the people for many 
many years. 


Sharpen the 

'vould have written it. Other- 
crayons. Let each child roll up his 
piece of paper, and tie it like a scroll. Give each child 

cut ont Ti?°Py ^ little boy to cobur and 

cut out. These can be traced or enlarged from Fig. 1 1. 
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2 . THE STORY OF CAEDMON, THE FATHER OF 
ENGLISH SONG 


B ede, in his history book, tells the story 
of the first English poet, who was called 
Caedmon. 

Caedmon lived long years ago in a little 
village by the sea, called Whitby. Down below, 
near the sea, were the fishermen’s huts. High 
up, on top of the steep cliff, stood a grey stone 
Abbey. In the Abbey lived a band of good men 
and women. They lived apart from other 
people, in order that they might devote their 
whole time to worshipping and praising God and 
doing good works. They were called monks and 
nuns. The head of them all was a very wise 
woman, called the Abbess Hilda. 

There were a lot of cattle belonging to the 
Abbey, and near by were the huts where dwelt 
the men who looked after the cattle. Every 
night, one of the men slept in the cattleshed to 
look after the cows, and to see that no thieves 
came in to steal them. The men took it in 
turns to look after the cows at night. 

They Tell Stories to Each Other 

None of the men could read or wnte, and they 
had no books , nevertheless, they all loved stories. 
The winter evenings were often long and dull, 
and so, to amuse themselves, and to while away 
the hours, they would gather together in each 
other's houses and tell stories, and sing songs, 
and play on the harp 

The best story-teller, and those who could 
sing and play well, were very popular, and soon 
became famous, and were praised and talked 
about over the whole countryside. 

Caedmon was just an ordinary countryman, 
who lived in a hut in Whitby. He helped to 
look after the Abbey cows, and often when he 
was out in the meadows, sitting on the cool, 
green grass, he would look at the beautiful sky 
and the hedgerows, at the tall trees and the 
gay flowers. He would watch the lark, soaring 
high in the heavens and listen to the merry 
singing of the birds. He thought, how beautiful 
was the earth, and how marvellous all the things 
that God had made. 

In the Abbey, there was a hall, and here the 


men of the village would gather together to 
entertain each other with stories, songs, and 
music, while they ate and drank and made 
merry together. They had a drink that was 
called mead. It was partly made of sweet 
honey. It was in a big bowl that was passed 
round. As they passed the mead cup from one 
to another, each in turn drank and then 
passed it to his neighbour. After the mead- 
cup, the harp was passed round, and each man 
in his turn had to sing and play. All the 
villagers attended these feasts and Caedmon 
went, too. 

But Caedmon was always miserable and 
unhappy, because, when the harp was passed to 
him, he could neither play nor sing. Often, just 
before his turn came, he would quietly slip 
away, leave the merry gathering, and go to his 
hut and there he would sit sadly, saying to 
himself, “ I wish I could make up songs and 
sing.” (Fig 14) 

Caedmon Receives the Gift of Song 

One evening Caedmon attended the feast. It 
was his turn that night to guard the sheep. So 
just before the harp came to him he rose up and 
went to the cattleshed, thinking, ” How I wish 
I could sing.” Then he lay down on the hay 
to rest, with the one thought in his mind, ” I 
wish I could sing.” Soon he fell asleep. 

As he slept, he dreamed a dream. He 
dreamt that an angel stood at his side and said, 
” Caedmon, sing ! ” Caedmon answered sadly, 
” I cannot sing ” The angel said again, ” Caed- 
mon, sing me something.” But Caedmon shook 
his head and said, ” Nay, I cannot, ^that is 
why I leave the feast.” But the angel said, 
” Nevertheless, sing me something.” Then 
Caedmon said, ” What shall I sing ? ” And 
the angel said, " Sing about the beginning of 
things.” 

Then a wonderful thing happened. Caedmon, 
who had never been able to sing, lifted up his 
voice, and in his dream sang a beautiful song. 
He sang about the wonders and beauties of the 
earth and the Glory of God. 



Fig. 14 

Caedmon Departed when U Came to his Turn to Stne 
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He Remembers His Dream 

Next morning, when he awoke, Caedmon 
remembered all the things that he had sung 
in his dream. He told the chief man of the 



Fig 15 

Another Type of Harp used in Caedmon's Tme 

village, who took him to the Abbess Hilda and 
he sang to her. She gathered together all the 
wise men from the countryside, and Caedmon 
sang to them. It was very beautiful. 

Then they read to Caedmon from the* Bible, 
and he turned it into beautiful poetry. It was 


so wonderful, and so beautiful, that the Abbess 
Hilda asked Caedmon to become a monk. So 
he gave up being a cowherd and lived in the 
Abl^y. He made wonderful songs and poetry 
for the people. The songs were all about the 
wisdom and glory of God, and the wonderful 
earth, and stories from the Bible. 

Wlien Caedmon was an old man, he was 
taken to a house near the Abbey, where the 
monks and nuns looked after the poor and sick. 
Caedmon, knowing that his end was near, 
asked the priest to bless him. Then he said, 
“ Will it be long e’er it is dawn, when the monks 
will sing their morning song of praise to God ? " 

“ Not long,” said the priest. 

” Let us await that time,” said Caedmon. 

That morning, as the sun arose and the monks 
began to sing their morning hymn of praise, 
Caedmon passed away. 

Handwork Let tlic children write, " Caedmon ii 
sometimes called the Father of English Song " Draw 
pictures of the cowherds in the Hail, passing round the 
mead-cup and the harp Let the children try to make 
up short lines of poetry, eg — 

'I he wind is blowing 
The fields are fresh and green 
The sun is shining on the trees 
The birds are singing, etc 

Make a little morlel in the sand tray of Whitby, with 
the sea and cliffs (see page 748) and the Abbey 
on the cliffs Use blue paper for the sea, "Plasticine" for 
the Abbey Caedmon and the cows can be cut out of 
paper 


3. THE STORY OF CAXTON 


I N the olden days all books had to be wntten 
by hand. They were written on parchment, 
and when they were finished they were rolled 
up and kept in jars or wooden boxes A large 
number of these was called a library. 

In those days there lived a man called William 
Caxton. His work was to copy books. It 
took a very long time. His eyes grew tired 
looking at the white parchment for so long, 
and often his hand ached as he held the quill 


and sat writing, writing, writing, day in, day 
out. 

Some books were very long ; one was about 
thirty yards long. Sometimes it took two or 
three years to copy a book. Caxton often 
wished that there was a quicker way of making 
books, and a way that did not make the hand 
ache so. Books were very expensive ; only rich 
people could afford to buy them , and very few 
people could read. 
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Coster's Discovery 

At this time there lived a man in Holland 
called Coster. One day, when he was out, 
sitting on a log in the woods, he took out his 
knife and peeled off some of the bark. Then 
he cut it into the letters of the alphabet and 
took them home to amuse his children. He 
found that by putting ink on them, he could 
print the letters on paper. He was very pleased 
with this discovery, and was quite sure that 
books could be printed in the same way. 

A man in Germany, called Gutenburg, also 
found out a way to print, and his way was 
much quicker. He made a machine called a 
printing-press. There were cases for holding 
the letters, and brushes for spreading the ink. 
It had a press for pressing the sheets of paper 
on to the inky letters. 

Caxton heard of this wonderful invention. 
He could hardly believe it to be true To be 
able to make one hundred copies of a book in 
a few weeks 1 Just think of it— it had some- 
times taken Caxton a year to copy one. 

Caxton Goes to Germany 

So Caxton went to Germany to learn the 
secrets of the printing-press (Fig. 16.) He 
stayed for some time, and made a printing-press 
for himself, and printed a book of stories about 
the heroes in the days of old. Then he returned 
to England, bringing his printing-press and his 
book with him. 

He set up his printing-press in a room in 
Westminster. There he printed many books, 
story books and poetry books, and books of 
travel. People thought the printing-press was 
very wonderful. It was amazing that books 
could be made so quickly, and without making 
the hand ache writing them. 

Crowds of people came to watch Caxton at 
his work. Even the King and Queen and little 
Princes came and would sit in the printing shop, 
watching Caxton at his work, and talking to 
him about this wonderful invention. 

People often brought books which they had 
written by hand, to ask Caxton to print them 
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copies. The books were no longer made into 
rolls, but were printed on to flat pieces of 
paper. Caxton made covers for the books to 
keep the pages together and to keep them flat. 
He was a bookbinder as well as a printer. 

How the Books were Bound 

Caxton 's methods of bookbinding were very 
clumsy. He put the pages of the book between 
two wooden boards. These were covered with 
leather, which was fastened down by hammering 
in large brass nails. The back was stuck with 
glue, which was laid on very thickly to make 
it stick. The book was fastened with a thick 
clasp. The books were very heavy and clumsy ; 
no one would want to carry them about. 

Caxton taught some of his friends to print, 
and they helped him, and after he died they 
carried on the work of printing. 

Some time after Caxton 's time, copies of the 
Bible came to be printed, and a copy was placed 
in the churches of the land. Books were much 
dearer than they are nowadays. The Bible was 
very valuable, and each was fastened by a chain 
to a pillar in the church. This was done so that 
it could not be stolen. 

The people would go into the churches, and 
a man who could read would read the Bible to 
the people. They did not have a Bible in their 
own homes , they were too expensive. 

At first, only the very rich could afford to buy 
books. But as more came to be printed, they 
became cheaper, and men and women who could 
not read began to learn and to teach the children. 
So people began to grow wiser, and to have a 
greater knowledge of what was being done and 
thought in the world. 

William Caxton is sometimes called the 
Father of English Printing, 

Handwork The children can cut letters into raw 
potatoes and stick printing can be attempted. (Sm 
Handwork Section ) 

Let the children play at being the first printers 
One can be Caxton, two or three his assistants, and 
other children be the people coming to watch him at 
work and talk together about how wonderful it is 
The King and Queen and Princes can be represented. 

Children may try to make their own books {see pages 
215, 218, 219), and decorate the covers 



Fig. i6 


Caxton Visiting a German Printing Press 
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4. THE STORY OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


M any of the inventions of primitive 
times were rough, but they were be- 
ginnings which were improved in later 
years. Instead of dug-out canoes, good sail- 
ing ships were built, and the people became 
great sailors. One famous English sailor was 
a man named Francis Drake. He lived in 
Plymouth in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


Drake Goes in Search of Treasure 

But in those far-off days the English and the 
Spaniards were not good friends. The King of 
Spain wanted to be King of England, and the 
sailors used to fight each other if they met on 
the ocean. 

Francis Drake was a very brave sailor. He 





Fig 17 

The Golden Htnd^ in which Drake Sailed 


There was much gaiety in those days. The 
people wore brightly coloured clothes. The rich 
people dressed in silks, and satins, and velvet, 
and had ruffles round their necks Both men 
and women wore these gay clothes. 

The people all the world over were making 
discoveries. Printing had been invented, and 
many books of travel were read, and sailors of 
all nations wanted to explore new countries. 

The Spaniards built mighty ships ; they were 
wonderful seamen, and sailed to many different 
foreign parts, bringing back to Spam gold and 
other rich treasures. 


went to sea when he was quite a young boy. 
Many times he sailed to the Spanish Main, and 
many fights he had with the Spaniards. 

One day he set sail with five ships, to fight 
the Spaniards, should he meet them, and to 
explore and to see if he could find treasures to 
bring back to the Queen. The ship that he sailed 
in was called the Golden Hind. His ships were 
small, and the seas were rough and stormy, 
but Drake and his men were brave and ready 
to endure hardships. 

They had many adventures on their voyage. 
They met Spanish ships, fought with them, and 




Drake Finishes hts Game of Bowls b/fore he goes to Fight the Armada 
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took gold and silver from them to take back 
to the Queen. They sailed on and on. Drake 
would not turn back to go home. They 
encountered many storms and rough times. 
Drake had set out with five ships, but only one 
remained, the rest were lost, they had been 
sunk or driven back by the Spaniards. But still 
Drake sailed on. No one from England had 
ever sailed that way before, they did not know 
the way, or what penis would he m their path, 
but still Drake sailed on. 

At last he set out for home, but he did not 
turn, and come back the same way ; he sailed 
straight on, and, after being away for three 
years, he arrived home in England, He had 
sailed right round the world. He was the 
first Englishman to sail round the world, and 
the English were very proud of him The Queen 
was so pleased that she called him Sir Francis 
Drake. 

The Great Armada 

At last the King of Spain made up his mind 
to send a great fleet of ships to England, so 
that he could beat the English and be king. 
The Queen was not afraid, for she knew that she 
had many brave sailors like Sir Francis Drake 
who would help her to drive the Spaniards away. 

The King of Spain got ready a fleet of great 
ships He called it “The Invincible Armada,” 
which meant “ the fleet that cannot be beaten.” 
The ships were very large and powerful beside 
the little English ships. 

The English were always on the look-out for 
the Spanish ships. Then, one day, the watchers 
saw the Great Armada sailing up the English 
Channel. There was no wireless, or telegrams, 
to carry the messages in those days. But on 
many a hill in England fires haci been laid, 
ready to light, to tell the news that the enemy 
were near. As each watcher saw the blaze, he 
lit his fire, and soon all the beacon fires from 
one end of the land to the other were blazing 
forth the news, “ The Spanish Armada is here.” 


There was great excitement, and people were 
rushing hither and thither, making preparations 
to defend their country. 

Sir Francis Drake and some of his friends, who 
were sea captains, were playing a game of bowls 
together on Plymouth Hoe. Presently a messen- 
ger came running up. “ The enemy are coming, 
the enemy are coming!” he cried breathlessly, 
“ The Spanish Armada has been sighted in the 
English Channel ! ” 

The chief captain dropped his ball. ” We 
must go at once,” he said, “ and hurry to our 
ships.” “ No ! No 1 my lord,” said Drake in a 
calm voice ; “we will first finish our game of 
bowls. There is time enough to finish our game, 
and thrash the men of Spain.” So Sir Francis 
Drake went on playing. He finished his game 
and won it, too. Then he and the other captains 
went to their ships. 

Drake Sinks the Spanish Ships 

The Invincible Armada came sailing up the 
Channel, and the small English ships lay hidden 
in Plymouth Harbour. When the Spanish ships 
passed them, they came out and fired their 
guns, and went away so quickly that the 
Spanish sailors could do them no harm. The 
fighting lasted a week, then a great storm blew, 
and what was left of the Invincible Armada 
returned to Spam, much to the joy of the 
English people. 

Sir Francis Drake was a brave sailor. He was 
the first Englishman to sail round the world. 
After this, English ships sailed to all parts of 
the world and England became well known in 
all foreign lands. 

Handwork i Lc't the children write, " Sir Francis 
Drake was the first Englishman to sail round the world " 
2 Make models of the Golden Htnd with sticks, "Plas- 
ticine," and paper ( 56 f Fig 17) 3 Give each child 
an outline of a ship These can be traced and hecto- 
graphed by the teachers Let the children colour them 
and cut them out, and then stick them on to a large 
piece of paper to make a fleet sailing up the Channel 
4 Draw pictures of the beacon fires being lit, to tell 
the news of the arrival of the Spanish Armada 
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5. THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 


N owadays, it is very easy to journey 
from place to place. There are trains 
and motor-cars, and steamers, and aero- 
planes, and we can visit our friends all over the 
world. 

In primitive times, people could not journey 
far, as they had to walk everywhere they went. 
Then they made friends with horses, and they 
could ride. Turners learnt to make wheels, 
and then carts were made. 

For many, many years the quickest way to 
travel on land was by coach. It was slow, and 
the roads were often bumpy, and the coachmen 
had to stop at inns to feed and rest the horses. 

But people now had books, and they could 
read and learn each other’s thoughts. They were 
finding out many things. One man, called James 
Watt, found out how to use steam. When he was 
a little boy he often sat in a chair by the kitchen 
fire and watched the kettle boil. He noticed 
how the steam came out of the spout. He saw 
the steam make the lid of the kettle move up 
and down. He thought about this “ If the 
steam can make the kettle lid move, it ought 
to make other things move, too." James Watt 
made a steam engine. Later on George Stephen- 
son made the first railway engine 

He was too Poor to go to School 

Geoige Stephenson lived moie than a hundied 
years ago. When he was a little boy he lived 
near a coal pit in the North of England. His 
father was an engine man, and was very poor. 
There was no money to pay for George to go to 
school, and so he did not learn to read and write. 
He had several small sisters and brothers, and 
he spent the day looking after them. He had 
to see they did not get in the way of the coal 
trucks. 

George loved to watch the colliery engines. 
He liked engines so much that m the evenings 
he would make himself little toy engines, out 
of clay that he got from the ground. He was 
always thinking about engines and how he 
would like to make a real one. 

While he was still a boy, he had to go to work 
to cam money, as the family was so poor. First 


he looked after the cows for twopence a day. 
Then he went to help on a farm for fourpence a 
day. Some years after, he went to work at the 
pit. This he liked very much, because he could 
watch the engmes he loved so well. He was 
now grown up, but he could neither read nor 
write. However, he was now earning money, 
so he went to a night school. He wanted to 
learn all he could, so that he could make a 
railway, that would run on lines and draw 
trucks and carriages for people to ride in. 

Stephenson's Idea 

At first people laughed at the idea. " It is 
not possible," they said, " for coaches to run 
without horses to pull them." Others said, 
" It is not safe, the engine might blow up." 
Some people were very frightened at the thought 
of a lailway train, and said that they would 
never dare to ride in one. 

George Stephenson went on working hard at 
his " Iron Horse," as he called his engine. 
He tried again and again, and at last he suc- 
ceeded, and his railway train was ready and 
the lines laid. It was called " Puffing Billy." 
It ran from Stockton to Darlington. There were 
some carriages carrying coal and flour, and there 
was a carriage for passengers. This was not 
comfortable like our railway carriages are, but 
was rather like a cattle truck 

Crowds of people gathered together at the 
side of the line to watch, and as " Puffing Billy " 
passed them they waved and cheered. It was 
a great day for George Stephenson, for it was 
the first railway tram to carry passengers, and 
his great plans had really come to pass. After- 
wards, railway lines were laid all over theWrld, 
and to-day we can travel by train in every 
land. 

Handwork i Let the children wnte " George 
Stephenson was the Father of English Railways " 

2 Let them draw pictures of James Watt sitting by 
the fire watching the steam come from the kettle. 

3 Make " Puffing Billy " from waste material, e g 
match boxes, corks, cardboard, and paper. {See Section 
OH Handwork ) 4 Draw " Puffing Billy " (Fig. 19) on 
a large sheet oi paper Give hcctographed outlines 
of people to cut out and colour, to make a co-operative 
picture of a crowd watching " Puffing Billy." 




Fig. 19 

Puffing Billy’s Ftrsi Journey 
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6. THE STORY OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


N owadays, when an army goes out to 
fight, doctors and nurses go too, to look 
after the wounded soldiers At one time 
there were no such nurses, and many soldiers 
died through lack of help. The first soldiers’ 
nurse was a woman named Florence Nightingale. 

When Florence was a little girl, she lived in a 
big house, with a garden, in Derbyshire. She 
loved to play with her dolls and often pretended 
that they were ill, and nursed them. She used 
to put them to bed, and smoothed their pillows 
She would tempt their appetites with dainty 
food, which she carried to them on her little 
toy plates, and she gave them cool drinks from 
her little toy cups. 

But not so her sister Frances. Frances did 
not care much about her dolls, and often their 
legs and arms got broken, their heads cracked, 
or they were singed by the fire , but Frances 
did not bother about them at all. However, 
Florence took care of them, and loved to bandage 
their legs and arms and nurse them. 

Florence also loved all animals and was a 
kind friend to them, too. 

Florence Cares for a Sheep Dog 

One day, when Florence was riding on her 
pony over the downs with the Vicar, they 
passed old Roger, the shepherd, looking after 
his sheep. He was trying, with some difficulty, 
to collect his scattered flock himself The vicar 
stopped to ask him where his good sheep dog 
was Old Roger replied, “ Some naughty boys 
have thrown stones at him. They have broken 
his leg. Poor old Cap will no longer be of any 
use. He will not be able to run about, and I 
shall have to have him killed.” 

When Florence heard this, she was so sorry 
for poor Cap, and so she went all by herself to 
Roger's hut. There lay the poor sheep dog in 
great pain. Florence got some hot water and 
gently bathed his wounds, while Cap looked on 
with patient, grateful eyes. Then Florence 
wanted some bandages. There were none in 
the hut, all she could see was Roger’s clean 
smock hanging up on a nail. She took it down, 
and tore it into strips to bandage Cap's leg. 


In the evening, when Roger returned, he was 
so surprised and pleased to find his faithful dog 
much better. Cap’s leg was not really broken, 
and Florence had doctored it so well that the 
swelling had gone down, and before long Cap 
was once again able to run about and help 
Roger to look after the sheep 

After this Florence became quite famous as 
an animal’s doctor. When any of their pets were 
hurt, the villagers would bring them to Florence 
to nurse. 

Florence's Pets 

Florence also had many pets of her own that 
she loved very dearly, and she was always kind 
to old and worn-out animals. Out in the paddock 
was an old pony called Peggy. Peggy was a 
great friend, and every morning Florence would 
go out to see her. Peggy knew the little girl's 
footsteps and, as soon as she heard her, she came 
trotting up to the gate to meet her. Florence 
always had something nice for Peggy, an apple 
or a carrot, or some other dainty. She would 
often hide something in her pocket, and Peggy 
would poke her nose into the pocket in search 
of it. 

When the stable cat had kittens, Florence 
always went in to see them, and the mother cat 
always purred with delight, for she knew that 
Florence would be kind and would not hurt her 
little pussies. 

Florence also loved the squirrels and fed them 
with nuts, and often in the springtime there 
was a little woolly lamb to care for. 

Florence was also interested in the poor and 
sick people of the village, and she often visited 
them to cheer them up, and take them dainty 
morsels of food 

Nurses are Wanted 

When Florence grew up, there was a war, and 
the English soldiers had to go away to fight. 
They had a long way to go, many miles by sea. 
The winter was cold and bleak, and the poor 
soldiers had many hardships to endure. Many 
were wounded, and died through lack of comfort 
and care. 



Fig. 2c 

Florenct N ighiingaU—the Lady of the Lamp 
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One day, a letter came to England, telling 
the sad news, and asking if some brave ladies 
would go out to look after the wounded soldiers, 
and so save their lives. Florence Nightingale 
said at once that she would go. A great fight 
had taken place, and many soldiers were lying 



Florence Nightingale’s Lamp, Modelled in 
Plasticine 


of the night she quietly went round the wards, 
carrying a lamp in her hand. The sleepless 
soldiers looked forward to her coming, and so 
she came to be known as " The Lady with the 
Lamp." 

She stayed out two years, and then she 



A Similar Lamp for Paper Cutting 
It is cut from a double piece of paper with the 
ends pasted together, so that it will stand 


wounded and awaiting the care of kind nurses. 
So Florence Nightingale and her band of brave 
nurses went out across the sea, where it was cold 
and bleak and comfortless, to nurse the soldiers. 

The poor men could not understand the 
change. Now they had nice clean beds, and good 
food, and were properly cared for. 

Florence was the head of the hospital, and 
she never seemed to grow weary as, day after 
day, she nursed the soldiers back to life. Even 
at night she was on duty In the dark silence 


returned to England. Some friends wanted to 
give her some money for her noble work. She 
would not accept it for herself ; instead, she 
built a school for nurses, so that other nurses 
could learn to tend and care for the sick. 

Handwork Let each child make a hospital ward 
from an old boot box The beds can be made from 
match boxes or stiff paper, and the bedclothes, soldiers, 
and nurses, can be cut out of paper and coloured, 

2 Model "Cap,” the old shepherd’s dog (m Section 
on Nature Study) . in "Plasticine” and bandage one leg. 

3 Make a model of Florence Nightingale's lamp 
(Fig 21 ) .4 Let the children colour a Red Cross flag 
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SIX STORIES ABOUT GREAT PEOPLE 

1. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 4 . ROBERT BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 

2. THE STORY OF HORATIUS 5- JOAN OF ARC 

3 . ALFRED THE GREAT 6 . PETER THE GREAT 

1. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


T here once lived a king called Philip. 
He was King of Macedonia, near Greece. 
In those days there were many wars and 
much fighting. One day, a messenger came to 
Philip with tidings. He told him three things. 
He said, " 0 King, your army has won a victory. 
Your horse has won a prize at the Olympian 
games. You have a baby son.” 

This baby son was called Alexander, and when 
he grew up he became one of the world's greatest 
conquerors, and was known as Alexander the 
Great. 

Alexander was a fine, handsome boy. His 
teacher was called Aristotle, and was one of the 
wisest men that ever lived. He taught Alexander 
to be kind, and generous, and brave. As 
Alexander grew up. he looked forward to the day 
when he would be a soldier like his father. 
Every day he used to practise running and 
wrestling, and riding on horseback. 


horseman could manage it. They gave up in 
despair, and told the King that it was a very 
bad horse indeed, and the King said, ” Then 
take the horse away, I will not buy it.” 

But the boy Alexander had been watching 
all the time, and he called out, ” What a splendid 
horse we are losing, because these men have 
neither the skill nor the courage to manage 
him. They are cowards, all of them.” 

Philip turned to the boy and said, ” My son, 
these men are older and wiser than you. They 
are my best horsemen. You speak as if you 
could ride Bucephalus.” 

” And so I could, father,” the boy answered 
boldly. 

The King said, ” Then try, my boy, and if you 
succeed, I will buy you the horse. But what 
if you fail ? ” 

” I will pay for the horse myself,” answered 
Alexander. 


Alexander's Horse 

One day a man came to the Palace with a 
liorse to sell. The King went out to see it, and 
Alexander, who loved horses, went too. The 
King was very pleased with the horse. It was 
so fine, that he thought he would like it for his 
own. He ordered all his best grooms to ride the 
horse round the field, so that he could see if it 
was a swift runner, and whether it was gentle 
and safe. 

The horse was called Bucephalus, and really 
was very beautiful to look upon. But it was 
young and frisky, and no one had yet been able 
to mount it. The grooms all thought it would 
be quite easy to ride Bucephalus. One after the 
other they tried ; but without success. The 
horse tossed its head, and reared, and would let 
no one come near. Not even the King's best 


Frightened oj His Shadow 

When the people heard this, they all burst out 
laughing. But Alexander was not joking. He 
was serious, for he had seen something that no 
one else had noticed, and that was that the horse 
was being frightened and annoyed by its own 
shadow, which was all the time moving in front 
of him. 

Alexander took firm hold of the bridle, and 
turned the horse towards the sun, so that the 
shadow was behind him, where he could not 
see it. He gently stroked Bucephalus with his 
hand, and the horse gradually grew quieter, 
was less restless, and was at last standing still. 
Alexander would now have jumped on his back, 
but he still had on his little white linen cloak, 
which he always wore in the house. It was a 
loose cloak, and fell over one shoulder (Fig. 23). 
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Fig 22 

Yoitn^ AUxander Riding on Bucephalus 
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He could not ride in it, for it would have been in 
the way, but he was afraid of startling Buce- 
phalus if he took it off. So he spoke gentle and 
soothing words to the horse, and with one hand 
stroked his neck. Meanwhile, with the other 



Fig 23 

Alexander as a Young Boy, with hts LxUle 
Linen Cloak 


hand, he undid the clasp that fastened the 
cloak to his shoulder and let it slip on to the 
ground. At the same time he jumped on the 
horse's back. He did this with such a bump, and 
so suddenly, that he really did scare Bucephalus, 
who began to kick and rear as before, and then 
began to gallop fiercely round the field. Round 
and round he went. It was all Alexander could 
do to keep his seat, but he held on tight. 

The people watched with wide-open eyes. 
They were breathless with excitement. Philip's 
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heart beat fast with fear. He wished he had 
not let his son attempt so daring a deed The 
horse would surely throw him, and he would be 
killed. 

Alexander had no fear. He tightly held the 
reins and gradually the horse slowed down, and 
very gently Alexander guided him, and at last 
he obeyed him and they galloped joyfully 
together round the field. Then Alexander rode 
up to his father, sprang from his horse, and stood 



before him, victorious. The people cheered 
loudly, and Philip proudly kissed his son. 

Alexander Becomes King 

When Alexander grew up, he became King, 
but he thought Macedonia was too small a 
kingdom for him, and he set off to make himself 
master of all the countries around. He loved 
his horse Bucephalus very dearly, and he always 
rode Bucephalus when he went to battle. Then, 
at last, after many years, Bucephalus was 
wounded in battle and died. Alexander was very 
sad at losing him and mourned deeply for him. 
He built a city on the spot where he was buried, 
and called the city Bucephalia in memory of his 
beloved horse. 

Alexander was one of the greatest men who 
ever lived. He was a wonderful soldier and 
leader of men, and he admired pioetry and noble 
things. He is always known as Alexander the 
Great. 
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2 . HOW HORATIUS KEPT THE BRIDGE 


H ORATIUS was a little Roman boy who 
lived long ago. He leamt to love his 
city, and knew that he must always be 
ready to protect and die for Rome. Rome had 
walls all around the city, and the River Tiber 
flowed past. Across the river was a bridge to 
the city gate, and no one could enter or leave 
the city without going through the gate. When 
Horatius grew up he became the Keeper of the 
Gate. He would often watch the river, splashing 
up against the city walls. The river Tiber was a 
god to the Romans, and they used to pray to 
the Father Tiber. 

At that time the Romans had a cruel king 
called Tarquin, whom they did not like, for he 
was proud and cruel, and did not help the city. 
At last the Romans drove him away and chose 
two of the wisest men in the city to rule over 
them. These men were called Consuls. 


Tarquin Attacks Rome 

Tarquin did not like this, and made up his 
mind to get back the kingdom. He went to some 
people called the Tuscans and asked the King 
of the Tuscans to help him, which he promised 
to do. One night, Tarquin and a large army of 
Tuscan soldiers came marching across the fields, 
trampling down the grass with their heavy 
tread and burning houses as they passed. The 
news spread over the country, " Tarquin is 
coming.” Men and women snatched up their 
possessions and fled with their children to Rome 
for safety. Horatius opened the gate and let 
them in. 

Soon the news spread throughout Rome. The 
people gathered together m crowds near the 
Gate, and the Consul and chief men hurried to 
the river side to see what could be done. The 
Consul anxiously looked across the river, and 
in the distance he saw Tarquin and the Tuscan 
army marching towards the bridge. “If they 
once get across the bridge Rome will be lost,” 
he said. 

” Let us break down the bridge,” said some- 
one. ” Yes. if we do that, they cannot get 
across, and our good Father Tiber will save us,” 
said someone else. But when the Consul looked 


across the river, he saw the enemy coming nearer 
and nearer. ” The plan is good,” he said, “ but 
it IS too late ; the enemy will be upon us before 
the bridge is down ” 
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Fig 25 

A Roman Standard 


Horatius Offers to Hold the Bridge 

Horatius bravely stepped forward and ,said, 
” Sir Consul, the path to the bridge is narrow ; 
only one can cross at a time. I will go to the 
other side and stop the enemy from crossing, 
while you and the other Romans cut down the 
bridge.” Then two other brave Romans stepped 
out and said, ” We will go, too, to help Horatjus 
keep the bridge.” So Horatius and his two 
friends fastened on their shields and helmets, 
and crossed the bridge and stood waiting at 
the narrow entrance. 




Fig 26 


Horatms Defends the Budge mth the Help of his Two Friends 
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Towards them came Tarquin and the Tuscan 
army. Nearer and nearer they came, their shields 
flashing in the sunlight. They reached the 
entrance to the bridge. When the great army 
looked and saw three Romans facing them, they 
burst out laughing. First three Tuscan soldiers 
tried to get over to the bridge, then three more, 
and yet again more, but each time Horatius 
and his two friends bravely drove them back, 
and they fell to the ground. 

All this time the people in the city were busy 
with their axes and their hammers. They smote 
at the planks of the bridge with all their might, 
loosening the props. 

The three Romans were getting tired, theirs 
was strenuous work. They could not keep a 
whole army at bay much longer. When would 
the bridge be ready to fall ? Then from across the 
river came the welcome shout, “ Come back, 
come back, Horatius ! Back, Lartius ! Back* 
Herminius ! The bridge is falling, the bridge is 
falling." 

The Bridge Falk 

Lartius quickly ran back. Herminius darted 
after him. They reached the other side in safety. 
Then there was a loud crash like thunder, and 
the tottering bridge fell with a mighty splash 
into the river. The Romans raised a cheer, the 
bridge was down. The enemy could not get 
across ; Rome was saved. Their shouts soon died 
down, for as they looked across they saw that 
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brave Horatius was all alone on the other 
shore ! There was a deathly silence as they 
watched, wondering what he would do. In front 
of him was the Tuscan army, behind him flowed 
the deep waters of the Tiber. He was all alone. 

" Down with him," yelled one of the Tuscans. 
" Nowyield thee," shouted another, with a sneer. 

Horatius took no notice. He stood still for a 
moment, then slowly he turned round. The 
enemy was now behind him, the river in front. 
Then looking at the river, he prayed to it. 
" O Tiber, Father Tiber, I pray you to save 
me " ; and with these words he plunged head- 
long into the river and, with his heavy armour 
on, he began to swim across. 

The current was strong and the waters deep 
and rough. The people all gazed, breathless 
with fear. Could he do it ? No, he was sink- 
ing ; he would drown. Then they saw him rise 
again in the waters. On and on he swam ; the 
river he loved and worshipped was holding him 
up. 

At last he reached the other side in safety. 
He passed through the city gates, the people 
crowded round their hero to shake hands. 
There was clapping and loud cheers for brave 
Horatius who had kept the bridge, and saved 
Rome from the cruel King Tarquin. 

Handwork. The story may be acted. Let the children 
write and learn — 

*' O Tiber, Father Tiber, 

To whom the Homans pray, 

A Homan’s life, a Homan's arms. 

Take thou in charge this day." 
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3. ALFRED THE GREAT 


O NE of England's greatest men was a 
King, called Alfred the Great. He lived 
long ago, before the days of printed 
books, and when the English rowed about in 
roughly made boats and dug-out canoes. 

When Alfred was a little boy his mother, the 
Queen, often read poetry to him. He loved to 
listen and say it over and over again until he 
knew it by heart. One day the Queen showed 
Alfred and his brothers a beautiful book of 
songs. She read the songs to them. “ What 
a lovely book," said Alfred, " and what beautiful 
songs." The Queen turned to the boys and said, 
" I will give the book as a prize to the one who 
first learns to read it." 

In those days very few people could read. 
Alfred's brothers did not care to learn. They 
preferred to go out and play. But Alfred 
found a master to teach him, and worked hard 


and persevered, and at last one day he proudly 
went to the Queen and said, " I can read." He 
won the prize, and had learnt to read before 
his big brothers did. 

Aljred Becomes King 

Later on Alfred became King. In those days 
some fierce people, called the Danes, used to 
come to England in big black ships, and robbed 
the people and tried to take their land. Alfred 
had a very hard time trying to drive them 
away, and one time he himself was driven back 
by the Danes. But Alfred was brave, and did 
not lose heart. On one occasion he and his men 
had to go away and hide in a place where there 
were wet marshes all round. Alfred went about 
disguised as a beggar. 

One day, when he was out, he was feeling 



Fig. 28 

King Alfred in the Peasant's Cottage 
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rather tired, and seeing a hut in the distance, he 
went to it, to see if he could rest and be safe 
from the Danes, who were around, searching for 
him. The hut belonged to a cowherd, and his 
wife was busy about her work. King Alfred 
went up, knocked at the door, and asked the 
good wife if he might rest awhile. She thought 
he was a common beggar, and did not receive 
him very graciously, but she had a kind heart 
and let him in. She was busy mixing the dough 
for some cakes. Some stones were her hearth, 
and she poured the cakes on to them. Then, 
turning to Alfred, she said, “ Here, beggar, 
watch these cakes, and see they do not bum, 
while I go about my work." 

He Lets the Cakes Burn 

Alfred sat down on a log beside the cakes. 
He was thinking deeply, and forgot all about 
the good wife’s cakes. “ I must drive the Danes 
away," he said to himself. " I must find a 

way, somehow " Then the good wife came 

back, and, looking down, she saw her cakes were 
burnt ! She shook him angrily. " You lazy 
good-for-nothing," she cried, " you sit there 
idle and let the cakes burn, though I warrant 
you will be quick enough to eat them." In her 
wrath she picked up a faggot ready to beat him. 

The tramp of footsteps was heard, Alfred 
turned, and there was the Danish Chief and his 
soldiers. Has King Alfred passed this way ? " 
they asked. Alfred's heart beat loudly within 
him. But the good wife, dropping her stick, 
said, " Nay I there is no one here but this idle. 


good-for-nothing beggar. I was just about to 
thrash him for letting my cakes bum." 

At that the Danish Chief laughed. " We must 
search elsewhere," he said, and the enemy 
passed on. King Alfred was saved. 


He is Safe 

Presently some English soldiers came along ; 
they were stepping warily, and their faces wore 
anxious looks. When they saw King Alfred 
they rushed towards him joyfully, and kneeling 
before him cried, " Your Majesty is safe." 

" Your Majesty ? " exclaimed the good wife in 
surprise ; and then she realized to her horror 
that this beggar, whom she had scolded, was 
Alfred, King of England. She fell on her knees, 
and humbly begged for pardon. King Alfred 
put his hand on her head and said, " Nay, ask 
not for pardon, but rather must I thank thee 
for saving my life from the Danes." Later on, 
the Danes were driven from the land. 

King Alfred was a good and kind king. He 
loved books and learning, and wanted all the 
people in the land to be able to read. He founded 
schools and built churches. He saved England 
from the Danes, and made the people build 
many long, swift ships to guard against attacks 
by sea. He is sometimes called " The Father 
of the British Navy." 


^onrfte/orA. Let the children act the story of King 
Sectioi^ Plays for 
model the cakes in “Plasti- 
cine. Each child can make a Viking ship from “Plasti- 

cardboard 

lor the shields. (Ses page 664.; 
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4. ROBERT BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 


I N the olden days, the Scotch and English 
each had their own King. They were often 
unfriendly towards each other, and had 
many fights and quarrels. 

One King of Scotland was called Robert 
Bruce. He was a very brave man. At that time, 
Edward, King of England, wanted to be King 
of Scotland too, and so the Scotch and English 
fought many battles. Each time the English 
won. 

Bruce was very distressed. Battle after battle 
was lost. Then he heard that Edward was 
marching up to Scotland with a larger army 
than ever. Bruce was in despair, and at length 
he was forced to flee to the hills, where he was 
hunted from place to place. 

He Hides HimselJ 

He found a lonely hut on the hillside, and 
here he hid himself. It was rough and tumbled- 
down, there were cobwebs in the corners, 
and his bed was a heap of straw on the 
ground. 

One day he was lying in the hut thinking sad 
thoughts. " It IS no use," he said to himself 
“lam beaten every time." He had almost lost 
hope “ I think I had better give up trying 
any more." 

As he lay thinking, he looked up, and there 
he saw a spider hanging by its long thread 
from the roof of the hut. It was trying to 
swing itself from one beam to another, to weave 
its web. It could not do it. Bruce watched. 
The spider tried again without success, then 
again and again. Bruce thought it surely 
would give up this time. He sat up and watched 
with interest. But no, the spider tned again. 
It tried six times, and each time it failed. 

Bruce wondered, " Would it try a seventh 
time ? " Eagerly Bruce watched the spider. 
Yes, it tried a seventh time ; and this time the 
thread stuck fast and the spider made its 
web. 

Bruce thought it over. The spider did not 
give up in despair , it went on trying until it 
succeeded. “ I won't be beaten by a spider," 
said Bruce, " I, too, will try again." 


Bruce Tries Again 

He got up, and left his hiding place and once 
more gathered his army together. He marched 
them near a little stream called Bannock Burn. 
There was only one way by which the English 
could reach them, and that was by coming 
over some boggy land. 



Fig. 29 

The Busy Spider 


Bruce had some pits dug, and covered them 
with turf, hoping to catch the English in those 
traps. 

Early one Sunday morning the battle 'took 
place. Everything turned out as Bruce had 
planned. The enemy came galloping over the 
boggy land, and were caught in the traps. The 
Scotch won the battle, and the English returned 
home Bruce was again King of Scotland, and 
was glad that he had not given in, but had 
persevered and been successful. 

Handwork Let the children draw pictures of King 
Bruce in the but watching the spider. Make a “ Plasti- 
cine” model of a spider, and draw his web, (Fig. 29) 
Writ# " If at first you do not succeed, try again." 




Fig. 30 

Bruce Watches the Spidt 
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5. JOAN 

T his is a story about a very brave girl 
called Joan of Arc, who in the olden days 
helped France. 

At that time the French and Hnglish were not 
friends, for the King of England wanted to be 
King of France, and so there was constant 
fighting, and for many years the French had 
a very unhappy time. 

As Joan grew up, she often heard sad talcs 
of the dreadful things that were happening. 
Once some English soldiers came to the village, 
drove away the cattle, and even stole the furni- 
ture from the poor people’s cottages. 

Joan's Home 

Joan lived in the quiet little village of 
Domr^my. A slow river wended its way near 
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the house, and close by was a small grey church. 
Joan was a simple little maiden. She had a 
sweet face and black hair. She was quiet, shy, 
and obedient. She spent her day spinning and 
helping her mother with the housework, and 
looking after the sheep. 

She was a kind-hearted girl, and one winter 
night a poor man knocked at the door, just as 
the family were sitting down to supper. The 
man was starving, but Joan's father was about 
to send him away. Joan slipped shyly from her 
seat, and put her own bowl of porridge into his 
hand. 

Afterwards they found out that the man was 
an old soldier, who had fought bravely for his 
country, so Joan was very pleased that she had 
been able to help him. 



Fig. 31 

Joan. When ShU a Little Girl 




STORIES ABOUT 

Joan was a good girl, and loved to go to 
church, and often she would wander to some 
quiet spot and would kneel down on some fresh 
green grass and pray to God to send someone 
to save France from the English. 

Joan Hears a Voice 

One summer s day, when Joan was about 
twelve years old, she was standing in the garden 
near the church, when suddenly a bright light 
shone around her and a voice said, “ Joan, be 
a good child.” Then the light faded away; 
Joan was a little frightened, but she did not 
tell anyone of her vision. 

Some time later the vision came again, and 
the voice said, ” Daughter of God, leave thy 
village. Go, help the King of France and restore 
him to his kingdom.” ” I am but a poor girl ; 

I cannot even ride a horse,” Joan said. ” God 
will help you,” said the voice. 

After this, Joan began to spend more of her 
time in church, and she often thought of the 
Saints. Time passed on. Again the vision came 
to her and the voice said, ” Daughter of God, 
thou shalt lead the Dauphin to Rheims, to be 
crowned King of France.” 

Joan was now sixteen, and she told her father 
and mother that she must obey the voices, and 
go to help the King of France. 

At that time the English were besieging 
Orleans, and Joan made up her mind that she 
must go there to save it. 

Her father and mother were very angry, and 
said it was ridiculous for a young girl to think 
that she could do that which strong soldiers 
were unable to accomplish. "You will disgrace 
the family,” her father said. But Joan heeded 
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them not, for she felt sure that God meant her 
to save France. 

Joan Becomes a Soldier 

She cut short her black hair, and. dressed as 
a boy, she set off. 

She had never been on so long a journey 
before. She had great difficulty in reaching 
the Dauphin, to speak to him. The court was 
full of handsome lords and gorgeously dressed 
ladies. No one would take much notice of the 
poor peasant maiden. 

At last she got a hearing, and the Dauphin 
said that she might lead the army to battle. 
So, clad in shining white armour, and riding on 
a black charger, with a white banner in her 
hand, and a sword at her side, she led the army 
to Orleans. Joan bravely fought in battles, 
and was victorious, and Orleans was saved. 

The people of Orleans were overjoyed, and 
gathered around Joan, who had saved them. 
Shortly after this Joan led the way to Rheims! 
and the Dauphin was crowned King of France. 

After this a very sad thing happened. Joan 
was taken prisoner by the enemy, and the King 
of France, whom she had helped, did nothing 
to save her. The English said she was a witch, 
and they burnt her in the market-place of 
Rouen. It was very sad, for she had been a 
good and brave girl, and had saved France. The 
people of France think of her with pride, and 
she is always remembered as Saint Joan of Arc. 

Handwork. Write '' Saint Joan of Axe." Make a 
sand tray model of Joan’s home, putting in the bouse 
the grey church, the river, and the fields, and Joan 
minding the sheep in the fields. Let the children draw 
ictures of Joan, clad in white armour (Fia. %2) Make 
er pennon. o ^ / 
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6. PETER THE GREAT 


T here is a very large country called 
Russia. In the olden days Russia had 
very little sea-coast, so that it was not so 
easy for the people to trade with other lands. 
The Ruler of Russia, in those days, was called 
the Tsar, or sometimes " Little Father.” 



Fig. 33 

Peter the Great in Clothes of his Period 

There was one Tsar who was called Peter. 
He was brought up in a beautiful palace, amid 
great luxury. When he was a baby, he slept 
in a cradle covered with velvet embroidered 
with gold. He had robes of satin trimmed with 
pearls, and when he was about three years old 
he rode in a little goJden carriage. 

One day, when he was a boy, be found an 


old, half-rotten boat left by the edge of a river, 
He went up and examined it. An old peasant 
who happened to be passing at the time called 
out, ” I can remember when your great-uncle 
used to sail down the nver in that boat. He 
could sail against the wind, too.” When Peter 
heard that, he made up his mind that he, too, 
would learn to sail against the wind. So he 
went about searching for someone to teach him. 
But the Russians knew very little about ships, 
as they possessed very few. They knew neither 
how to build nor sail them. But Peter had 
made up his mind to learn and went on search- 
ing, till at last he found a teacher who taught 
him to sail the boat. This was really the 
beginning of his Navy. 

Peter Travels in Other Lands 

When Peter became Tsar, he wanted to help 
and improve his country. He knew it would be 
a good thing for Russia to own some sea-coast 
and big ships to carry goods to trade with other 
lands. So Peter went on a journey through 
Europe, to learn as much as he could. 

The chief thing that Peter wanted to learn 
was to build ships He wanted to learn and do 
the work himself. 

The Dutch were a great sea-faring nation, 
and had splendid ships, so Peter set out for 
Holland, and early one morning he arrived at a 
Dutch seaport. He met some Dutch workmen 
and went with them to lodge in their cottage. 
It was a small wooden cottage, very bare, and 
it had a wooden cupboard, and there a mattress 
was put to be Peter’s bed. 

Peter dressed himself up as a Dutch sailor. 
He wore wide breeches, a short jacket, and a red 
waistcoat, with large buttons. He bought himself 
a set of carpenter’s tools, and set to work in 
real earnest. 

He is Recognized 

After a time, people found out that this man, 
working as a labourer in the dockyard, was 
Peter, the Tsar of Russia, and crowds gathered 
round to watch him. Peter did not like this, 
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Fig 34 

Peier the Great Working in the English Dockyards 
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and one day he ran away to another town 
called Amsterdam. He took a lodging there by 
himself. He had to get up early, light his own 
fire, and cook his own breakfast, before he went 
to work in the dockyard. He helped to build a 
ship from one end to another. When the ship 
was finished, and Peter was returning to 
Russia, the ship was given to him as a present 
from Amsterdam. 

Peter also spent some time in England, work- 
ing in a dockyard near London. In his spare 
time he would often row and sail on the River 
Thames ; and in this way he learnt how to 
manage a boat. 

Peter was very eager to learn all he could, 
and he always kept his eyes wide open He was 
rough in many ways, and not at all like a king 
in his manners. Many are the tales told about 
his funny ways and doings 

His Strange Ways 

At a dinner party, when he was too hot, he 
just threw off his coat and sat without one I 
But he wore a waistcoat He was the first man 
who ever wore a waistcoat. 

One day, when out walking, he saw a lady 
coming towards him. " Halt I ” he shouted to 
her at the top of his voice. The lady stopped in 
surprise. Peter caught up her watch, which was 
hanging at her waist, looked at it. put it down, 
and passed on without another word. He had 
merely wanted to know the time I 

Another day he was riding in his carriage, his 


eyes wide open as usual to learn a|l he could, 
when he suddenly ordered his coachman to 
stop outside a house they were passing. " I 
want to know how the people in this house 
live,” he said. He made the owner go outside, 
and he went in and examined everything 
inside. 

Another time, he waded across a marshy field, 
knee-deep in the mud, because he wanted to 
see a mill. 

When Peter left England, it was said that he 
gave the King a magnificent uncut diamond, 
wrapped up in a dirty piece of paper, which 
seems a funny way for one king to give a present 
to another king. 

Peter Returns to Russia 

When Peter returned to Russia, he set to 
work to make great changes in the country. 
He built schools and factones He put up a 
printing press, and built mills for the manufac- 
ture of paper. He made good roads, and he also 
set to work to build his Navy. Later on, he was 
able to win for Russia part of the sea-coast, and 
at the mouth of a river he built an important 
town that used to be called after him, St. 
Petersburg. 

Peter did a great deal to improve and help 
Russia. He was loved by the people, and is 
always known as Peter the Great. 

Handwork Drawing and colouring any part of the 
story, Making '' Plasticine’' models of Peter the Great, 
making a ship. Draw a map with roads, {See Local 
Geography, page 716 ) 



STORIES ABOUT PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
HELPED OTHERS 

1. ST. FRANCIS 4. HANS, THE LITTLE DUTCH BOY 

2. ST. BERNARD 5. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

3. COLUMBUS 6. GRACE DARLING 

I. THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF 


A BOUT seven hundred years ago, there lived 
in Italy a boy named Francis. He lived 
1 Xin a strange little town called Perugia, 
on the top of a hill There were mountains and 
green valleys around. The skies were blue, and 
the sun shone so brightly that everything seemed 
to laugh in the sunlight. The birds sang merrily, 
and the people sang as they went to and fro. 

Francis’s father was a cloth-merchant and 
rich. He sold fine embroideries, velvet, and 
other beautiful stuff. Francis was a handsome 
little boy with dark hair and dark eyes. He was 
merry, and full of fun, and had many friends. 
He was kind and gentle too, and loved all the 
birds and animals. 

When Francis grew up, he gave up his riches 
and fine clothes and went about to preach and 
help the poor. He wore a plain brown garment, 
with a rough cord round his waist, and his feet 
were bare. Thus he walked along the roads from 
village to village. 

He had such a sweet face, and was so good, 
that everybody loved liim ; and soon he was 
known all over Italy and was called Saint 
Francis. 

He Loves all Animals 

As Francis wandered from place to place, he 
would stop and talk to the birds and animals, 
for he loved them. When he whistled, the birds 
would come flying down and sit on his finger. 
He noticed the rabbits, and horses, and donkeys ; 
and no dog, however fierce, had been known to 
snap and snarl at him. 

In those days terrible wolves lived in these 
lonely places. They would come from their 
dens to the towns, and terrify the people. 


One day, Francis went to stay in a certain 
town. He found the people in a state of terror. 
A fierce wolf had appeared in the neighbourhood. 
He had a shaggy grey coat, and was of an enor- 
mous size. He was the fiercest wolf they had ever 
known, and he made great ravages on the town. 
He attacked the farms and carried off the sheep 
and lambs , but, what was worse, he was so 
bold that he came quite near to the walls of 
the town. If there were any travellers about, 
he fell upon them and killed them. Sometimes 
he even took the little children who had gone 
out to play, or to gather berries. 

The men went out with their knives and 
spears and dogs. But the fierce wolf was too 
much for them. He killed not only some of the 
dogs, but some of the men too, and they had 
to flee in terror. No man dare go out to 
attack him. 

St. Francis Hears of the Wolf 

The people in the town were terrified. They 
hardly dared to go outside the walls, and mothers 
had to keep their children near them. 

When Francis heard this, he was very sorry 
for the people. “ I cannot stay here," he said, 
" and let the terrible wolf frighten thq people 
in this way, and carry off their sheep and lambs 
and little children. I must go out to the wolf 
and talk to him." 

" No ! no > " the people cried in terror. " Do 
not do that. The wolf is bold, and fears no one. 
He will surely slay you." 

But Francis was not afraid. He set out, a 
great crowd following as far as the town gates, 
then they stopped to watch, for they dare go 
no farther. All alone, Francis wended his way 
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SI. Francis and the Wolf 
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across the field to the thicket where the wolf 
had his den. Presently he saw the wolf slinking 
along among the trees. He really was a terrible 
beast, huge and fierce, with his long, sharp, white 
teeth, and his red tongue hanging out. He 
looked hungrier than ever. 

The wolf came trotting towards Francis, with 
glaring eyes and ready to leap on him. But 
Francis walked calmly towards him. The wolf 
was so surprised, he stopped and looked Then 
Francis spoke to him in gentle tones. " Brother 
Wolf, he said, " 1 have not come to hurt you, 
but to talk to you." His voice was so kind and 
friendly, that the wolf came nearer. Francis 
patted him gently on the head, and the wolf lay 
down on the ground at his feet, as though he 
were a friendly dog and not a fierce wolf. 

Francis Speaks to the Wolj 

Francis said, " Brother Wolf, you have done 
much harm and evil here. You have stolen 
lambs and sheep, and have killed men and 
women and little children. You ought to be 
hanged for a thief and a murderer. The people 
all cry out against you. 1 know it is because you 
are hungry, and I want to make peace between 
you and the people. If I promise to see that the 
people always give you food, will you promise 
to do no more harm ^ Will you promise ? " 
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The wolf wagged his tail. Francis put out 
his right hand, and the wolf lifted up his right 
paw and put it in Francis's hand as a sign of his 
promise. 

Then Francis, followed by the wolf, went back 
to the town. The townspeople watching at the 
gate could scarcely believe their eyes. The 
fierce wolf was walking gently beside Francis. 
They walked up to the market-place. The 
crowds gathered around, Francis, with one hand 
on the wolf’s head, said— 

"My brothers, will you promise to give 
Brother Wolf food every day ? " The people 
cried, " Yes, we promise," 

Then Francis said " Brother Wolf, will you 
promise to do no more harm ? ” The wolf 
wagged his tail, and again put his right paw in 
Francis’s right hand, to show that he promised. 

After that the people lived happily in the 
little town. They fed the wolf daily, and the 
wolf became tame and gentle, and went from 
house to house like a friendly dog and played 
with the children. 

The people now loved St. Francis more than 
ever, and thought how wonderful and good he 
was. 

Handwork Paper cuttuif or tearing of the wolf (s« 
page 541). Make St Francis's tunic and girdle from 
odd pieces of material (Fig 35) Make a hill (set page 
745) in "I'lasticine," to ihow where St Francis lived. 
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2. ST. BERNARD 


O NCE upon a time there was a man 
called Bernard. He lived in a far 
country where there were beautiful pine 
forests and high mountains capped with snow. 
Bernard’s father and mother were very rich, 
and Bernard had every luxury that money 
could buy. He lived in a grand house, with 
many servants to wait on him. He wore 
splendid clothes and had a fine horse. When 
he rode over the slopes of the mountains, 
he would often see the poor people trudging 
wearily along the hot and dusty roads, bearing 
their heavy burdens 

He felt sorry for them ; they looked so tired, 
and often they were hungry and their clothes 
were thin and tattered. " They have so little 
and I have so much,” he said. 

His father and mother wanted him to be a 
great prince and marry a rich and beautiful 
princess. Bernard did not want to. ” Nay,” 
he said, ” I would rather go away and help the 
poor.” His father and mother took no notice, 
and a day was fixed for his wedding. 

Bernard Leaves His Home 

Poor Bernard was very sad. So the day before 
the wedding he wrote a letter to his parents, 
telling them that he had decided to give up all 
his riches, and to go away and work for the 
poor. He left the letter on the table and went 
away. 

He went up among the mountains, and there 
he spent many years doing kind deeds. He 
nursed the sick and comforted the people in 
their sorrows. Often he had long journeys to 
go on foot over the mountain passes, which, 
in winter time, were thick with snow. 

Bernard lived near a very long and lonely 
road that led over the top of a high mountain. 
Many travellers had to pass that way. Some- 
times the snow was so deep that they missed 
their path and got lost. Sometimes, when there 
was a snow-storm, they could not fight the 
blizzard and lay down in the snow in despair. 
Frequently they were robbed. Many would 
have died had not Bernard found them. 

He used to take a big dog with him. The dog 


would run on in front and scratch in the snow. 
Then he would bark loudly, and Bernard would 
hurry to the spot, and there he would find a 
lost traveller, half-buried and nearly frozen to 
death. Bernard then took the traveller home 
and cared for him. 

He Builds a House 

One day, Bernard had a wonderful idea. He 
decided to build a house on top of the lonely 
mountain road. ” Every night I will put a 
light in the windows,” he said, ” and it will shine 
forth over the snow, to tell the travellers that 
here is warmth and shelter for them.” 

The house was built and was called a hospice, 
and there Bernard and his friends dwelt together 
like brothers. They had twelve dogs to help 
them to find the lost travellers in the snow. 

Every day Bernard and the brothers and the 
dogs went out searching the snowy mountain 
roads. The door of the hospice was always 
open, ready to receive, and welcome, all who 
were in need of food and shelter. 

The dogs wore big collars round their necks, 
and attached to each collar was a little barrel 
containing food and drink. 

The dogs would go out on the snowy moun- 
tains. Everywhere was white, and there would 
be a deep stillness around. Nothing would be 
heard except the scratching of the dogs. Then 
they would find some man or woman lying 
hal^buried in the snow and too exhausted to 
go any farther. The food in the little barrel 
was just enough to revive them until the barking 
of the dogs brought one of the Brothers to the 
rescue. 

His Parents Find Him 

One day an old man and an old woman 
knocked at the door of the hospice. They said 
to Bernard, ” We have lost our only son. We 
wanted him to live a gay life in a grand palace, 
but he went away to help the poor. We now 
know that he did right, and we want to see him. 
We have wandered miles and miles over the 
countryside and mountain tops. Do you know 



Fig. 36 

St Bernard with hts Dog 
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anything about him ? Then Bernard knew 
that it was his own father and mother. " Yes," 
he answered in a low voice, " I am your son. 

His father and mother were overjoyed at 
finding him. Now they were very glad that he 
was not a grand prince, because they were so 
proud of the noble work he was doing, and 
they went back happily to their own home. 

Years after Bernard died, and because of his 
noble work, he is remembered as Saint Bernard. 
The St. Bernard Hospice still stands on the 
mountain top in Switzerland The door is always 


open, ready to receive travellers, and other 
Brothers live there now, with the big St. Bernard 
dogs to help them. 

Handwork. Make a cooperative model in the large 
sand-tray. The teacher should paint a background of 
the snowy mountains. Cover the sand with cotton 
wool to represent snow. Dolls should be dressed to 
represent St Bernard, and the Brothers, and the people 
Dogs should be cut out of thin cardboard, or stifl 
drawing paper. A cardboard box can be made into a 
house 

Make “Plasticine” models of the St Bernard dogs, 
with barrels round their necks Free paper cutting ^nd 
drawing. Act the story. 


3. THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


T his story is about Christopher Columbus. 
He was a great sailor and was the first man 
to find America. He lived long ago. Print- 
ing had been invented, and people had begun to 
read books on travels, and read about foreign 
lands. They were also building better ships, and 
were becoming great travellers. One country 
that was much sought after was India, away 
in the east, for beautiful silks and cottons and 
jewels and spices were to be had there. The 
journey to India was a dangerous one, for it 
lay through countries where there was much 
fighting. 

Christopher Columbus loved the sea, and he 
loved to read books about the sea, and ships, 
and travels. He learnt from his reading that 
the world was round ; . whereas most people in 
those days thought it was flat. 

When he was a young boy, he became a sailor 
and visited many far-off lands. At last he began 
to think out a plan. As the world was round and 
not flat, he was quite sure that he could sail to 
India by going west instead of east, and so 
avoid passing through the dangerous lands. He 
thought he would like to try to sail that way. 
He did not know that America lay between , 
nobody did, as they had never heard of America 
in those days. 


He Collects Money for the Journey 

Columbus was very poor, and for the journey 
he needed money and ships, so he set about 
to try to get money. He took his little son Diego 
with him, and together they started out walking 
from town to town. They had no home and were 
often tired and hungry. 

One day they came to a monastery. Columbus 
knocked at the door to beg food and shelter. 
The good monks took them in, for they saw that 
Columbus and his little son were in need of food 
and rest. 

Columbus told his plans to one of the monks. 
" I want money and ships," he said, " because 
I want to sail to India, where such rich treasures 
are to be found, and I know that I can get there 
if I sail to the west, for the world is round." 
The monk was interested and advised Columbus 
to go and ask the King and Queen of Spain to 
help him. 

This Columbus did. The King and Queen 
listened to his story. It seemed almost like a 
fairy tale. They called all their wise men to- 
gether. But the wise men said, " Go to India, in 
the east, by sailing west, impossible ! " and when 
Columbus said that the world was round, not flat, 
they burst out laughing and did not believe him. 




Ckrxsiopher Columbus says “ Good-bye ” to his Friends 
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Columbus was disappointed, but he did not 
give up trying, and at length the Queen of 
Spain promised to lend her aid to the expedition. 
So one happy day Columbus set sail with three 
wooden sailing ships. It was not easy to find 
men to go with him. It was a long voyage over 
the wide ocean. No one had been before, and 
they did not know the way 

Columbus Sails West 

Day after day they sailed, with sea all around, 
and no signs of land. Sometimes the skies were 
black, and the sea rough and stormy, and the 
ships rolled and tossed in the mighty ocean. 
Still they sailed on The weeks passed by , there 
was still no sign of land, nor any living thing. 

At last the sailors grew tired and cross and 
grumbled, “ We will go no farther,” they said. 
" There is no land here. We will turn and go 
home. We do not want to die on the ocean.” 

But Columbus did not give in. He cheered 
them up, by speaking brave words, and told 
them what a fine thing it would be if they were 
the first people to find that way to India. So 
they sailed on again. 

Then, one day, some birds came singing about 
the ship. Some weeds were seen in the water, 
and a branch of thorn with red berries on it 


floated towards them on the sea. They knew 
that land was not far off. Now all became eager. 
They all kept a sharp watch. At last, one 
morning, two months after they left Spain, the 
looker-out cried, " Land ! Land is in sight ! " 

They Reach Land 

Next day they came to a small island. There 
were men and women on the island. They were 
tall and strong. They wore no clothes, and their 
skins were red-brown in colour. They were Red 
Indians. Columbus thought he had reached 
India , that was why he called them Red Indians, 
but, without knowing it, he had come to one of 
the islands of America That was how Christo- 
pher Columbus discovered America. 

Clad in scarlet robes, he planted the flag of 
Spain in the ground. He made friends with the 
Red Indians, and gave them presents, and they 
in return gave the sailors parrots. 

Columbus sailed back to Spain and told the 
people that he had discovered a land that was 
quite unknown to them, and they were very 
proud of him. 

Handwork Let the children write "Christopher 
Columbus sailed to America " Draw a picture of the 
ship (Fig 17, page 650) Make a sand-tray model of 
Columbus landing in the West Indies Blue paper for 
the sea, Ship (Set page 650 ) Wigwam from paper 
People can be drawn and cut out of paper 
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4. THE STORY OF HANS, THE LITTLE DUTCH BOY 


H ans was a Uttle Dutch boy who lived 
many years ago in Holland. The 
country where he lived was very flat 
and marshy, and in many parts was lower than 
the sea. 

The rough waves from the North Sea would 
come rushing over the land, and the great rivers 
rolling through the country would overflow 
their banks. The people had to leave their 
homes, as they were flooded out The Dutch 
people had hard work to fight the waters and 
keep them back, so that they might dwell 
safely in their homes. 

The Great Dykes 

They built great mounds, called dykes, to 
keep out the sea. They dug canals to direct the 
course of the rivers. If the dykes were broken 
down, the sea would come rushing through. 
So the dykes were carefully watched, and every 
hole had to be mended immediately. 

Every man, woman, and child in Holland 
knew the importance of the dyke. Little Hans 
knew it, too. 

One morning Hans went to school as usual. 
He was returning home in the late afternoon, 
by himself. His satchel of books was on his 
back, and he was walking along by the dyke. 

Presently he stopped. What sound was that 
he heard ? There was the roar of the wild sea. 
But there was something else — a different 
sound. It was a sound like the trickle of running 
water. Could there be a hole in the dyke ? 
Hans knew that the least crack would let the 
water through, and it might break down the 
dyke, cover the land and rum the people's homes. 

He ran to the dyke to look. There he saw a 
small hole-through which the water had 
already begun to trickle. 

Hans was a long way from home. The hole 
was only a tiny one. Should he run and tell 
someone ? But it might be too late , if the water 
went on running, it would make the hole larger 
and break up the mound. It was getting late. 
Hans was tired after his long day at school, and 
he was hungry. But he did not think of himself. 
He only thought of saving the land. 


Ham Stops the Hole 

Hans put his satchel down on the ground, 
stooped down on the cold, damp mound, and 
put his hand into the hole. His hand was just 
big enough to fill the hole and stop the water. 
His mind was quickly made up. He must stop 
the water till someone came. 

There the little boy stayed all through the 
evening. The sun set. Someone would surely 
come soon. The evening wore on, and it grew 
darker and darker, but the little boy stuck to 
his post. Hour after hour passed, and the night 
grew cold and the air damp and chilly. There 
was silence all around, except for the murmur 
of the night winds, and the splashing of the sea 
upon the shore. Hans began to grow cold and 
frightened, and he was tired and hungry. His 
hand ached, and he had cramp ; and so the long 
night hours passed by. 

At last Hans saw little streaks of light across 
the sky. Dawn appeared, and the sun rose. 
Hans knew that his lonely watch must soon 
end now. 

Presently he heard some footsteps. Some 
workmen were coming ; nearer and nearer 
they came By the dyke they found the brave 
little Hans, cold and tired, crouching on the 
ground, with his hand still thrust in the hole. 
The tears on his cheeks, and the piteous tone 
of his voice, told them how hard little Hans 
had found it to keep to his post all through the 
dark night. 

Ham Goes Home 

One man saw to the mending of the dyke and 
the other took Hans home to his anxious 
parents, and when the workman told therh what 
Hans had done, they were very proud that 
their little son had had such pluck and courage. 

Now the Dutch people employ men whose 
special work it is to watch the dyke ; but the 
tale is still told of how little Hans saved Holland 
from being flooded by the sea. 

Handwork Let the children cut out and colour a 
picture of a little Dutch boy. Make a model of the story 
in the sand-tray. The dyke can be built up with the 
sand, blue paper can be used for the sea, and a windmill 
made out of a match box. 




Th^ Workman Finds Little Hans in the Morning 
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5. THE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A FTER the discovery of America, people 

LA from all nations sailed across and settled 
1 JLthere. They did not have a king, but chose 
the best man among them to be President. 

Amongst the English people who settled 
there was a man called Samuel Lincoln, and 
his great-great-grandson Abraham grew up 
to be one of America's greatest and kindest 
men. 

Abraham Lincoln was born over a hundred 
years ago, in an uncomfortable little log cabin 
in the backwoods of America. Red Indians lived 
around, and life was not very easy, but was often 
full of dangers. 

Abraham's Home 

Abraham’s father was poor, and the hut was 
very roughly built of stout logs cut down from 
the forest, and put one on top of the other 
There was only one room. The chairs were 
three-legged stools, and the table was roughly 
made of wood. There was no proper door, but 
there was an opening, in front of which hung a 
deerskin curtain. There was a loft up in the 
roof, and this was Abraham's bedroom Every 
night at bedtime, Abe (as he was always called) 
and his sister had to climb up a shaky ladder to 
bed. They slept on a bed of dry leaves, with a 
deerskin for covering, and they had to huddle 
together at night to keep warm 

The winters were very cold, and icy winds 
blew. The children would crouch together on 
a skin rug in front of the fire, and sometimes 
their mother would tell them stories about the 
Red Indians, or from the Bible. 

As Abe grew up, he learnt to make himself 
useful. He was a very tall boy, with very long 
legs and arms, and large feet and hands. He 
had a rough, black mop of hair that never would 
lie straight. He wore a coarse linen shirt and 
deerskin trousers, and a coarse leather belt 
around his waist. He had no stockmgs, but wore 
moccasms. 

He learnt to use an axe, and instead of going 
to school, he would go into the forest to chop 
wood, to earn his food. The Lincobs were very 
poor, and Abraham hardly ever went to school 


at all His mother taught him to read, and do 
sums, and that was all the teaching he had. 

Abraham's Lesson Book 

But he was very eager to learn. There were 
no exercise books or paper, nor were there pens 
and pencils in this poor log hut, away in the 
backwoods of America But Abraham was 
determined to learn. So in the evenings, when 
he sat by the fire, he would pick up his father's 
large wooden shovel and on this he used to 
write ! He would take a glowing twig from the 
fire, and tap it on the floor till the glow had died 
out. Then he wrote with the black, burnt end 
of the twig on the wooden shovel. He would do 
bits of writing from the Bible, or Aesop’s Fables, 
and he would work sums When he had filled 
the shovel with writing, he took a knife, scraped 
it all off, smoothed it down, and so had a clean 
sheet to start again. 

So eager was young Abe to learn to read and 
write, that sometimes he wrote on the log walls 
of the hut, with a piece of chalk or charred wood. 

He had very few books to read, perhaps 
half-a-dozen, and most of these he had to 
borrow. Sometimes he walked miles to borrow a 
book to read. On one occasion a book he had 
borrowed was accidentally left out of doors in 
the wet and got damaged, so he had to work for 
three days cutting com for a farmer, to pay for 
the book. 

He Grows Up 

Abraham Lincoln grew up to be a very tall 
man , he was 6 ft. 4 in. in height. He was also 
very strong. He could carry heavier weights 
than anyone else. Once, when three men were 
standing still, wondering if they could carry 
a pair of logs between them, Abe came up, 
picked up one under each arm, and marched 
off with them. 

When he was grown up, he set ofi to seek his 
fortune. One day he went into an auction room, 
and there he saw a sight which saddened his 
kind heart. There, in the auction room, standing 
waiting to be sold, were some negro men and 



Fig. 39 

Abraham Lincoln Learnt to Use an Axe when a Small Boy 
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women and even little children. For in those 
days the poor black people were bought and 
sold, just like animals, and often their masters 
would make them work too hard and ill-treat 
them. Abraham Lincoln was very sorry for 
them. “ It is not right," he said," the poor black 
people should be treated thus They should be 
free as we are. When I get a chance to hit 
slavery. I will hit it hard." 

He Works at Many Trades 

So he set out, filled with the determination 
to work hard to free the slaves. He went away, 
and began to read more books There were 
many ways he found to earn his living while he 
was learning He was a soldier, a postman, a 
lawyer, and at one time he served in a shop. 


Some customers were very amused, one day, 
when they went into the shop and found 
Abraham lying full length on the counter, with 
his heels kicking in the air, while he was studying 
from a very hard book. 

People liked to gather around him to hear him 
talk and tell funny stories. He began to make 
speeches, and talk about the poor black slaves. 

At last he was made President. He worked 
hard and was always helping his fellow country- 
men. While he was President, the slaves were 
set free, and Abraham Lincoln always is remem- 
bered as one of America s greatest men. 

Handwork The teacher should procure a piece of 
wood, and some charred twigs, and let the children 
attempt to write letters or words. Make a log hut from 
twigs held together by " Plasticine ” Cut out and colour 
some black people to be slaves (Fig 12, page 698). 


6. THE STORY OF GRACE DARLING 


N early a hundred years ago, there lived, 
m the north country, a little girl named 
Grace Darling. She lived by the sea, 
where there were many islands, and where the 
coast was very rocky and dangerous to sailors, 
for ships might easily dash against the rocks 
and be wrecked. 

On one of these rocky islands was a lighthouse, 
and here Grace lived with her mother and 
father. Her father was the lighthouse keeper. 
At the top of the tower there was a room with 
windows all around, and in the middle hung a 
lamp. Every evening the lighthouse keeper 
would mount the steps and light the lamp, and 
it shone far out to sea, showing the sailors 
where the dangerous rocks were. 
r^There were no roads or streets on the rocky 
island where Grace lived, and no houses except 
the lighthouse. When Grace wanted little girls 
to play with, or when her father or mother 
wished to visit their friends, or do any shopping, 
they had to row in a little boat to the mainland. 


Grace learnt to row when she was quite a little 
girl If the seas were rough and stormy it would 
be too dangerous to take out their rowing boat, 
so they had to stay at the lighthouse for weeks 
at a time. 

Grace Hears a Strange Sound 

One stormy night, Grace woke up to hear the 
howling of the wind and the rough waves dashing 
high against the lighthouse. For some time she 
lay still in bed, listening to the sounds of the 
storm. Presently she thought she heard another 
sound. What was it ^ It was not the wind, nor 
the waves She sat up in bed and listened. It 
sounded like a cry for help from across the water. 
She knew a ship must have been wrecked, and 
the people were drowning and crying for help. 
She jumped out of bed and called to her father. 
"Father* Father I Wake up! A ship in distress. 
We must go and save the drowning people." 

The lighthouse keeper got up, and looked out 




Fig. 40 

Grace Darling Sels Out in the Storm with her Father 
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of the window. The night was dark, and black 
storm clouds covered the sky. Nothing could 
be seen but the bright beams of the lamp, just 
around the lighthouse, 

“ I cannot go," the father said, “ my boat 
would be dashed to pieces in this storm, and I 
cannot see the ship." So Grace and her father 
stood together looking out into the darkness, 
waiting for the morning light. The fierce storm 
raged around, and sometimes above the roar 
of the sea could be heard the sad cries of the 
shipwrecked people. 

Grace Sees the Wreck 

At last dawn came, and away in the distance 
Grace could dimly see the ship that had struck 
against the rocks and some people clinging 
desperately to its sides. 

Grace turned to her father and said, ‘ ‘ We must 
take out the boat and go to the rescue." But her 
father shook his head. " No I no ! " he said, 
" I cannot go. It is no use my trying. My boat 
cannot stand against this storm." 

Grace stood and watched the poor drowning 
people. " Father, we must go," she persisted, 
" we cannot let these people drown, without 
even trying to save them." But her father said 
again, " No ! no ! It is impossible for me to put 
out alone in such a sea. I cannot row the boat 
alone, and there is no strong man here to help." 
Then Grace pleaded, " Let me go, too. I am 
strong and I can row." 

When her mother heard this, she tried to 


stop her. " It is madness. A young girl like you 
is not strong enough. You cannot row in such 
a tempest. You will both be drowned." 

Grace Helps to Rescue the People 

But Grace wanted so badly to try to go to 
rescue the people, that at length her father got 
out the boat, and they pushed out to sea, Grace 
helping her father to row. It was hard and tiring 
work to row in such a sea. Waves splashed over 
the boat, and Grace was soon wet through. The 
boat tossed up and down, and many a time it 
seemed as if it would be overturned. But Grace 
did not give in , bravely she rowed on, struggling 
against the waves, and at last they reached the 
wrecked ship. There they found eight men 
and one woman crouching against a rock. They 
helped them into the boat, and with great 
difficulty they managed to row them safely 
back to the lighthouse. 

There Grace and her mother gave them warm, 
dry clothes and food, and when they had rested 
they were feeling better again. 

They were very grateful to Grace Darling, 
and were full of praises for the brave girl who 
had ventured out in such a fierce storm to 
rescue them, and had, by so doing, saved their 
lives. 

Handwork. Draw and colour pictures of a boat on 
a rough sea. Cut a lighthouse out of paper with its 
yellow beams The lighthouse and boats can be made 
from “Plasticine." Draw pictures, or tell, of any life- 
boats seen launched when away on holidays Place a 
form in the middle of the room, and let the children 
pretend to be rowing. 
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LITTLE TOO-KEE, THE ESKIMO 


1 ITTLE Too-kee lives far, far away in the 
North where it is very cold. 

-J If we went to visit her, it would seem 
a strange land to us, for everywhere we turn we 
should see snow and ice. The mountains are 



Fig. I, A 

Littli Too-kee’ s Winter House 


white, the land everywhere is white, the rivers 
are frozen, and ice covers the sea far out from 
the land, except in summer, when the sea is 
open and beautiful icebergs float upon it. 

It is so cold in Too-kee’s land that trees and 
grass cannot grow there. Only a kind of moss 
grows under the snow. It is grey and hard. 


Little Too-kee' s House 

Little Too-kee has a winter house and a 
summer house. Her winter house looks like a 
white mound, or like a sugar bowl turned upside 
down (Fig. i, a). This is how her father built 
the winter house. First he made a ring in the 
snow. This ring was as large as he wanted his 
house to be. Then he cut some blocks of snow 
and arranged them on this ring. Then he laid 
more blocks on top of these, and then more 
blocks. 

Each row of snow blocks leaned a little more 
to the centre, and was smaller, until at last one 
round block of snow formed the top. Then he 
filled all the cracks with loose snow and his 
house was soon frozen hard. As he built, he 
left a hole at one side for a doorway, and built 
a snow tunnel leading up to it to keep out the 
cold wind. 

Too-kee 's winter house is called an igloo. If 
we go inside with her we shall have to crawl 
on our hands and knees, because the tunnel and 
the door are so low. 

Inside there is a large bench by the wall made 
of snow and covered with furs. This serves as a 
bed at night. 
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Her Summer House 

In summer, when some of the ice melts along 
the coast, and the grey moss and rocks show 
here and there, Too-kee lives in her summer 
house. This is a tent made of seal skins sewn 
together. Sometimes, if wood is drifted to the 
shore from warmer lands far away, they make 
a pole from this to support their tent. But if 



Fig. I, B 

LtitU Too-ku's Summer House 


they cannot get wood, they use the bones of 
large animals for tent poles. (Fig. i, b.) 

Too-kee has no fire-place or stove in her home, 
but her winter house is warmed and lighted by 
a lamp. This lamp is simply a hollowed-out piece 
of soft rock or stone. In shape it looks something 
like a very large shell, (See Fig. 6, page 632.) 

Too-kee' s Food 

As no trees or plants or grass grow in the cold 
land of the Eskimo, they have to get their 
clothing, their oil, and their food from the animals 
that live in the sea. In the sea, Too-kee ’s father 
catches the seal, the walrus, and the whale , and 
from these he gets his dinner, his clothes, his 
boots, his summer house or tent, needles and 
thread for his wife, spears and harpoons for 
himself, and many other things he needs for 
his daily life, as you will see. 

Besides the animals that live nearly always 
in the sea, there is the polar bear that hves on 
the shore, but loves to swim in the water — for, 
hke the Eskimo, he finds fish or young seals or 
whatever he can catch in the sea for food. 

Too-kee’s father is a clever hunter, and Too- 


kee often wishes that she were a boy, so that 
she could help him. 

He uses spears and harpoons. These are long 
pieces of driftwood with a sharp head at one 
end made of bone. He also uses the bow and 
arrow when he wants to shoot birds in the 



Fig. 2 

Her Father s Harpoon, and Bow and Arrow 

summer. He catches fish with fish-hooks made of 
bone. (See Fig. 2.) 

Hunting in Winter and Summer 

In the winter, when the sea is all frozen over, 
the seals are hidden under the ice. But the seal 
must get some fresh air or else he cannot live. 
Now here and there are holes in the ice, where 
the seals come to breathe in winter. When 
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Too-kee's father finds a hole, he lies quietly 
down beside it for hours. As soon as a seal pops 
up his head, Too-kee's father stabs it with his 
harpoon and pulls it on to land. 

In the summer, he goes out in his little boat 



Too-kee Rides in her Mother's Hood, 
when a Baby 

called a kayak, made of whalebone and covered 
with skin. He takes his spear and harpoon, and 
hunts the walrus and the seal on the sea. 

Too-kee Helps to Sew 

While her father is out hunting, Too-kee stays 
at home and helps her mother. In this cold 
land warm clothing is needed, so the little girl 
helps her mother to make clothes for the family 
from the skins of the animals. Their needles are 
made of pointed pieces of bone, their thread is 
narrow strips of skin. Every one has two suits 
of clothes that they wear at the same time — two 
pairs of trousers, and two coats. The inner suit 
has the fur next the body, but the outer suit 
has the hair outside. 

Each outer coat or jacket has a hood at the 
back which can be pulled up when it is very cold. 

The women have very big hoods, for these 
hoods are used to carry the babies in ; and nice 
warm cradles they do make ! When Too-kee 
was a baby, she often slept in her mother's 
hood. You can see her in the hood in the picture, 

Fig. 3. 


Besides making all these suits of clothes, 
Too-kee helps to make high boots of seal-skin, 
and fur gloves. 

How the Eskimos Travel 

When they travel, they ride on a sledge made 
of dnftwood and bone. The sledges are drawn 
by dogs. 

The Eskimo cannot keep horses, for he has 
no grass on which to feed them, but a dog will 
eat meat like a man, and so can be fed with the 
flesh of the seal ]ust like his master. 

Too-kee loved playing with her dogs when 
they were puppies, but now they are grown up 



Fig. 4 

Some of Too-kee s Toys 


they are rather fierce. We should think them 
like grey wolves. 

Too-kee looks a merry little girl in her warm 
furs. She has a yellow face with rosy cheeks, 
black eyes twinklmg with fun, very white teeth, 
emd long black hair. Even in her land of snow 
and ice she is not without toys. Her father 
carves her little birds, and dolls and dogs out 
of bone or ivory (the tusks of the walrus). You 
can see her toys in the picture. Fig. 4. 

You can play at being Eskimos in your garden 
or the form room. How will you make harpoons ? 
How will you make a sledge ? 

Directions for making sledges, etc , and modelling 
the land of the Eskimos, will be found in the Section on 
Construction of Various Types of Country, page 726. 
Here, too, will be found simple outlines of all the ani* 
mals mentioned, for little ones to draw or model 
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LITTLE HASSAN, THE BOY OF THE HOT, DRY DESERT 


F ar, far away in the south, is a hot, dry 
land called a desert. If we made a journey 
to this land, we should see nothing around 
us but sand and rocks, on which the hot sun is 
always shining. 

The sand is heaped up in low hills like those 
you model on the sand table. In some parts of 
the desert the sand is a beautiful golden colour ; 
in some parts it is grey, or whitish brown. Here 



The Tent on the Camel's Back, which Shelters 
Hassan’s Mother 


and there in the desert are great rocks of many 
different colours. Sometimes the sand is flat 
and covered with small stones. Can you make 
your sand table look like a desert ? 

Little Hassan and his father and mother and 
brothers and sisters are Arabs who live in this 
dry, sunny land. With their camels, horses, 
sheep and goats, they wander about the desert 
looking for grass for their animals. 

Because it hardly ever rains in the desert, 
grass is hard to find. But here and there, a 
well springs up from far below the ground, 
and forms a pool or beautiful pond. Around 
these ponds grass grows, and tall palm trees 
bearing dates. These pretty places are called 
oases. Hassan and his people could not live 
in the desert if there were no green spots, or 
oases. 


Travelling in the Desert 

Besides the grass and trees that grow by the 
wells, there are queer prickly bushes and grey 



A Date Palm 


shrubs that grow here and there in the desert. 
The camels can feed on these, for their mouths 
do not mind prickles. 

Hassan is never afraid among the lonely 
sandhills or rocks, for he knows his father will 
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never lose his way, but lead him safely from one 
green spot to another. Sometimes they go to 
an oasis because they hear the grass is good 



there, sometimes they go to one because there 
is plenty of water, and they want to fill their 
water skins or leather bottles. 

They travel in the early morning and the 
evening, for they do not like the great heat of 
the sun in the middle of the day. When the 
sun is too hot they rest in their tents, or in the 
welcome shelter of the rocks 

It is not much trouble for them to move from 
place to place, for Hassan’s home is a tent that 
can be easily put up or taken down. It is a 
black tent made of goats' hair woven by the 
women. All Hassan's goats are black. When it 
is put up, it is stretched over nine short poles. 
It is quite a low tent, but it keeps off the sun 
and the cold air at night. Inside the tent are 
cushions and mats for sitting and sleeping on, 
jars and bowls for holding water and cooking. 
The camels carry all their belongings when they 
travel. (Fig. 5.) 

What Arabs Eat 

Hassan and his family live on dates, which 
they find at every oasis , they drink goats’ milk 
and camels’ milk, and eat cheese made from 
this milk. 


Sometimes they come to an oasis, which is so 
large, and has such a plentiful supply of water, 
that many people can live there, and houses 
and shops are built and lovely fruit gardens 
made. (Fig. 7.) 

When Hassan comes to an oasis like this, he 
wanders about among the flat-roofed houses and 
shops, talks to the people, and enjoys all sorts 
of good things to eat — oranges and figs, cakes 
and sweets. His father sometimes sells his 
sheep or camels, and buys corn, so that they can 
carry some with them on their wanderings, and 
have bread to eat with their milk. 

Hassan's Camel 

Hassan loves his camels, especially the baby 
camels. His father gave him one for his own. 
It seems a strange animal to us. It has a hump 



on its back. Its neck and legs are very long. 
It has brown eyes. Hassan thinks his camel has 
very pretty brown eyes, but now it has grown 
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ap, it is sometimes very cross and growls when 
a heavy load is put on its back. 

The camel is very useful to Hassan's people. 
They drink its milk. The women weave the 
hair into cloth for tents and clothes. Bags are 
made from its skin. The camel, too, can travel 
three or four days without drmking, and has 
wide feet that keep it from sinking in the sand, 
so that it is just the right kind of animal to 
live in the desert. 

What Little Hassan Looks Like 

Hassan has a thoughtful face with black eyes 
and hair. The sun has made his skin dark. He 
wears a loose blue gown and a long white cloth 
is wrapped around his head. (Fig. 8.) His 
sister, too, wears a blue cotton dress, loose and 
long. Her father bought it at a town in an oasis. 
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She wears gilded bracelets and anklets, and has 
a pretty veil over her head. 

While Hassan helps his father to look after 
the goats and camels, his sister helps her mother 
to take care of the tent. She helps to grind the 
com that her father buys into flour. She grinds 
it between two big stones. This flour is made 
into thin cakes. Then she learns to weave cloth 
from goats’ hair and camels’ hair. So she is a 
very busy httle girl. 

You can play at being Arabs in your form 
room or in the garden. How will you make your 
tent ^ Perhaps you can arrange a dark rug over 
some chairs. You will enjoy travelhng from one 
oasis to another. Perhaps you will really find 
dates and water at one I 

Directions for making an oasis, simple shapes of 
camels for children to cut out, etc,, will be found in 
the Section on Construction of Various Types of 
Country, page 734. 



Camel to be Traced and Hectographed for the Children to cut out and colour 

{See also page 735) 
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LITTLE BLASIYO, A CHILD OF THE HOT FORESTS 


F ar, far away in the south, are beautiful 
green lands where the sun shines warmly 
and brightly all the year round and there 
is no cold winter. But rain often falls, and the 
heat and the rain make the trees and the plants 
grow so quickly, that in some places the forests 
are so thick that they shut out all the sunhght. 

As there is no winter to stop the plants from 
growing, there are always beautiful green leaves, 
lovely flowers, and fruits on the tall trees. 

In one of these great forests lives Blasiyo, a 
tiny little boy. He belongs to the pygmies, the 
little people of the forest. He has skin of the 
colour of copper, woolly hair, a big mouth, and 
a little nose. It is so hot in the forest, that he 
wears no clothing. 

Blasiyo ’s father is only a little fellow. He is 
about as big as a child of eleven or twelve. But 
he is a clever hunter and knows well how to use 
his bow and arrow and his spear. He can catch 
fish, too, without a hook , he uses meat and a 
long piece of a creeper for a string. 

In the Dark Forest 

All pygmies need to be clever hunters, for 
they keep no animals, and grow no food. They 


travel about in search of it, like the Eskimos. 
It is difficult hunting in the forest, because it is 
so thick that animals are hard to find. There 
are only pathways made here and there by big 
animals like the elephants. Along these path- 
ways smaller animals find their way. 

Then the trees are so tall, that the birds 
and animals, like the monkeys, are often out of 
reach. 

Blasiyo is not old enough yet to go hunting 
elephants, but he tries to climb the trees until he 
IS high enough to pick the fruits that grow on 
them. Most of the flowers and fruits are away 
up high in the tree tops, where they can catch 
the sunshine. In the forest itself it is very dark. 

Sometimes, far up m a tree-hole he finds the 
nest of the wild bees. Then he takes their honey 
and is very happy, for all pygmies love honey. 

He knows, too, where to look for roots that 
are good to eat, and mushrooms ; these he brings 
home to his mother to cook or eat raw. He loves 
bananas and often wanders to the open sunny 
land outside the forest to look for the banana 
tree. 

The pygmies are shy little people, and do not 
like to leave the shelter of their forest, nor do 
they like strangers to come into their forest. 



Fig. 10 

Little Blasiyo’ s Home in the Dark Forest 
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A. Pygmy House 

Blasiyo often helps his father and mother to 
make a little house. The little people make their 
houses, not for warmth, but to have a dry place 
to sleep in when the heavy rains fall. They 
choose an open part of the forest for their houses. 
When they are built, they are something like 
large beehives. 

Thin branches are first stuck in the ground 
in a circle, then they are bent over the top and 
tied together. Large leaves and pieces of creep- 
ing plants are twined in and out. Many leaves 
are fastened on the framework, and these are 
plastered with mud. There is plenty of both 
leaves and mud in the great damp forest. Fig. 
10 shows Blasiyo 's home in the forest. 

Blasiyo's father can build a beehive house 
so snug and cosy, that even the heaviest rains 
that come so often in the forests of the hot lands 
cannot beat their way in. 

A little hole near the ground is the door, and 
Blasiyo and his people enter by creeping on all 
fours. His mother gets red earth from an anthill 
to make the floor of the hut, and beats it down 
until it is firm, hard, and shining. 

Inside the Hut 

There is no furniture in the hut, for men who 
move about often do not want to carry many 
things. At one side of the hut will stand the 
men's bows and arrows, at another side the 
women’s cooking pots. Perhaps some of the 
women have a bag or basket 

The forest gives them different kinds of 
natural pots, the shell of a big nut, a hollow 
piece of wood, or the dried skin of a fruit like 
the pumpkin. Some of the little people are 
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clever enough to make pots of clay and bake 
them. (Fig. ii.) 

The men's arrows are so small that they do 
not make a deep wound, so they dip each dart 
and arrow into poisonous juice taken from some 
plant. In this way they can kill their enemies 
with a tiny wound. 

We should be afraid to live in the dark forest 
where strange animals roam about. Little 
Blasiyo has no fear. He looks forward one day 


Fig, II 

Pots of the Little People, made of the Dried Skins 
of some Prints and Clay 

to hunting the elephant with his tiny bow and 
arrow. He is not afraid of the big monkeys or 
the snakes. He has keen eyes, and knows by 
looking at the ground what animal has passed 
along it ; he has quick ears and knows the 
meaning of every rustle in the forest, so that 
he can quickly get out of the way of danger. 

Do you think you can make Blasiyo’s little 
hut ^ Perhaps you can model some of the little 
people in clay or “ Plasticine. ” Make some pots 
for them. 

Suggestions for making a forest and pictures of some 
of the animals found in the forest will be found m the 
Section on Construction of Various Types of Country, 
page 736 ( 
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LITTLE OSOM, A NEGRO OF THE HOT COUNTRY 


O SOM is a little black boy. He lives in a 
hot country where it often rains. His 
home is near the big forest, where 
Blasiyo and the little people live. 

Osom looks a very jolly little fellow. He has 
bright black eyes, his skin is black, his teeth are 
very white, and his hair is woolly. He wears a 



strip of cloth about his waist. He likes bright 
beads and rings. (Fig. 12.) 

Osom does not live a wandering life, for his 
father is a farmer. He lives in a village with 
many other farmers. All aroimd the village lie 
pleasant grass lands with trees here emd there. 
The fanners have plenty of room to grow things, 
and plenty of grass for their animals ; far, far 
away they can see the edge of the forest where 
the land is full of trees and where the pygmies 
live. 

You will like to know what the negro farmers 


grow. They grow rice, maize, wheat, vegetables, 
bananas, tobacco, and cotton. 

Osom's House 

Osom's house is round. It is built of poles and 
grass, and the bark of trees, and mud. The roof 



is made of grass and leaves. It is so thick, it 
keeps out the rain. There are ten or eleven huts 
near Osom's hut. They are set in a circle, and 
around them all is a high fence to keep out the 
wild animals. 

Osom is a happy little boy. He plays all day 
around the huts in the shade of the banana 
trees (Fig. 13), or chases the butterflies. 

He makes clay animals and bakes them in the 
sun. He and the other children are very clever 
at making little huts of grass and mud, just 
like their own big ones. When Osom is old 
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enough, he will go out with the big boys and 
help to mind the cattle. 

Osom and His Little Sister Help 
Mother 

The little fields around the village are looked 
after by the women and girls. Osom often goes 



to the fields to help his mother to weed, or runs 
by her side when she fetches water from the 
stream. Osom’s sister often fetches the water. 
She pounds the corn with a heavy hammer to 
make meal for porridge or bread (Fig 14). She 
sweeps the house and keeps it tidy. 

You would like to see Osom and his family 
at dinner. 

Every one sits on the floor, with the porridge 
put in the middle. The first person helps himself 
with a spoon, then passes the spoon to the next 
one, and so on until the pot is empty. The meal 
ends with a good drink of fresh milk. 

Besides porridge, they have fruit to eat and 
good things from the garden. 


Sometimes Osom's father and the big boys 
go far away into the forest of the pygmies to 
hunt. Elephants are hunted for their tusks of 
ivory. Osom means to go hunting one day. 

Osom's Bedtime 

Osom thinks the happiest time of the day is 
when the big boys drive the cattle in at night, 
and come and sit around the evening fire for 
supper. They tell stories of all kmds, stories of 
hunting, and of fighting, and fairy tales about 
animals. Osom enjoys them all, until he gets 
so sleepy that he has to crawl into his hut and 
go to sleep on his little grass mat, 

Osom also enjoys the music of his people. 



They have drums, whistles, and rattles. (Fig. 
15.) One day Osom will be able to beat a 
drum, and perhaps tell stories himself around 
the fire. 

Directions for making Osom's house, etc , will be 
found in the Section on Construction of Various Types 
of Country, page 740 
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LITTLE MINA OF HOLLAND 


I ITTLE MINA lives in Holland, a land 
across the sea not far from England. 
-^Holland is a land of green fields with 
rivers, or canals, running through them, this way 
and that. In the fields are black and white cows. 

Little Mina lives in a pretty farmhouse (Fig. 
i6). It has a steep roof of red tiles, the walls 
are painted pale yellow, and the windows and 
the doors are painted green. It looks very gay. 

Mina, too, is a gay little girl. She has blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks. Her hair is golden. 

Mina looks like a little woman, for her dress 
is like her mother’s. She has a long skirt and an 
apron. She wears a white cap every day (Fig. 
i8). Mina's shoes are made of wood. When she 
walks they go “click-clack, click-clack.” She 
washes her shoes with soap and water. This 
makes them white and clean. Her hard shoes 
do not hurt her feet, because she wears thick 
stockings. These she knits herself. When she 
goes indoors, she leaves her shoes outside. 

Her Father's Farm 

Her father has many cows. Inside Mina’s 
dairy are many big round yellow balls. Each 
ball IS a cheese. There are tubs of butter, too. 


Mina's father has two dogs and a pretty little 
green milk cart, with bright yellow cans. The 
dop draw this cart to market to sell the milk 
(Fig. 17). When Mina is old enough, she is 
gomg with her dogs to market. She is very 
fond of them. 

Besides the pretty dairy and sheds for the 
cows, Mina’s father has a windmill. Windmills 
in Holland do all sorts of work. Some pump 
water, some grind wheat or do other kinds of 
work. 

Holland is such a low, flat land, that great 
walls have to be built to keep the sea out. 
Mina loves to walk on these broad walls and 
watch the sea. How the wmd blows I It is 
almost always breezy in Holland, because the 
land is so near the sea, that the wind from the 
ocean floats over it This wind moves the boats 
with their red sails along the canals and rivers, 
and keeps the great arms of the windmills 
moving. 

Holland's Fields of Flowers 

In some of the fields of Holland there are no 
cows, but beautiful flowers grow. There are 
fields of red, pink, yellow, and white roses. 



Fig. 16 

Little M%na*s Farmhouse 
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fields of tulips of all colours, and fields of 

hyacinths. 

The Dutch love flowers. Little Mina often 
wishes her father had fields of flowers instead 
of cows. But she is really a very lucky little girl. 
She has plenty of good food— good butter and 



cheese, good beef and mutton, fruit and vege- 
tables of all kinds, and dainty cakes, which her 
mother makes. 

She goes to a school very much like your 
school, but the language is different and the 
books would seem strange to you. 

Mina loves the winter. Then the canals and 
rivers are frozen over, and she skates wherever 
she wants to go, or rides m a sledge. 

Many winter games are played on skates. 
Tents are put up on the ice, and here hot milk 
can be bought, and sweets and cakes. 

In Winter Time 

Winter, too, brings Christmas, and then St 
Nicholas comes St. Nicholas does for the Dutch 
children what Santa Claus does for us. He 
rides on a white horse over the roof of every 
Dutch house. He has a long beard like Santa 
Claus, and is dressed in a red gown trimmed 
with fur. 

Mina and the Dutch children put straw in 
their httle wooden shoes for his horse, and they 
put their shoes near the chimney. They hope 
St. Nicholas, when he comes, will put something 
nice m them. 


Can you make the green fields of Holland 
on your sand-table ? Use one half of your 
sand-table for the sea, and one for the land. 
Build a strong clay wall to keep out the sea. 
Separate the fields by canals or rivers, make 
bridges for people to get from one field to 
another. Perhaps you can make a windmill to 
pump water from the fields into the canals. 
If you have any toy black and white cows, put 
them in the fields. Can you make a field of 
tulips ^ 

Try to model from clay or paper Mina’s 
farmhouse. Make her milk cart from a match 
box. Wliat will you do for wheels ^ Make the 



Fig 18 

Little Mina of Holland 


yellow cans from yellow Plasticine. Perhaps 
you can make two littleclay dogs to draw the cart . 

Make some round Dutch cheeses. Some are 
yellow and some are painted red Have you seen 
them in shops ^ And who would like to make a 
Dutch cap from this piece of white paper ? 
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MARIE, A LITTLE MOUNTAIN MAIDEN 


I ITTLE MARIE lives in Switzerland, up 
among the high mountains. 

She loves to lie on the short grass in 
front of her little wooden house, and watch her 
goats and cows feeding. She loves to watch the 
sun in the evening, making the snow on the 



Fig. 19 

Marie’s House Amongst the Mountains 


high mountain -tops, far above, look rosy red. 
Little Marie lives upon the mountain side with 
her father, mother, and brother. There are no 
other houses very near them. 

Muriels Home 

Her house is built of logs of wood (Fig. 19). 
It has a long sloping roof, so that the snow can 
slide off in winter. On this roof heavy stones 
are laid, for the wind is strong in the mountains 
and it sometimes blows the roofs off. Under the 
same roof are the barns for the cows and goats, 
for they must have a warm house in the winter. 


Far away down in the valley Marie knows 
there is a town where her mother lived when she 
was young. She can see the roofs of the houses. 

Her father has promised to take her down to 
the town when she is a big girl. He often goes 
down to the market there, to sell the cheeses 
and the sweet butter that her mother makes. 

Marie's father has cows and goats to look 
after. When the cows and goats have eaten all 
the grass near their house, her father drives 
them up farther among the mountains where 
more grass is growing. 

Up in the Mountains 

There he stays with them for many weeks. 
He does not even come home at night, but 
sleeps in a small wooden house he has built 
among the rocks. Here he keeps large clean 
milking pails, and the little one-legged stool 
upon which he sits at morning and night to 
milk the cows and goats. 
f]When his pails are full, he has to make the 
butter and the cheese. He works while the 
animals feed. The cows have little bells tied 
to their necks, so that he may hear them and 
find them if they stray too far. 

Many tunes when her father is away, Marie 
sits at home, at the door, and listens to try to 
hear the distant tmkhng of the cow-bells. She 
listens, too, when she gathers the pretty flowers 
that grow near her cottage, or the wild straw- 
berries and raspberries for supper. She wishes 
her father were at home to eat the fruit with 
her. 

Marie is a pretty little girl. She has blue 
eyes and light hair, and a skin as white as a 
little English girl's. She wears a white blouse 
and a black velvet bodice, which fits closely. 
She has a bright coloured skirt. Her shoes are 
rough, and she has thick blue woollen stockings 
which her grandmother knits for her. 

Muriels Brother 

Her brother dresses like most boys do, except 
that he has on a short woollen jacket and heavy 
shoes with great nails in the soles. Thin shoes 
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would soon wear out on the mountains. He 
wears a long feather in his cap. (Fig. 20.) 

When he is not helping his father, he earns 
some money by guiding travellers over the 
moimtains. Then he carries a pole with an iron 
point at the end to help him to climb up high, 
where the snow and ice are. 

When the autunm comes, Marie’s father 
brings the cattle home to their cosy bams, 
where food has been stored for them for the 
winter. 

Marie loves the autumn, for then her father 
takes her a little way down the mountain-side, 
where there is a wood of chestnut trees. There 
she helps him to gather chestnuts and store them 
away— some are for themselves to eat, boiled, 
or roasted by the bright fire, in the cold winter 
days that are coming. Some chestnuts are 
carefully packed in bags, and carried by their 
donkey down to the town to be sold. 

In Winter 

In the winter it is lonely in the little house 
in the mountains. Snow lies all around. Some- 
times the snow comes tumbling down from the 
moimtain tops above them and nearly buries 
the cottage. 

But inside all is snug and bright. Marie helps 
her mother, and learns how to knit. Her brother 
carves all sorts of pretty toys, and useful things 
like spoons out of wood. These he hopes to sell 
in the summer. Her father looks after the cows 
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and goats, which are now shut up in the stables 
and must be fed every day. They cannot find 
their own food. 

But all are happy, for they know that spring 



Marie's Brother 

is coming, and once again they will be able to 
wander over the beautiful mountain -sides. 

Can you model some tall mountains on the 
sand-table or in the garden ? Can you make 
little Marie’s house ? And don’t forget to stack 
plenty of wood all round it for the winter days. 
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LITTLE HANA OF JAPAN 


F ar away in the East are some pretty 
islands called Japan. Here little Hana 
lives. Her name means " blossom." Her 
father is a farmer, and she lives in a wooden 
house in a valley. It would seem a very queer 
house to us, because the walls are made of paper 
and bamboo, and slide in and out. No door is 


Meal Times in Japan 

At meal times, little low stools are brought 
in to serve as tables. Hana has her own little 
stool-table, and eats from little bowls with two 
little sticks called chop-sticks. Hana can hold 
her two chop-sticks in one hand and pick up 



needed, because the walls can be taken away. 
The roof is made of black and white tiles, and 
supported on strong poles. At night, wooden 
shutters are put all round the house to make it 
safe. (Fig. 21.) 

The walls of the rooms inside are also made of 
bamboo and paper They slide to and fro, so 
two rooms can be made into one, and one into 
two. 

There is very little furniture inside No chairs, 
no tables, no big sofas, no carpets. Instead, the 
floors are covered with pale yellow mats on 
which Hana and her people sit. There is one 
vase of flowers, and one long picture on the wall, 
that can be rolled up like a map. (Fig. 22.) 


food with them. Her food is mostly soup and 
rice, and sometimes fish. She and her brother 
and parents drink a great deal of tea from 
little cups without any handles. 

It would be interesting to peep into Hana's 
house early in the morning and see her as she 
lies m bed Her bed is made by spreading a soft 
thick quilt on the floor. With another quilt 
over her, and a wooden block with a paper pad 
for a pillow, little Hana sleeps comfortably. 

She is awakened in the morning by her mother 
sliding back all the wooden shutters, so that the 
daylight shines in through the thin paper walls. 
Then Hana jumps up to dress, and rolls up her 
bed and puts it away. She dresses in a long 
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loose coat called a kimono. Its wide sleeves are 
her pockets. She has a sash with a very big 
bow behind. Her brother is dressed in the same 



Fig. 22 

Little H ana's Picture 


kind of gaily coloured kimono ; but he has no 
sash. 

Hana has a bright little yellow face. She 
has slanting black eyes, and black hair. After 
a breakfast of rice and tea, the children put on 
their sandals and hurry away to school. They 

48 -<F It^r) 
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wear no shoes indoors. Shoes might soil the 
pretty mats they sit on. They have bare feet, 
or stockings. The sandals are left outside. You 
can see Hana and her brother in the pictures. 
(Figs. 23 and 24.) 

The Garden and Rice Fields 

Around Hana s house is a pretty garden with 
a little pond, a little bridge, some little rocks, 
some tiny trees, and beautiful chr>’santhemums. 



Fig 23 

Little liana of Japan 


Around the garden are her father’s rice fields. 
These are very useful, for the rice gives the family 
its food, its drink (rice wine), straw mackin- 
toshes, hats to keep off the sun, and mats for 
the house. As rice grows in water, the fields are 
not very pleasant to work in, but Hana's 
brother looks forward one day to helping his 
father in these fields. 

Little Hana means one day to help her father 
to look after his silk-worms. They are greedy 
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little caterpillars, and never seem to stop eating, 
80 Hana knows she will have to work hard 
picking mulberry leaves for them. Then she 



Fig. 24 

L\tUe Hana s Brother 


will have to help to wind the silk off from the 
cocoons they make. 

Things Hana Loves 

Little Hana loves flowers ; she loves the plum 
blossoms and the cherry blossoms in the spnng. 
and all the flowers of summer and autumn. But 
she is always sorry when winter comes, for the 


cold winds creep into her house of paper and 
wood. She has no big fires like we have to warm 
her. Instead of a fire-place, in the middle of the 
room is a fire-box, that is, a wooden box lined 
with metal and containing a few sticks of red 
hot charcoal. 

But the day that little Hana loves best of all 
IS 3rd March, the Feast of the DoUs. Then all 
little girls in Japan are given dolls. They bring 
out all their old dolls too, and give them a party. 

The boys have a feast on 5th May. It is 
like a birthday party for every boy in Japan. 
They get all sorts of presents, and have fine 



flying m front of his house. It is hollow, and 
the air makes it float and flap like a real one. 
You can see it in the picture (Fig. 25). 

A Japanese Carriage 

When Hana and her mother go out riding, 
they get m an odd carriage. It has two long 
poles m front, and two large wheels, and a seat 
for one or two. (Fig. 26.) When they get m, 
a man takes up the poles. He gives the cart 
a tilt and away it goes. The man is strong and 
can run like a pony. 

You can pretend you live in Japan and give 
a feast to your dolls. Dress them in their best 
clothes. You must bring as many dolls as you 
can. 

Make a picture like the one in little Hana’s 
house. Make it from a strip of paper, then you 
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can roll it up to put it away. Can you make 
little Hana's carriage ? Perhaps you can, with 
the help of a match box. Cut out, from tissue 


around the edge. Leave the mouth open. Why 
do you think the mouth is left open ? So that 
you can blow it up. 



Fig. 26 

Little H ana's Carriage 

papier, a fish kite. Paint red or blue scales on it. Can you model some islands on your sand- 
Paint its eye black. If you cut two fish from table for the islands of Japan ? Make a valley 
tissue paper, you can paste them together in one, where little Hana lives. 



Fig. 27 

Shelter for the Greek Shepherd and hts Sheep in the Htlls 
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A SHEPHERD’S LIFE IN GREECE 


I T IS lonely work being a shepherd in Greece 
The sheep wander about day after day, 
looking for grass, and the shepherd must go 
with them to taki' care of them He is far up 



/] (itci'k Slit’[)luni 

among the baie hills with his slieej), and often 
does not see anybody for days and days 
riie sheep like the short grass that glows lime 
and there on the mountains among tlu' loiks 
lhat IS w'hy the shepheid t.ikes them tla k 
T heie are many shepheids among the lulls of 


Greece Sometimes they hear one another’s 
pipes far away Then they are very glad, and 
(hive their sheep towards the sound. When 
the shepherds meet, they camp together and 
are no longer lonely. They build shelters for 
themselves and their sheep They build them 
of bushes or of rushes. (See Fig. 27 ) 


Where the Shepherds Shelter 

Ihe mens shelters, or huts, arc like big 
beehives Inside is a shelf for the men to he on. 
On the ground, m the middle, a little fire burns 
when the nights are cold 
'[ he shed for the sheep is a big 1 mg with a roof 
around the edge (Fig 27) In the evenings the 
sheep aie driven into the shed, and the men 
sleep m their huts 

Sometimes the shepherds live together for 
weeks, but when the grass is all gone they 
move on to another place and build a new camp. 
Ihe (jieek shepherds love the mountains, but 
in winter they are very cold and coveicd with 
snow So then the shepherds diive the sheep 
down into the warmer valleys, and there they 
wait for the spring-time 
P(Thaps you can play at being Greek shep- 
herds, and pipe to each other from the moun- 
tains How will you make your pipes ? Wliat 
will you say wiieii you meet ^ Can you model 
the hills on your sand table wlieie the shepherds 
wMiider w'lth then sheep ^ Perhaps you can 
in.ike a shelter foi them, and one for their sheep 
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KOONSHEE, A LITTLE YELLOW GIRL OF CHINA 


I N the Far East, a long, long way from where 
you and I live, is a land called China It ib 
quite near the pretty islands of Japan 
China IS a big country, much bigger than 
ours. The land there is Hat and level. Land that 
IS flat or nearly flat, is called a plain. 

Great rivers flow through the plain of China. 
On these rivers are hundreds of boats The 
boats are not all like ours , many of them are 
square-lookmg things, without sails, and they 
liave houses built on them. In one of these 
boat-houses lives a little (diinese girl called 
Koonshee. 

Around the sides of Kooushee’s boat is a 
basket-work fence, and ovei the top is .1 net 
h'or her father keeps ducks, more ducks than 
you can count, and the fenced-in part of the 
boat IS their bedroom, wlicre thoy sleep ,it 
night (Fig jq.) 

Koonshee s Ducks 

harly in the moining, when the ducks wake 
up, there is such a noise on the boat dhey all 
w'addle about as well as they can in the (lowd 
and quack loudly. They an* waking uj» their 
master, Koonshoe’s father, who sleeps m tin* 
little house in the middle of his boat, with his 
wife and children Out he comes qiiu kly wath 
his little daughter. He opens a door in the 
basket w'ork fence, and .ill the ducks hiiijy out 
to reach the watei ilow' the\' enj<)\ diving and 


washing themselves, after being shut up all 
night ' 

Ihen they all swim aftei their leader, an old 
(hake, who takes tiiem to the marslies by the 
banks of the rivei vvluae they feed all day. 
dhey will come back at night w'heii thc^ hear 
their master’s shrill whistle calling them home 
to bed 

Breakfast Time in China 

When Koonshee has seen the ducks let loose, 
slie goes 111 to liei ow'ii bie.ikfast ^ 011 will like 
to see her at breakl.ist Inside the little house 
aie bc'iiches, and a t.ible at winch the family sit 
riiere is tea lor the childien as well as the fathei 
and mother llie\ have no milk Then tlieie 
arc l)owis of lue, but no sj)oons or folks wath 
windi to eat it Koonshc'e uses tw'o small 
sticks, or (. hoji-stieks, like little Hana of Japan 

Indeed, flit' cliildien look much like our little 
Jap.niesc fiiend Ihc} have \iilow skins, and 
black eyes, a little' sl.mtmg, .ind their hair is 
vei) black Hut thc'y ciic'ss chlterently Ikith 
Ivoonsiiee and her brothc'r wear tioiiseis and 



hiG 2Q 

Little Koonshee'^ House boat 
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coats of blue cotton. Most of the children in 
China are dressed in blue cotton. Chinese people 
seem very fond of blue. 

Their Daily Work 

As soon as breakfast is over, every one goes 
off to work. Koonshee’s father goes on shore to 
cajry tea-boxes for a great tea merchant 



Koonshee's brother, Wang, goes fishing. Koon- 
shee and her mother take a small rowing boat, 
and carry fruit and vegetables to the big ships 
lying near the mouth of the river. 

When dinner time .comes, they all return to 
the boathouse. They have rice again for dmner, 
and perhaps a little fish. They very rarely have 
meat. When dinner is over, Wang sets out for 
the town to sell his fish. He puts a bamboo pole 
over his shoulders with a basket of fish hanging 
at each end, and trots off. (Fig. 30.) 

The town is a very busy place. There are gay 
signposts in front of the shops. There are men 
in big straw hats, and cotton clothes, carrying 
boxes or baskets on the two ends of a pole that 
rests on their shoulder— just as Wang carries 


his fish. There are rich men in gowns of bright 
silk or satin, and boys dressed in the same way. 
There is always a great deal to see in a town, and 
Wang has plenty to tell when he gets home. 

Koonshee's Day-dreams 

Koonshee stays at home sometimes in the 
afternoon. It is very pleasant on the river. She 
can see the men working m the rice fields, and 
away, in the distance on some hills, the garden 
walls of some rich people. Sometimes Koonshee 
wishes she were rich and lived in a brick house 
with a fine courtyard with some trees and a 
pond. Then she would wear silks and satins, 
and ride in a chair carried by poles on men’s 
shoulders. 

When she was little, Koonshee lived among 
the hdls where the tea grows. Although she 
was only a baby then, she remembers the tea 
plants with their glossy green leaves and sweet- 
smelling white blossoms ; she remembers watch- 
ing her father pick the leaves. Here too, in her 
old home, grew the mulberry trees, with their 
purple and white fruits ; Koonshee loved the 
little caterpillars that ate the mulberry leaves 
and then spun for themselves a silken shell to 
go to sleep in. She used to watch her mother 
wind off the fine silk and make it into skeins. 

They were better off in those days. But in 
China there are so many people, that it is hard 
to find houses for all. When her father lost his 
money, they were glad to sell their tea plants 
and find a home on a boat. 

A Happy Little Girl 

And after all, Koonshee thinks it is very 
pleasant on the river with the ducks and geese. 
And when she lies down on her hard little mat, 
and is rocked to sleep by the tide while the 
boat-lights sparkle on the river, she does not 
really envy little Chinese girls who live in 
brick houses. 

Perhaps you can make a model of Koonshee’s 
boat, with the little bamboo house in the 
middle. Perhaps, too, you can make the plain 
of China on your sand-table and show the rivers 
running through it to the sea. Choose one river 
for Koonshee’s river. 
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A LITTLE BROWN BOY 

OU have had stories of little yellow boys 
and girls (Hana of Japan, and Koonshee 
of China), stories of little black boys and 
girls (Osom of the hot lands), stories of white 
girls and boys (Little Mina of Holland), and 
many others. Tliis is a story of a little brown 
boy. He has a yellowish brown skin, dark eyes, 
and straight black hair. He has lovely white 
teeth. 

He lives in the hot land of Malaya. He is a 
happy little boy. He wears a kind of skirt of 
some bright colour, but he is barefooted, and 
bareheaded. He does not mind the hot sun. 

The Little Brovm Boy’s House 

He lives in the strangest kind of house. It is 
built of bamboo and thatched with palm leaves. 
But it is built on a platform over the mouth of 
a river. He helped his father to build it. They 
cut down some big poles in the forest, and 
pushed these into the sand and mud until they 
were quite firm. Then a kind of platform was 
built on these, and a little house on this plat- 
form. Then pots and mats were put inside and 
the house (Fig. 31) was ready. 

When the little brown boy goes to sleep at 
night, he can hear the water npplmg beneath 
his hut. He can look down between the poles 
that form his floor and see it. 

Underneath the hut are kept two canoes. 
The little brown boy and his father love to 
paddle about in these. They like to be on the 
sea, because a thick green forest grows all over 
their land. Inside the forest it is very damp and 
hot. There is hardly any room to move. 

A Forest Called a Jungle 

If they try to cut down the forest, it grows 
again very quickly. There are such heavy 
showers of rain, and then such hot sunshine, 
that plants of all kinds grow well, Some of the 
brown people grow rice, but they find it hard 
work to keep the trees and creepers and moss 
and ferns from growing among the nee. 


OF THE HOT LANDS 

The little brown boy does not often go into 
the forest. When he does, he keeps a careful 
look out for tigers and other animals. When 
he grows up, he means to hunt tigers and 
elephants. In the meantime, he helps his father 
to fish. 

When he is hungry, he runs up the carved 
steps to his house. His mother or sister will 



surely give him something to eat , perhaps 
some rice, or fruit, or fish 

No School 

The little brown boy does not go to school. 
He cannot read or write. But he can swim and 
dive well. He knows how to fish and hunt 
animals in the forest. He can carve, too. He 
has carved a pattern on his canoe. He helped 
to carve the steps that lead up to his house. 

Can you make the little brown boy's house, 
perched up on poles ? What will you use for 
poles ? What can you stick them into to make 
them stand firm ? How will you build the 
platform? It is difficult to make a strong 
platform. The little brown boy and his father 
are clever builders. Perhaps you can make their 
canoes. Here are some corks which will be very 
useful. 
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LITTLE OLAF, A FISHER-BOY OF NORWAY 

I ITTLE OLAF, like Mane, lives in a land of 
mountains. All around his house, in 
-^Norway, they lift their great white heads. 

He would feel very strange in a Hat land like 
Holland, 

His house is built by the sea. The sea runs 
into the land between the tall mountains. 

Olaf's house is built on a rock by the side of a 
tall mountain. 

Olaf catches fish in the quiet sea that flows 
inland, and sometimes he goes out in his 
father's fine boat, for his father is a fisherman. 

Wlien he goes out to sea with his father he 
catches great fish like the cod-fish, and fish of 
all kinds. (Fig. 32.) He knows all the different 
ways there are of catching fish. 

Fishing in the Fiords 

When he goes cod-fishing with his father, he 
uses a line with a little bright metal fish on the 
end. This attracts the cod-fish, who swallows it, 
and then he is quickly pulled on board the boat. 

He and his father stay away for weeks when 



L\Ule Olaf out Cod-fishing with his Father 


they are cod-fishing. They live in huts on some 
little islands. As fast as they catch the fish 
they take them ashore, cut them open, and hang 



Fig. 32 

The Cod-fish Little Olaf Catches 


them up to dry. You would like to see the long 
lines of cod-fish hanging up to dry. Olaf and his 
father very soon have a good supply to take to 
market to sell. You can see Olaf and his father 
catching cod in the picture. (Fig. 33.) 

Sometimes Olaf catches herrings in the little 
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bays* near his home. Sometimes he goes out to 
sea to catch them. Herrings swim very near the 
surface of the water, and a great crowd of 
herrings like to swim about together. Olaf can 
see the herrings coming when they are a long 
way off, because their scales glitter so brightly 
on the surface of the water. They look like 
fairy fish. He catches these with a net that floats 
on the surface of the water. The herrings swim 
into it and get caught by their fins. 

Once Olaf went far north in a boat, looking 
for whales. 

He Enjoys Fishing 

Olaf’s mother and sister are always anxious 
when he and his father are out at sea. Sudden 
storms come on, and big waves sometimes 
overturn the boats. 

But Olaf is glad he is a fisherman. How else, 
he wonders, could he get money to buy his little 
sister pretty things and food ? There are so 
many rocks in Norway that there is little earth 
for grass, so that the people cannot keep many 
cows or goats ; nor can they grow much corn, 
for there are hardly any flat fields. No wonder 
Olaf loves the sea. It gives him food. He loves 
the mountains, too, for on their steep slopes 
grow great pine trees, and from these he and 
the people of Norway build their beautiful boats. 


Winter in Norway 

In winter it is very cold. Snow lies every- 
where, and the sea that washes the rock on 
which Olaf’s house stands is frozen. But Olaf 
does not mind the snow or ice. He can skate, 
he can walk and jump over the snow on the 
mountain side in his long wooden snow-shoes. 
He can still catch fish, for he breaks two or 
three holes in the thick ice and drops his line 
through. 

In many parts of Norway all sorts of merry 
games are played in winter. Olaf hopes one day 
to join in these winter sports, so he practises 
jumping whenever he can. 

Olaf’s little sister likes the winter, not so 
much for the sports, as for the tales they read 
around the fire about the brave seamen of 
olden days, who sailed far away, to seek adven- 
tures, in boats built by themselves from their 
famous pine trees. 

Can you model great mountains running 
right down to the sea ? Make a few rocks to 
put Olaf’s cottage on. Make the sea wind into 
the mountains to form a long bay. Perhaps 
you can make a fishing fleet ? 

Play you are fishermen going cod-fishing. 

[See notes on a Fishing Village in the Section 
on Construction of Various Types of Country, 
page 741.) 
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LITTLE MARY 

I ITTLE MARY lives far away in the huge 
land of Australia. You know the earth 
-^is a big round ball. We hve on one side 
of it, and little Mary lives on the other. When 
Mary is getting up, we are going to bed, for 
when the sun shines on the other side of the 



Fig. 34 

Little Mary of Australia with one of her 
Father s Lambs 


world, in Australia, it is night-time here. And 
when we have the sun, it-is dark in Australia. 

Little Mary dresses and looks just like us, 
for the Australians all came from Britain to 
live in this new land, not so very long ago. 
{Fig. 34 -) 

Her father has a big sheep-farm, and nowhere 
in England can you see as many sheep as he 
has. Little Mary has never been able to count 
them. There are so many sheep that Mary's 
father and his men have to ride on horseback 
to visit them all. 


OF AUSTRALIA 

Sheep-shearing in Australia 

Every spring the sheep are sheared. The 
workmen used to do the shearing by hand, with 
large scissors. But when there are so many 
sheep, it is hard work. Now Mary's father has 
a wonderful machine that cuts off the heavy 
wool close to the body. This saves much time. 
And the sheep are glad to lose their heavy wool 
before the warm days come. 

Then the wool is sorted out, packed in sacks, 
and taken to the nearest station to be sent 
away. A great deal comes to us, and we use it 
to make all sorts of clothes and materials. 
Your warm sweater and winter clothes are made 
of wool that came, perhaps, from little Mary's 
sheep farm. (Fig. 36 ) 

Once, little Mary's father used to work in a 
gold mine. There are many gold-mines in 
Australia. But Mary likes the sheep farm better, 
and so does her father. 

Mary is a happy little girl. All the fruits we 
love, grow well m Australia, and many other 
fniits besides ; and there are beautiful seaside 
places to visit. 

But if we went to visit her, I think we should 
be most interested in the kangaroo that some- 
times comes hoppmg into her father’s great 
fields, among his sheep. Its hind legs are much 
longer than its front legs, so it travels along in 
great bounds. It has a long tail too. The 
mother kangaroo has a little pocket in which 
she carries her baby. (Fig. 35.) 

If Mary comes to Britain— and she means to 
one day, for she and her father call it " home,” 
she will be most mterested in the snow and ice 
in winter She has never seen snow in Australia. 
It will take Mary six weeks in a big steamer to 
come to us 

Can you make a big round ball of “Plasticine” 
for the world ? Show where we live on it, and 
where Mary lives. Can you make a great 
Australian sheep farm on your sand-table ? 
Make plenty of sheds for shearing the sheep, 
and sorting the wool. You will have to work 
hard to make enough sheep. Can you model 
the kangaroo in “Plasticme” ? 
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I T has been generally accepted by teachers 
in Primary Schools that the early lessons 
in history and geography—that is, the early 
study of social life—must be based on the child’s 
own experiences. In making their small inquir- 
ies about what they see and come in contact 
with in their environment, they are studying 
history and geography. 

It is impossible for the child to picture the 
society of other countries, until he has first 
learned to observe the simple, but outstanding, 
elements in the landscape and society about him. 

Talks on local geography, therefore, form a 
fitting beginning to all geographical teaching— 
these talks being based on topics in the plane of 
the child's experience, and chosen from his 
immediate surroundings. 

Informal Talks 

They will include some of the following 
topics— 

I. Life in a large city. 

2. Life in a village. 

3. Life on a farm. 

4. The clothing we wear— especially if there 
are cotton or woollen factories in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

5. Our food — shops and factories, etc. 

6. Coal mines. 

7. The life of the fisherman. 

8. Hills and rivers in the neighbourhood (see 
following sections). 

9. How the occupations of others help the 
family needs and home hfe. The occupations 
most familiar to the child should be first 
related— 


Carpenter 

Baker 

Plumber 

Tailor 

Newsboy 

Coal merchant 

Milkman 

Road mender 

Grocer 

Printer 

Farmer 

Shoemaker 

Van man 

Hardware merchant 


Below are some suggestions for talks on some 
of these topics— showing what points to empha- 
size, what illustrations to use, and what hand- 
work or expression work can be done. 

Suggestions for a Series of Talks 
on City Life 

1. The streets— where they lead— a “ resi- 
dence ” street and a " business ” street (when 
possible, children should be taken to see them). 
How they are kept clean— lights, pavements, 
etc. Things seen in the streets— interesting 
every-day activities. 

2. Houses and buildings in the streets : shops, 
houses, school, hospital, fire-station, public- 
baths, hotel, garage, station, theatre, picture- 
house. Materials they are built with— bricks 
or stone. 

3 Shops of all kinds : talks on shops will 
lead naturally to the Section on Journeys to 
Other Lands, page 724, for the children will 
begin to inquire where all the things come from 
that fill the shop windows. 

4. Means of transport in the city — trams, 
buses, trams, wagons, motor-lorries, motors, 
etc. The special use of each conveyance. 

Pictures to Use 

Pictures should be used in connection with 
these talks, to aid the children in oral expression 
and give them a clearer understanding of the 
subject-matter. For example, pictures of 
“ residence ” streets and “ business ” streets, as 
in Fig. 37. 

Futures of Different Buildings—z. fire station, 
as in Fig 38, a church. Fig. 39, a post office, 
Fig. 40. 

Pictures Showing Traffic-motors, lorries, etc., 
and pictures of people seen in the streets— 
postmen, policemen, barrow-boys, newspaper 
sellers, milk-men, etc 

All these talks are followed by expression 
work in handwork time. From blocks, bricks, 




Fig. 37 

A "Business ” Street 
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Fig 38 
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and boxes, the children build street scenes. {See 
Section on Building with Bricks, Vol. IV.) 

Building with Bricks 

Children who have been allowed to play freely 


with blocks, and have made engines and cars, 
are able, at six years of age, to lay out their 
tracks and streets in accordance with the points 
of the compass. (More is said about this on 
page 724) ; they build representative city 
buildings, Nvith enough of the outstanding 
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characteristics that they are recoenizable • 

Sunds of dif 

so of th =uid 

take Mrt^f^th of people to 

take part in the street activities. 

blackbolt '""“0" on the 

like to mate **’* ‘>“‘‘^■"8 or they would 

thetltSS ”1 ‘0 

of matual art ; 'orms 

suggestions h'‘" ^ f'”' 

offered for oral “^“”‘'“0* opportunities are 


Points to Emphasize 


emphasise.l m'th^eseSks of .tf' otc.tf lif 


1. What the community (that is, all the people! 
furnish for the benefit of eveiybodjl.*^ 
(a) Pure water 

(4) Beautiful parks (see Section on Construe- 
hon of Vartous Types of Country) 

(c) Suitable playgrounds 

(d) Clean streets (e) Schools 

(y) Hospitals (g) Homes for the friend- 

less 

(4) Fireman (c) Street sweeper 

(d) Postman (,) Health officer, etc. 

3* Companson of city homes with-^ 

(«) The Eskimo’s home 
(^) The farmhouse, etc. 


Post office 
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Suggestions for a Series of Lessons 
in Connection with Farm Life 

These lessons may be based on the child’s own 
experiences, even if he does not live in the 
country. 

The objects of these lessons should be to give 
the children clearly defined ideas of — 

(а) Open spaces — fields. 

(б) How farm animals really look and act 

and are cared for. 

(c) How seeds and plants grow. [See Nature 

Study Section.) 

(d) The appearance of fruits, vegetables, 

gram, and other farm products. 

{e) Simple methods of transportation : 
wagons, trains, etc. 

These ideas may be gained locally in the 
following ways — 

(а) By visiting a large park, so that the 

children can visualize green fields. 

(б) By visiting a market. 

(c) By planting seeds in window boxes, and 

school gardens. 

(d) By noticing the fruits, etc., they see in 

shop windows, or at school, or in the 
market. 

(c) By noticing barrows, wagons, trains, 
etc , that carry farm goods. 

Suggestions for Lessons on a Factory 
in the Neighbourhood 

A Woollen Factory— 

I Begin with children’s new, warm, winter coat 
or woollen scarf, etc icach children to distinguish 
wool from other materials by touch when blindfolded 
z Ass<k latc pictures of sheep witli those seen 
m the park or fields {See notes on the use of pictures, 
p 716) 

3 Show the children specimens of new wool 
Twist raw wool into a thread Let the children 
unravel a coarsely woven piece of woollen cloth 
Begin exercises in weaving {'>ee Section on Hand- 
work ) 

4 Show picture of a factory Let children build 
one of bricks Let them bring wool to the factory 
Fig 43 shows a useful picture which can be used 
for drawing, paper-cutting, and modelling The 
children may think of other pictures that they will 
like to see drawn on the board, or try to draw 
themselves, balls of wool, coats, sacks of wool, 
etc , etc 

5 Let the children recite "Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep," and ‘Little Bo-peep," read to them stones 
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about sheep and lambs {See Story of "Little Mary 
of Australia" in the Section on Children of Oth^ 
Lands.) 

Sand Table Occupations 

In all these talks on local geography, the sand 
table will play an impxirtant part, as the follow- 
ing suggestions show — 

1. On the sand table a co-operati\e model of a 
farm can be built up A gcrxl wav to l>egm is with 
a long road (if jxissible it should be a familiar road), 
leading out into the country where the farmer lues, 



Ixt the children make the road through the middle 
of the sand table 

z The route of the milkman, or postman, can bo 
modelled in the ‘land to show the roads ami streets 
along which he travels If ho has to cross rivers, 
these can be shown, and bridges modelled 

3 The route of any excursion made by the chil- 
dren (.an 1)0 mcxlelled m the sand Such work helps 
the children to understand the world around them 
Moss, grass, toy animals, paper dolls, and building 
l)l(Kks can lx* used to make the scene real. 

The Use of Pictures in the 
Geography Lessons 

Pictures slioulcJ play a very important part 
m these talks on local geography, and un all 
geography lessons. 

The following hints on the use of pictures 
in geography lessons will be valuable to the 
teacher 

I. How to Select Pictures— 

{a) Young children prefer coloured pictures to 
photographic reproductions, They prefer primary 
colours, and the warm colouring of nature, 

{b) They want action in a picture To please them, 
the picture must tell a story 

(c) They are easily confused by much detail in 
a picture 'Ihe teacher should, therefore, choose for 
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them pictures drawn with large, simple lines, and 
only such detail as helps to interpret the story 
(i) The teacher should a\oid impressionistically 
coloured pictures, poster pictures hea\ily printed in 
black and white, merely decorative illustrations, and 
all photographic illustrations, unless they tell stones 
Illustrations m black and vvlute that tell a story 
simply, and in a human wav, quickly stir the chil- 
dren’s imaginations and produce valuable educative 
results in keener reali?atiun, increased curioMty, and 
added zeal to learn more For example, pictures 
of ploughing, sowing, reaping, ihurning, feeding 
chickens, going to market, etc , etc The advirtisiiig 
scNitiuns of certain papers are uften very valuable 
to teachers for finding their picturis, e g pictures of 
soaps, cereals, chocolate, woollen goods, china, etc , 
etc Ihcse are most helpful in the geographv lesson 
(f) One picture, well usc‘d, is Utter than a gieat 
collection that may onl) tend to cimfuse or m)sti(v 
the child Kven the best are quite likelv to givi tin 
children incorrect idias of size It is foi thb reavui 
that it IS so important to U'giii with local gcogiaphv, 
and show the children pictures of familiar scenes 
Ihe church in a picture, the) see at once*, is \cr} 
much smaller than the leal church 

Relative Sizes and Distance 

After giving the diildren many opixntunities 
to observe and compaie under skilful guidance, 
tliL‘y begin to realize that objects iii a putuie 
represent only relative size, just as the lepic*- 
sentations on a sand table show relative dis- 
tance A picture of a hen and Ikt chickens shows 
that the chickens are smaller than tlie hen. 
or a jnetnre of a mother and a child shows that 
the child IS smaller than the inothei, and so on 
l^ut the child who has never seen a cow is 
still m danger of infciiing that a cow is probably 
two or thiee inches high, or the size of his closed 
fist because that is the size it looks in pictures 


The teacher must necessarily bo on the look-out 
to guard against these natural errors of child- 
hood, and show a cow on a picture with a man 
or child 

Another }X)ssible error is this owing to the 
lack of knowledge of the laws of prospective, 
objects shown m the background of a picture 
will not tell the real facts to a child. Thus a 
teacher must be ever on the guard against the 
error of sup}X)sing that because a picture is 
(juite clear to her in every resjKot, it is equally 
so to the child. 

When using pictures, the teacher must (jius- 
tion the rhildien to see that the objects, oi 
|)ur})oses, she had in using the jiictures aie 
reallv achieved, and select pictiiies that show 
(leaily what is wanted, and nothing more, 
(onstant compaiison of jiictures with well- 
known objects that can be seen or easily under- 
stood is necessaiy when using jiictiires to give 
cuiroct imjoessions of hh' in other lands. 

Misuse oj Pictures 

I 111* following are two common ways in which 
|)Ktuies aie misused 

1 lai too many picliiH's .irr somelinu's used 
I hr cliildirii .ire iiitrrr'itrd in handling thrm, hut 
th(' thmights tiuy aruusr iii Ihr (hildrrn, and thr 
adiMlns Iluv ''Ugg(sl, ha\^ hllk to do vsitli thr 
subjiU tin* Uaihd vM'thrs lo makr il(‘ar Ihis 
dillusrd inUrcbt and thinking hindris the children 
fioiii foiming (kai ideas 

z ihitiirrs .ur ofldi diosni that arc excellent 
lioiii the point of M(U of art, but air uiisuitnl to 
fh( (hilds bt.ig( ol d( \( lopiiidil, bd.iusi they are 
so Lii niiiovnl Imiii his idias of iv(r)day life 
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T he teaching of geography really begins 
in the Infant School by teaching (Erection. 
This teaching starts at three or four years 
of age, when the children learn to go about the 
school building and know where they are in 
relation to their own room These excursions 
to different parts of the school building are 
important journeys. 

The children of five years of age go out mto 
the street, and know the streets in relation to 


Points of the Compass 

In the Nature Talks (in Vol. IV), children will 
have learnt about the sun and have some idea of 
north, south, east, and west. 

Although the child is at this early stage not 
interested in the exact situation of far-away 
countries— countries beyond the sea— he is 
satisfied to know that far away m the north 
there are cold countnes, away in the south there 



the school. They learn the names of the streets, 
and the position of their homes m relation to 
the school. Their buildings of streets and 
houses with blocks are correct, as far as direction 
is concerned. {See the Section on Talks on Local 
Geography, page 716.) 

Children of six and seven years of age, if 
they have been allowed to use adaptable material 
and interest themselves in the world around 
them, are able to begin map-making on the sand 
table, or with "Plasticine,'’ or on large sheets 
of paper spread on the floor. 

On sheets of paper they can paste buildings 
(standing up at first , later they can draw them), 
etc., and so trace out different walks with which 
they are famihar. 


are warm, and even hot, countries. To the east 
and west are countries very much like his own. 

This interest in hot and cold countries far 
away is linked up with the children’s interest 
in ships Indeed, the one great interest that 
holds children, especially boys, during the first 
six or seven years, is the interest in boats. 
Boats soon become prominent in many play 
schemes. No pond is too small for a paper boat. 

If the children live near a river, or a harbour, or 
theseashore, their interest is perhaps still greater. 

Boats and Their Cargoes 

If children start with an interest in boats, 
they not only spread their inquiries further 
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about boats, but also they begin to make 
inquiries about kindred subjects. What do 
boats cany ? What do the trucks carry that 
unload at steamship docks, and so on. 

Boats are a good basic interest for a study of 
geography, and they can be linked up with the 
chOdren’s study of shops, and their dawning 
sense of direction or map-making. 

Children will enjoy a talk about what fruits 
grow at home, and what come from abroad. 
They will be able to thmk of many imports. A 
list of goods that come from other lands can 
gradually be built up, and may be grouped under 
headings. 

Foods : Oranges, bananas, coffee, tea, sugar, 
rice, spices. 

Dress: Cotton and silk, for spinning and 
weaving and making clothes, furs. {See Slones 
of Children of Other Lands, page 690.) 

Other Things : Gold and silver. 

Children will enjoy buddmg a fleet of boats 
to go to other lands to bang home goods. 

They can build large steamers of bricks or 
blocks. Fig. 44 shows an illustration of a cargo 
steamer that may help the children in their 
building. 

“ Travelling ” to Distant Lands 

One steamer, perhaps, will be the " banana 
steamer " to bring home bananas. 
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The children will want to know where " ban- 
ana land ” is. They will probably quickly de- 
cide that it is a hot land. One part of the room, 
say the middle, is chosen for home (or tlie British 
Isles), the north of the room leads to the cold 
lands, and the south represents the hot lands ; 
so in this way the children know in what direc- 
tions their ships are to come and go. 

Later on, they can represent the different 
countries (very roughly), by means of heaps of 
sand, or '' Plasticine,” on the sand table. A fleet 
of paper boats can then sail up and down carry- 
ing goods to and from other countries. 

" Trading ” with Other Countries 

Playing in this way, children begin to realize 
that the country which sends bananas to us 
wants something in exchange. In a warm sunny 
land of beautiful fruit trees, there are not many 
factories, so the people in these lands are glad 
of all the things we can make in our factories— 
matches, buckets, beds, stuffs, typewriters, 
etc. Children will enjoy making this list 
themselves. 

Sometimes the children can take their ships 
to the north lands to collect furs, sometimes 
they can take them far south and east to bring 
home rice and tea, etc. Some of these journeys 
to other lands can be made in connection with 
the stories told them in the Section on Children 
of Other lands. 



CONSTRUCTION OF VARIOUS TYPES 
OF COUNTRY 


ALTHOUGH the child in the Infant 
School must begin his study of geography 
1 Xwith the things he sees around him, even 
at this age his interests and social needs carry 
him beyond the range of observable realities 
He must learn some facts beyond first-hand 
observation, not because our scheme of work 
in school prescribes it, but because social life 
forces these facts on him. 

He gets a first-hand idea of his own village, 
or the town where he lives, but he also comes 
into contact with the fact that his village is in 
a land where there are other villages to which 
people travel by train, that there are other 
lands across the sea from which letters come. 
He learns the names of places where uncles, 
aunts, and cousins live. If he lives in the warmer 
south, he builds up a concept of a cold winter 
in other lands by means of a combination of 
pictures, and descriptions, and occasional experi- 
ences of cold weather and snow. 

Pictures, and talks, and the models that are 
now going to be described, are intermediate 
symbols between realities and abstract concepts. 


They aid in building concepts, however inade- 
quate and approximate such concepts may be. 

Building-up Concepts oj Unknovm 
Things 

In this way, and by abstracting qualities from 
real natural history around him, the child forms 
concepts of nature in other lands For example, 
the cat gives the child some idea of the tiger. 
By this means a six-year-old child may acquire 
concepts of elephants and tigers which will 
result in the immediate recognition of these 
animals when he is taken to a zoo or a circus. 

Thus we see that around the abstract concept 
there has been gathered a more or less extended 
association of facts, not learned by first-hand 
experience. 

These considerations abundantly justify allow- 
ing the child to depict, on the sand table or in 
various materials, different types of country 
that, although unfamiliar, are bound to come 
within his knowledge through his social life — 
his intercourse with others. 


(A) ARCTIC LIFE 


I N turning to a land where there are no 
farms and no green grass, the child is filled 
with wonder as he is told of the life of the 
Eskimo {see page 690). 

The Eskimo's country, habits, and life in 
general are so different from ours, that the 
little one will dehght in creating a village of 
ice and snow. 

Arctic life may be represented in many 
different ways. 

I. On the Sand Table 

The sand may be levelled down, and covered 


with sheets of cotton wool. In the middle, or at 
the side, a space is left for a piece of cold grey- 
blue paper to represent the Polar Sea. Small 
blocks, or match boxes, are covered with wad- 
ding to represent ice floes on which the seals 
and jxtlar bears “ float." 

At one end of the table large blocks are placed 
under the wadding, to make a hiU for the 
Eskimos to coast down in their sledges. 

Jagged icebergs are cut from drawing paper 
some with long points, and some with short. 
These are placed along one edge of the sand 
table (as shown in Fig. 45). They will stand 
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Fig. 45 

Child's Model of Arctic Scene on the Sand Table 









Fig 48B 

An Eskimo in hxs Kayak 
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Fig. 49 

An Ar^itc Sirens, Constructed tn Paper Cutting 
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up easily if they are inserted in the sand beneath 
the wadding. These icebergs will produce a 
really cold effect. 

The Eskimo’s Hut 

The Eskimo’s hut, or huts, may be made by 
groups of children working together. As they 
make the " ice " bricks, of clay or " Plasticine," 
they are placed in a circle, an entrance being 
left, the teacher will help the children to build 
their bricks up to form the igloo. Clay must be 
carefully plastered inside and out to keep the 
bricks from falhng apart when dry. Bits of 
cotton wadding may be laid on the wet clay for 
a snow effect, or when the clay is dry, powdered 
chalk or salt, may be sprinkled on the igloo. 

The Eskimos may be modelled in clay and 
dressed in cotton " fur," or they may 1^ cut 
out of paper and coloured or have " suits " 
made for them from cotton wadding, or some 
soft material 

Children will probably like best to make 
their Eskimos of clay, so that some can be in a 
kneeling position ready to enter a hut, some 
sitting, some fishing, etc. Fig. 46 gives a 
pattern for a paper Eskimo. 

Animal Life in Polar Regions 

The animal life of the Arctic may be made of 
coloured " Plasticine, "or clay (painted), or paper. 
If the animals are made of paper, the seals and 
whales should be cut from very dark grey or 
black paper, walruses from grey paper, polar 
bears from white, or pale yellow paper, and dogs 
from light brown paj^r. Figs. 47 and 48A show 
patterns of these animals. 

Fig. 48B gives a pattern of an Eskimo in his 
boat or kayak. Slits are cut in the blue paper. 


to insert the whale, and also the cut-out of the 
Eskimo in his boat (as there is sand underneath 
the blue paper, these figures will easily stand). 

The other figures may be made to stand by 
means of strips of drawing paper, pasted to the 
back. 

Sledges are cut from patterns hectographed 
on drawmg paper, like that shown in Fig. 46, 
and the pattern of the Eskimo given in Fig. 46 
may be cut out and pasted on it. 

Some simpler forms of sledges may be folded 
by the children themselves, according to their 
own ideas. Fig. 48A shows a sledge that little 
ones may think of themselves. The illustration 
shown in Fig. 45 gives some idea as to what the 
children’s finished model will look like. 

2 . Paper Cutting and Chalks 

Besides building up the Arctic scene on the 
sand table, the little ones will enjoy making, 
or trying to make, a picture of Arctic life in 
paper-cutting or chalks. Fig. 49 gives an 
example of an effective Arctic scene in paper 
cutting. 

A large sheet of grey paper represents the 
sky and sea. The icebergs and floes are cut from 
white paper and pasted on this. The bear, seal, 
and dogs are cut from patterns, or the children 
can use the figures they made for their sand 
table model. 

They should be encouraged to cut the Eskimo 
on his sledge freehand. When this is mounted, 
lines are drawn to harness the dogs to the 
sledge. 

The sun may be chalked in red or cut from 
red paper. Chalk is used to make the reflection 
of the sun in the winter. Now will be the time 
to talk to the children about the wonderful 
" midnight sun." 
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(B) THE 

I TITLE ones of six and seven will enjoy 
setting up an Arab encampment on the 
sand table. This will both help to give 
them some idea of life in the desert, and also 
help them to understand and enter into the 
stories and descriptions of life in Bible days. 

The method of approaching the construction 
of the model with the little ones will vary with 
the teacher, the stage of the pupils, and the 
special purpose for which the n-\odel is under- 
taken. Pictures, blackboard sketches, and talks 
will give the children some ideas. 

The sand is heaped up on the sand table to 
represent the sand hills of the desert. If it is 
difficult to make the sand ndges high enough, 
a clay foundation may be used, or a foundation 
of crumpled newspaper. 

In the middle of the desert a piece of blue 
paper represents the oasis , around it will stretch 
the high sand hills. It is important for children 
to realize how low the oasis is, compared with 
the surrounding country Palm trees made of 
rough sticks or twigs from the garden, and 
green tissue paper stand around the pond, as in 

Fig- 51- 

Palm Trees Jor the Oasis 

Another way to make palm trees is to roll 
narrow strips of brown paper for the trunk of 
the tree, and fasten the strip by means of a 
little paste. Take care that the trunk is hollow 
Next fnnge a fairly long piece of green tissue 
paper, wind it round and round, fix it in the 
top of the trunk, and if necessary paste it in 
position. (Fig 53.) 

The palm trees will stand if they are stuck 
deeply mto the sand, or into the clay foundation. 

A background of sand hills and blue sky may 
be chalked or painted by teacher or children 
though this is not essential. 

Life in the Desert 

In order that children may realize the kind 
of life lived m the desert, some time should be 
spent over talks about the tent and how it is 
built. 


DESERT 

The teacher's model of an Arab tent will 
show the children how it is pitched. Rows of 
poles (say three rows of three poles) are driven 
mto the ground to support an awning, or 
covering, which is usually made of woven black 
goat’s hair. The awning is kept in place by means 
of cords tied to the edge, and to pegs or stakes 



Fig 50 
An Arab 

Enlarge for the Children to Draw 
and Cut Out 

driven in the ground. The^ents are low so that 
the winds will not blow them over. 

In such dwellings there can be no store^house 
for food, and little furniture. 

Food, clothing, and shelter all come from the 
animals which the Arabs take with them on 
their wandermgs — camels (milk), goats (milk, 
meat, and hair for making tents), and sheep 
(wool for clothing, meat). For making the tent, 
the children may be given rough sticks or twigs 
for tent poles, a piece of dark material for the 
tent covering, fine string for the cords, and pieces 
of match stick for tent pegs. 




Children’ s Model of an Oasts on the Sand Table 
\otice how the tent ts made 
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Each child may make a tent, and then place 
it in the oasis. This will be possible if each child 
is given a piece of cardboard. On these pieces 
of cardboard they place a thick layer of clay, 
stick in the tent poles, and fix the covering, tying 
it down with pegs. 

The Arab's Possessions 

The tents may be furnished with a few rugs, 
a dish or two for cooking, and skins for carrying 
water, etc. These skins may be made from the 
fingers of kid gloves. As the Arab water-skins 
roughly resemble the shape of the animals they 
once belonged to, bits of the glove can be 
pmched in, to imitate legs. 

Some of the sheep, goats, and camels may be 
modelled from clay, or plasticine, or cut out of 
paper and painted. If they are cut from paper, 
hectographed copies may be given the children. 


Figs. 9 and 52 show copies of camels for the 
children to draw, or cut around. Pictures of 
sheep will be found in the Section on Australia 
(page 714). Fig. 50 shows the picture of an Arab 
which the children can cut out. Fig. 51 shows 
the children's finished model. 

They will be interested m learning how the 
Arabs dress (just as Abraham dressed in far- 
away Bible days) in the following simple 
garments — 

1. A white gown or shirt with loose sleeves, 
fastened around the waist with a girdle of leather 

or wool. 

2 A cloak, white or black fgoafs hair), or stripe^. 

3 A head-dress consisting of a handkerchief 
fastened round the head with a band of dark camel 
hair rope. 

When the children know how the Arabs 
dress, they will enjoy dressing little dolls in 
tissue paper for their Arab encampment. 
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(C) TROPICAL COUNTRY 


T he tropical lands will be to the little 
child the hot lands, where the sun always 
shines very warm and bright, and the 
rains at regular seasons make the plants and 



7 he leaves are cut from green paper and tied to 
the top of the stick 

Green or brown " Plasticine” supports the stick 

trees and grass grow rapidly. Ihe children will 
enjoy making a forest on the sand table. Fig 
54 shows a useful picture. It may be enlarged 
and coloured on a large sheet of cardboard to 
form a background to the children’s scene. A 
background can also be made very quickly by 
chalking in pastels, trees of all kinds, and 
creepers, on sheets of greenish grey paper 
Bright led, or yellow, which are the colouis 
normally chosen for the Howers, can be chalked 
here and there on the creepers that wreathe 
the trees from branch to branch. 

The children can look at the leaves of the 
trees and grasses in the picture and think of 
any English trees or plants that are something 
like them , then they can draw and paint them, 


and cut them out, to stand on the sand table, 
or they can think of different ways of making 
trees from green paper, pieces of cane, and 
raffia, etc. Fig 53 shows one way of making 
a tree with great leaves ; the trunk is a piece of 
thick cane, or a twig stuck in some “Plasticine ’’ 
to support it. 

In the forest may be a pond, or pool, for the 
animals to come and drink (as in Fig 54). 

The Animals oj the Hot Lands 

Little ones will enjoy colouimg and cutting 
out pictures of animals to put in their forest, 
or trying to model them of clay or “Plasticine, “ 

In the hot lands there will be great big 
animals that push their way through the thick 
forests like the elephant, animals that can 
climb from branch to branch of the trees like 
monkeys (Fig. 55). In the swamps and streams 
there are crocodiles and hippopotami (Figs. 55 
and 56). 

In some parts of tlic hot lands, where there 
is not quite so much ram, there are fewer trees, 
but the grass grows higher than our heads, 
here, on these grassy plains, are more elephants, 
the tall giraffe, the striped zebra, and the lion 
(Figs. 55 and 56). 

Little ones can show on their sand table both 
the forest and the grass lands. The forest houses 
of the pygmies have already been described m 
Children of Other Lands (page 6()6), houses in the 
hot grass lands, page 

Native Huts in the Grass Lands oj 
Africa 

Figs. 57 and 58 show two kinds of houses 
in the grass lands of Afnca that the children 
can build Fig. 57 shows little Osom’s house 
(5CC story on page 698). When the children 
hear how it is built, they can all try to build 
one for the sand table. In the grass lands the 
materials will naturally be grass (the grass is 
as tall as a man), leaves of palm-like tree, mud, 
and sticks The walls are first made of poles 
stuck firmly in the ground, thin strips of cane 
or grass are woven in and out through them. 



Fig. 54 

Background for a TropKol Forest Scene 


50- (E 1x50) 
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This framework is plastered with mud. (The 
children can use clay or " Plasticine ".) The floor 
•is made of clay, pounded hard by the negroes. 



Fig. 58 

A Negro's House of Grass and Bark in the 
Hot Lands 


T^e roof is made of grass or leaves (long leaves) 
tied to i^les. and so put together that it forms 
a tall pointed cap resting on the walls. 


The roof comes out over the walls, shading 
the hut, and it is so thick that it keeps out the 
rain. 

Making the Roof 

The children can make the thatch by taking 
a bunch of raflia, cutting it the necessary length 
tying it at one end and fixing it on the frame- 
work of the roof, which is made of small sticks 
tied together at the top with their untied ends 
resting on the walls. Plenty of clay will make 
the walls strong enough to hold the roof. Several 
houses may be made, and a fence to encircle 
them. 

However crude and imperfect the children's 
model may be, the teacher will have accom- 
phshed her purpose if she has led her little ones 
to think that there are lands far away where 
there is no winter, but always summer, with 
hot sunshine and rain, so that the ground and 
air are full of life— tall grass, tall trees, beautiful 
creepers, gay birds, butterflies, and insects of 
ail kmds and strange big animals like the 
elephant. The making of this model will also 
be hnked with the nature study lessons, where 
the value of sunshine and rain to all growing 
things has been stressed. 
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(D) SHORE-LAND 


S OME suggestions for models of shore- 
lands have already been given, the sheltered 
bay. the cliffs, and the rocky shore. 

But besides these, mterestuig models can also 
be bufft showing somethmg of the occupations 
and kind of life of those who live near the sea. 

There is the pleasure beach, the sandy shore 
with its bathing tents and promenade, its hotels 
and places of amusement. All little ones will 
enjoy building up this scene, it will be something 
like Fig. 66. but it will have the characteristics 
of the place the child knows best himself, or 
has heard most about. 

A Fishing Village 

Fig. 59 is a useful illustration. The hilly 
ground may be modelled of clay the cottages of 
the fishermen made of paper. Boxes may be 


used to enclose a small harbour, and make a 
landing place for the fishing boats. The fishing 
boats may be made of paper, or drawn and 
coloured on paper and then cut out. Just how 
they are made will depend upon the age of the 
children. Many children may like to make the 
boats for their fishing fleet of clay ; masts of 
cane, and sails of brown paper are then easily 
added. 

Some children may like to show the quay 
only, with a line of warehouses at the back 
where the fish are salted, etc. A great deal will 
depend on the fishing town or village with 
which they are familiar. They will delight in 
making barrels and baskets and fish carts, etc., 
to go on the quay. Fish may be cut from grey 
paper. {See also the sfory " LtUle Olaf, A hisher 
Boy of Norway*' on page 712.) 



Fig. 59 

A Fishing Village 
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A Dock 

Fig. 6o shows a useful illustration. The dock 
may be built of boxes or large building bncks , 
match boxes are useful for trucks. The crane 


may be built of boxes, strips of wood, and reels 
The little ones will especially enjoy making 
boxes, barrels, bales, sacks, and packages of 
all kinds, to stand on the quay and represent 
the goods that have been unloaded from, or 
are to be loaded on, the ships. If they have 


learnt how to write, they can print themselves 
the names of the goods to go on the packing 
cases. For example — cocoa, wheat, salmon, 
wool, dried fish, tea, etc. 

The ships and tugs that come into the dock 


are best built of small bncks (the funnel may 
be a roll of paper, and the masts pieces of stout 
cane or stick). By building their merchant ships 
of bncks, the children can leave a deep hold for 
the goods This model is a useful one to make 
in connection with Journeys to Other Lands 



Fig. 6o 
A Dock 


(E) INLAND SCENERY 

S OME types of inland scenery have already will depend a great deal on their surroundings 
been dealt with, for example, a river at (see Talks on Local Geography) and on their 
its source, a lake, mountains and hills, age, 
manufacturing towns. (See the Section on Town Directions for making villages with roads. 
Life, and the Woollen Industry.) cottages, etc., will be found in the Section on 

Just what inland scene the children represent Handwork, 
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(F) PARKS 


T he construction of a scene in a park is 
weU within the powers of most little 
children. A park, too, is familiar to nearly 
all. 

Let the children try to find a good position 
on the sand table for the main entrance. The 
paths leading from this should be planned out 
as carefully as possible. Familiar trees or seats 
will help them to visualize these paths. As 
they remember each detail, it can be roughly 
put in at first and then altered as the model 
grows. 

Let children try to remember the general 
shape of each tree without details, so that they 
can cut each freely from green paper, a tall 
tree, a bush, a “ fat " tree, etc. Sloping ground, 
or hills, should be carefully shown. Ponds, 
fountains, sundials, etc., may be modelled in 
clay or “ Plasticine ” , seats or shelters are best 
made of paper, or blocks. 

People and animals are cut from paper or 
moulded in clay ; trees are represented by 
twigs as well as by paper. Plans should be 
simple, and made and carried out by the children. 
The teacher, by her questions, helps the children 
to think their plans out and to organize ; but 
the working out should be the result of their 
own initiative rather than of the dictation of 
the teacher. 

Windy Rainy SnoWy Day and Nighty 
etc. 

These subjects will be dealt with at length 
in the Nature Study Section. But in their stones 
about Children of Other Lands, and in the 
construction of their land and sea models, park 
scenes, farms, etc., the following points will be 
emphasized again. 

The Winds. How they help • turning wind- 
mills (Little Mina of Holland), blowing ships 
along (seaside scenes), drying clothes (home 
scenes) , etc , how they play flying kites, 
blowing leaves about, blowmg clouds across the 


sky, tossmg things about. 

The Rains. A rainy day, with its interesting 
accompaniment of rubber boots, raincoat, and 
umbrella, always interests. Let cliildren notice 
the work of the ram in forming little rivers in 
the street, carrying away soil, etc. (See Section 
on Construction of Land and Sea Models — rivers, 
lakes, etc.) Get the children to notice when the 
rains come ; the changes following winter and 
spring rains, river beds fill with water, fields 
turn green, trees bud and blossom. Connect 
rain with the growing season. (See Blasiyo's 
Life in the Hot Wei Forest, Children of Other 
Lands, page (x)6 ) ('loud formations, rainbows 
and sunshine. 

The Sun 

In the early spring, the effect of sunshine on 
seeds and bulbs planted in the window boxes 
will have been noted. Excursions will be 
planned in order that the children may discover 
signs of new life, as they appear in the grass, 
leaf buds, and early wild flowers. Emphasize 
the value of sunshine to all growing things. 
(The children will understand better how the 
hot sunshine makes the plants and trees grow 
in Osom's land, page 698, and the land of the 
little brown boy. These countries have much 
more sunshine than ours.) 

Paper hats or sunbonnets can be made by 
the children to protect them from the sun in 
summer. Let them notice the greater warmth 
about noon time, the sun is nearly overhead. 
Connect sunrise with morning and the east ; 
sunset with evening and the west. Moon and 
stars with night. Let them notice the months 
of autumn, winter, and spring, especially in 
connection with their study of farm animals and 
activities 

The Sea Tides and waves— sea life and 
beach life. See story of " Little Olaf of Norway," 
page 712, also models suggested on page 748 
(Figs. 66 and 67). 



CONSTRUCTION OF LAND AND 
SEA MODELS 


I NTRODUCTION to hills, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and other geographical phenomena 
may begin at the age of four (if the child 
is ripe for it), with the construction of models in 
sand, cardboard, "Plasticine, " clay, chalks, etc. 

Useful elementary geography can be taught 
at a large sand-tray, or in a part of the garden 
reserved for the teaching of geography. 

Through modelling in clay and sand, and by 
the use of pictures, children begin to " think m 
shapes," which is said to be the essence of all 
geographical thought. Figs. 6i, 62, 63, 64, 
show useful illustrations of some of the different 
forms of land and water. These forms should 
first be modelled in sand, or clay, or " Plasticme " 
(and coloured, if clay is used), and then the 
pictures can be shown. Little ones will enjoy 
chalking or painting these pictures, which can 
be easily traced and hectographed for them. 

As far as possible, the first land and water 
shapes studied should be those seen in the 
neighbourhood of the child. 

Places the Child has Seen 

Although these models in sand or clay are 
likely to give the children incorrect ideas of 
size (a danger that has already been pointed 
out in the use of pictures), this danger is to 
some extent avoided if the children model 
familiar sights in their neighbourhood, just as 
they first study pictures of familiar things. 

The sand is easily shaped into hills, or hills 
with a valley between as in Fig. 61. 

The lake (Fig. 62) can be made in the follow- 
ing way— the children place a piece of glass, 
or a piece of blue paper at the bottom of the 
sand table. This must be perfectly level. Then 
around the lake the children will bmld a hilly 
country of sand or clay. As they build, this 
fact must be kept in mind— the surface of the 
lake is level, but the hills, some steep, others 
gently sloping, are very irregular. 


The children will all be familiar with a pond— 
a very small lake — and from this they will 
build up their idea of a big lake. 

Ponds can also be made by the children by 
burying pails in the sand, or earth, out of doors, 
and filling them with water. Children will 
enjoy floating things on their little ponds. 
Ponds can also be made by burying saucers on 
the sand table (red earthenware saucers are 
best), in the same way. 

Fig. 63 shows a simple picture of an island 
that the children can colour when they have 
made their model. 

How Rivers are Made 

Children should be encouraged to notice the 
little rivers formed by the rain on a wet day. 
One little stream, perhaps hardly an inch 
wide, begins at one point ; another joins 
It, then another, and quite a large stream is 
formed. 

Let the children notice the water is muddy. 
This means that soil has become mixed with the 
water and is being carried away. Point out to the 
children the little channels, or valleys, and tiny 
hxUs and rxdges carved in the soil. 

If the children cannot be shown these things 
on a wet day, they can easily make them one 
fine day by pouring water from a sprinkler upon 
a pile of loose earth. 

Ideas on the work of a nver in shaping the 
land, and some of the main features of its course 
through mountain, valley, and plain, may also 
be gathered on a large sand tray, with a hole 
for drainage, as well as in the garden. The 
children, as they model the course of the river, 
will notice how it begins near the hills, increases 
in size as it goes along, and winds along the 
flat land to end in the sea. 

Bridges and boats can be made for the river. 
Different ways of crossing a river can be dis- 
cussed. Fig. 64 shows a picture of a river for 
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Fig 6i 


A Valley {to he coloured) 



Fig. 62 

Simple Lake Scene for Colouring 
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little ones to chalk. It shows the river widening 
out to the sea. 

Other pictures of different scenes on a river 
can be shown the children when they have 
tried to model them. 

Where the River Begins 

It may be possible for them to make a scene 
in the garden, or on the sand table, or some 
convenient place, to show the begmnings or 
source of a nver. First the children must model 
a mountain side ; bubbling out of the ground, 
and trickling down the mountain side comes 
a little stream. Another little stream joins it 


from the mountain, and then another, so that 
it becomes larger and gradually broadens into 
a river. 

As it may be impossible to use water in this 
model, the mountain side can be built of clay. 
When the clay is dry, the little stream that comes 
bubbling out of the mountain side is painted 
blue, and the other little streams that join it. 
A few stones or pretty pebbles from the garden 
will improve the mountam, a few can be placed 
near the spring where the little river logins. 
Parts of the mountain may be painted brown 
and green. The broader stream, at the foot of 
the mountain, may be represented by a piece of 
blue paper with clay and pebbles for the banks. 



Fig 65 

The Source, or Beginning, of a River 






Fig. 66 

A Bay, Modelled on the Sand Table 
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To show the ground is wet and marshy near 
the source of the river, rushes and reeds may be 
cut from green paper to stand along the banks. 

Fig. 65 shows a picture of the source of a 
river. The colouring of the little streams in this 
picture will help to make it clearer. 

Some Sea Models 

Fig. 66 shows a sketch of the children's 
model of a bay built up on the sand table. It 
shows cliffs (built up of clay), beach (sand or 
very small pebbles from the garden), sea (blue 
paper or blue “Plasticine"), lighthouse (built of 
clay), islands (clay), etc. 

Fig. 67 shows a picture of some cliffs for 
little ones to colour. They can model these 
cliffs on the sand table. 

All the early efforts in the construction of 
land and sea models should be made as far as 
possible with sand (damp sand models well), 
which is so easy for little ^gers to handle. But 
later on, the sand will give place to “ Plasticine " 
or clay or paper pulp. 

Paper pulp is made by tearing paper into 
tiny pieces, soaking it for about twelve hours, 
draining off superfluous water, beating it to a 
pulp, and then adding a little adhesive material 
like size, or whitening, or starch, and mixing 
it to a convenient consistency. 

In connection with the above work, one must 
again repeat this warning that it is necessary 


to avoid with the younger children any attempt 
at teaching them to construct in “ Plasticine ” or 
clay those geographical phenomena that are too 
remote from their experience and social life. 

If there is a river in their neighbourhood, then 
the work suggested in connection with the river 
is not too difficult, but for some little ones it 
may well be too big a problem. 

Summary of Constructive Work 

Below is a brief summary of some construc- 
tive work, all well within the range of the little 
one of six or seven. 

1. Modelling in clay, or "Plasticine,” or other 
materials any parks, or gardens, or places o£ interest 
in the neighbourhood. On page 743 detailed advice 
is given on how to represent a park. 

2. Representing, in the various media suggested, 
the simpler forms of land and water, especially those 
that are connected, as far as possible, with the 
child’s environment — e.g. lakes (or ponds), islands, 
etc. Little ones will enjoy, in particular, maldng a 
waterfall of clay and stones in the garden, or on the 
sand table. When they have built up a sloping 
mountain, they can have the joy of seeing real water 
flow down it. 

3. Some of their geographical models will be built 
up in connection with their stories, such as the forest 
of the three bears, the bridge the Billy Goats Gruff 
crossed to get to the moutitain, where the grass grew 
to make them fat ; Robinson Crusoe's island, etc., 
etc. 

4. Seaside scenes, a bay, a harbour, as in Fig. 59. 
(See also Section on the Construction of Various 
Types of Country.) 
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T he study of Nature should be considered 
as a quest, the purpose of winch is to 
gam an insight into the ways plants and 
animals really live, their dependence on one 
another, and their relation to the life of man 
Hence, ideally, it is the study of natural things 
ds they ate tn the open ait 
Town teachers will say, “ Then for us it is an 
impossibility, for where can our children see 
growing things in the open air ? ” Town and 
Nature are admittedly in sharpest contrast, vet 
t^caiwe no study can be of such importance in 
the life of a child as this to which Nature herself 
caUs him through the channels of instinct, wavs 
and means must be discovered of giving each 
one as far as possible that which is his nght 
— assoaation with hving things. 
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Not Lessons 

The old idea that Nature Study means lessons 
on plants and animals still survives, and it is 
one of the chief reasons why so many teachers 
prefer to take anything rather than “ Nature 
lessons Unless it is spontaneous, the counting 
of petals and sepals on a particular flower, or 
the description of feathers on a bird's wing the 
effort to remember whether there are four- 
or is It five ?— toes on a frog’s front leg, are 
equally bonng to teacher and children. Why 
are such facts so difficult to remember ? 

Is It not that we have a strong feeling that 
they really do not matter ? We can enjoy a 
primrose just as much if we have never exam- 
ined and counted its details m school ; perhaps 
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more so. Nature Study is not investigation of 
the anatomy of living things, but of their 
biography. 

Why is it that we are so thrilled when a 
farmer or shepherd tells us of the doings “ of 
that cunning old fox," or that the " starlings 
are flocking early this year," or that " the 
heather is out on the hills " ; or when the 
fishermen, rowing us, looks intently at the 
movements of some seaguUs, and on being 
questioned, merely says " it’s the lierrings," 
as though we understood the whole inwardness 
of the remark. It is indeed the inwardness of 
facts to which we respond 

When farmer, shepherd, gardener, fisherman 
tell us of the things of Nature, we listen because 
we feel that they are talking of the things they 
have seen, and know to be of interest, and that 
they have faced the tremendous importance to 
man’s hfe of knowing how to deal with certain 
facts of Nature. 

The Child Wants to See 

Can we learn the secrets of a rabbit’s life in 
a half-hour schoolroom lesson ^ To gain even 
a bit of this knowledge means patient watching, 
continued for the best part of a year Can the 
most vivid descnption, illustrated with coloured 
pictures that tell what someone else has seen, 
equal in value a quarter of an hour spent by a 
child, hidden under a clump of bracken, actually 
watching a mother rabbit with her family ? 
In a certain school a rabbit lesson was in progress 
when a child announced he " had see’d a rabbit 
tear across a field," the immediate eager interest 
and questions showed the response to first-hand 
observation. 

Unless children grow plants, does it really 
matter to them when they are told that aphides, 
froghoppers and aiterpillars suck the juices, 
and devour the leaves ? But when a child him- 
self owns a plant, it becomes a matter of great 
importance to know how to deal with such 
enemies. 

Having grasped the central fact about Nature 
Study— that it is to deal with Uung things in 
the open air, we can proceed to discuss what 
part the school should play in promoting this 
study. 


Opportunities for Nature 
Observation 

First must come a survey of the Nature con- 
ditions of the particular school. Country schools 
have no difficulty in providing out-of-door work, 
since one type of country at least will be avail- 
able , hence we shall particularly concentrate 
on the possibilities afforded by towns. In the 
face of great limitations, it is consoling to 
remember that even a very httle first-hand 
observation is better than a multitude of 
" lessons," for this is remembered when the 
other IS forgotten. 

The town teacher should draw out for her 
own guidance a large plan of the Nature " possi- 
bilities ’’ round about her school, such as a 
park, a stretch of canal or river, trees planted 
in streets, any houses with a strip of " garden," 
a privet hedge, buildings with ledges where 
pigeons or sparrows build ; projecting ledges on 
low walls separating houses from pavements, 
under which children can look for pupae, spiders, 
moths, etc , how many of the children have a 
back yard or garden ; what they grow in these ; 
how many of their parents grow plants indoors, 
and if so, what kind , how many have cats, 
birds, dogs, mice or any other animals living in 
their homes , streets, where coster barrows and 
fish, flower, and vegetable shops may be found. 

A great many town schools have most of 
these " possibiUties," and all have some. There 
are always flies, spiders, possibly beetles, daddy 
long-legs, gnats, as well as other insects in homes 
at different times of the year. Then inquiries 
might be made as to whether any children are 
taken by their parents into the country for a 
day , whether any spend holidays at the seaside, 
or in the country ; and whether any go with their 
parents pea picking, " hopping," or fruit picking. 

Reference to streets where the children live 
and to this plan, will soon show the teacher what 
kinds of quests she can suggest to the little ones. 

Nature Observation in the Class 
Room 

Probably the next consideration will be how 
the school can supplement the expenences 
afforded by the neighbourhood. If there is no 
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•pac« for gardening, boxes should be prepared 
(see page 815) : in spring, nesting-boxes can be 
hung up on walls, out of reach of cats ; and for 
winter study, a bird table (se^ Section on Birds) 
would probably be a centre of attraction. An 
aquarium (page 860) and vivarium must be con- 
sidered : also what is possible in the way of 
growing plants in school 

It is obvious that only a very general scheme 
of work can be drawn up ; so much will depend 
on weather, on the discoveries, and reports 
children bring in from their excursions. Yet 
some definite scheme for the whole school is 
necessary to prevent overlapping. 

Helping the Child to See 

It is of little use advising children to visit a 
park, or even to look at a certain tree and tell 
something of what they see ; this is too vague, 
and is a waste of time. Children will notice 
very httle ; the teacher must be prepared 
with suggestions of a definite and interesting 
nature, and children will welcome something 
to do in the long hours out of school, when 
many are turned out into the streets. 

The most important Nature work out of 
school will be done by the children, whose 
journeys of discovery — even though they be 
only to ivy or creeper in back yards, to see what 
creatures are hibernating under the leaves — 
should be directed, or suggested, by the teacher, 
largely in the time allotted to Nature study in 
school. She would then also hear reports, talk 
over experiences, enrich these with stories, 
interesting anecdotes, poems, or, with the help 
of good pictures and blackboard illustrations, 
would relate such experiences to animal and 
plant life outside the town, or to countries far 
away. For instance, cat observations could be 
used to interpret stories about lions, panthers, 
and tigers. 

A Nature expedition to a park, the Zoo, or 
even a rarer country outing with the teacher, 
would be used to fill in gaps, and supplement the 
work done by individual children. 

Keeping to a Set Scheme 

Suppose part of the year’s work is a study of 
birds ; there will be the preparation of the bird 


table, the suggestion that each child could turn 
a window sill at home into a " table," with 
crumbs and perhaps a bone. This will greatly 
increase opportunities of closer watching of birds 
and for endeavouring to make friends with 
some of these wdd creatures. 

For Saturdays, and evening walks, the teacher 
will be full of interesting suggestions of things 
to do, such as— try to watch a bird bathing, 
then see if you can find any other ways biri 
have of keeping their feathers cl^ ; get as 
near to any bird as you can, and try to see its 
colours. Have, on the schoolroom walls, coloured 
pictures of birds likely to be seen in the district, 
and let children try to identify any they have 
specially noticed. They will gradually come to 
realize that they learn most when they go alone 
or in the company of one friend. 

Take a pencil and paper and draw the foot- 
marks left by a bird in a muddy place, then look 
for different marks (this would naturally lead 
to a talk on feet and claws). There might be a 
quest for old nests in the district, each one dis- 
covered to be marked on Nest Chart (see Section 
on Birds). Also, let the children watch the 
beginning of building, when the teacher might 
have a few specimens of old nests for detailed 
inspection, so that children may better under- 
stand what the birds are doing. 

Child's Record of Investigation 

In connection with this investigation work, 
children might prepare a bird book, wherein 
to record their own drawings of birds, nests, 
feathers, eggs, any collected pictures, anecdotes, 
stories, or poems. Nature textbooks should be 
available for the use of teachers and children ; 
if a child thinks he has discovered a certain 
bird, he will be interested in looking it up in 
the book, and teachers will be glad of any help 
to supplement their own knowledge in framing 
directive suggestions. Although this observa- 
tional work out-of-doors is the most important 
type of Nature study, it is only a part of what 
can be done in school to further this interest. 

Nature Table and Rock Garden 

It is desirable that town children should 
realize something of the seasonal changes ; hence 
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part of the equipment of the classroom should 
be a Nature table {sm page ii8). well supphed 
with vases and jars of all sizes, for the display 
of developing buds, wild flowers, collections of 
fruits on their stems, frog spawn, caddis larvae, 
silkworms, etc. Some plant as daisy, crocus, 
geranium, should be grown, that it may be 
closely watched from its planting to the time 
it sets its seed, 

A garden that never fails to please is a minia- 
ture rock garden, and it can be so easily made, 
at almost any time of the year, though it is most 
useful in winter and earliest spring, when less 
Nature material is available, and when the 
weather is too inclement for much out-door work. 

Any large shallow box can be utilized. Bore 
a few holes at the bottom, and put in a very 
uneven layer of earth. Insert a few stones for 
rocks. Damp this, and plant in it tiny tufts of 
moss, little rosettes of saxifrages and sedums, 
a few pieces of lichen, red cups and fairy cups, 
seedling pines, and heaths. A Saturday excur- 
sion to some hilly district should provide a 
teacher with ample material, and the result will 
be a never-falling source of interest to the 
children 

Pictures and Illustrations 

There are certain pictures that every town 
school should possess, and they should be large 
and well-coloured — a wood, a common, a corn- 
field, meadow, a bit of sea coast form useful 
backgrounds, when telling stories of the way 
any particular creature lives, and of the country 
it haunts. Best of all are those provided by 
a magic lantern ; and though there are excellent 
cinematograph films depicting animal and plant 
life, for young children, the lantern is better 
because there is less movement, and they can 
dwell on details for as long as they like 

Child's Nature Library 

Much may be done to familiarize children with 
the appearance of plants and animals, and with 
some details of their life-story, by starting a 
Nature library, A series of small postcard 


albums containing some of the excellent sets 
of birds, fish, insects, flowers, and foreign animals 
are always in use in those schools where teachers 
are adopting this plan. 

Many children enjoy books of reference if 
they are illustrated ; hence a simple flora, a 
book of birds, butterflies and common insects 
should be available. To these should be 
added illustrated bulb and seed catalogues, for 
use in garden work. Books that sentimentalize 
too much over animal and plant life, also those 
that impute to animals human ideas, feelings 
and modes of thought should be avoided. They 
are apt to repel many children, and the true 
story of any living thing is abundantly satis- 
fying in interest. 

Since children learn more through their own 
activity than by listening, all Nature study 
should be accompanied by plenty of work. 
For younger children there are models of 
hutches, windmills, stables, farms to make ; 
seeds and shells to sort or thread, to use for 
simple design, or to use as “ play material." 
Grown up people forget botanical facts, but no 
one forgets daisy chains, cowslip balls, daisy 
" grannies," poppy dolls with monkshood and 
bluebell bonnets, acorn teacups, potato pigs, 
raisin tortoises, or peapod and walnut-shell boats. 

Making “ Collections " 

For older children there are match-box 
cabinets to hold small objects ; nesting-boxes ; 
fishing nets for pond dipping excursions ; 
" developing cages " for caterpillars ; collections 
of seeds, shells, leaves, seaweeds, flowers, to last 
only for a season, because the joy of a collection 
is not in possession but in collecting. There 
are charts and all manner of Nature records to 
make, pictures to paint, measurements of grpwth 
to take, Nature material to be collected and used, 
so that cones, grasses, twigs, large seeds and 
shells may be fashioned into baskets, bags, 
boxes, whistles, necklets, etc. 

So long as there is plenty to do, children work 
hard and are happy, and work undertaken in 
this joyous spirit leaves a permanent interest — 
something to carry with them through life. 
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WEATHER CHARTS AND 
NATURE RECORDS 


E VKN little children, when they hrst come 
to school, are interested in the weather as 
far as it affects their own activities Thus, 
a child with a new umbrella hopes it will ram, 
and looks expectantly at the clouds, the sun 
melting the bar of chocolate biought for him h 
becomes an objcs t of mtcK'St, .md the m.ikmg 
of little toy windmills, and the sailing of boats 
in a l.irge shallow b.ith, cause* a good deal of 
expel im(*nt as to the dirc'ction of wind Heme, 
through making use of daily expel leiices, and 
the interest m toys, ( hildren (\in be lu'lped to 
form a habit of iiotuing the most obvious 
changes m wc'ather 

How Weather A ffects Plant and 
Animal Life 

These changes h.ive .in impoitant mlhienci* 
on plant and <inimal lih', <is well as on ourselves 
Very gradiiallv, thioiigh school lih*, the child 
can be led to apprcThitc the cttect of warmth and 
moisture, warmth and diyness, cold ami damp, 
cold and drouglit, on pl.int life , and if he owns a 
small garden, orsh.ires in the school plot, it is not 
very long befoie he reali/c's, in <i piactical w'ay, 
the impoitance of weather conditions togiowth 
He learns m dry we.it hei that his sc'c'ds will 
not germinate , or if sec'dhngs aie up, that they 
will not grow' , he sees the almost mir.iculous 
growth after r.iinfall, following .i spell of drought , 
he linds that iii wmtei plants go through a 
variety of changes to adapt tlu'mselycs to cold 
and frost , he notn es that aphides and cater- 
f)illars attack his plants in summer, but cause 
him no anxiety in winter, h^'en on his own life 
we.ither has a in. irked influence, for he w'cMrs 
ditterent clothes, eats dilterent foods, and plavs 
different g.iines m summer and m winter 

Beginning of Weather Study 

The }/oungt'st children are sraicel\ ready for 
.inythmg in the nature of a weather chart, yet 


a beginning of weather study can be made 
during the early morning chat, or in connection 
with the inspection and care of their plants and 
animals The teacher might cut out, and mount 
on cardboard, a series of cliildren dressed appro- 
[iriately for a sunny, cloudy, lainy, or snow\' 
day , these could be kept m a box, and eacli 
day the one selected should be fitted into a 
grooved wooden stand and placed in a special 
[)art of the room Fig i ) 

Susy Sunshine has a yellow frock, and is not 
wr.ippcd up, Charlie Cloud cairies an umlirclla, 
Kose Ram has a mackintosh and rubbers, while 
Sam Snow w'ears a white overcoat and cap b'or 
fog, a small piece of grey gauze or chiffon might 
envelope Charlie (.loud 

Om* of the fascm.itmg little houses, so an anged 
th.it III line we.ither .i dainty lady apj^cars, but 
w'heii It IS wet a m.in comes to the door, might 
stand on .i shelf " to tell the weather " 

A Simple Picture Chart 

A step onw.irds would be the simple chart 
foi recording a W’cek s weather Each morning, 
soon .ifter aiiival, a child shouJd be chosen to 
paste on the symbol selected by all as appro- 
luiato, (' g a coloured paiasol for sunshine, an 
oi)en umbrc'll.i for ram, a closed umbrella for 
<loud In the place of umbrellas, gummed 
circles, kites, b.dloons, or any other objects 
(oloiired apjiroj)! lately, could be used (F'lg 3 ) 

Some child m.ay note that it is raining one 
afteinooii, when the chart shows sunshine 
ii'coided III the moinmg, and this may lead to 
the decision th.it the weather must be " pasted 
up ” afternoon, as well as morning 

Monthly Charts 

Children of six or six-and-a-half >ears can 
learn to keep a weathei chart for a month This 
should be pinned on a board and hung within 
easy reach foi recording by the children Some 
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of the simplest forms of month calendars are NatUTB^S BciTOIflBtBrS 
as shown in Figs. 4 and 6. rr j u u u 

Fig. 4 is the simplest chart, recording ^ possible seaweed should be hung up, so 
only the days when the children are at school children can tell if it is going to be 

Gummed circles are used to indicate weather 
each morning, and if there is a change in the 
day, a part of a circle is cut off and added ; 
thus, it was sunny on Monday morning, but 
changed to rain in the afternoon. 

It may be remarked that since Sunday and 
Saturday are left out, the chart does not show 
a true account of the month’s weather, in this 
case two additional columns may be added, to 
be filled in on Monday morning But it is not 
easy for children to think back for two days, 
and there are almost certain to be differences 
of opinion. 

Fig. 6 shows a circular form of chart 
The large circle is divided into four by concen- 
tric circles. In the centre is the name of the 
month , the next space is for dates . in the outer, 
the weather discs are pasted , and the large 
third space may be used for drawing natural wet or fine ” ; also they might make for 
things the children have “noticed,” eg the themselves little natural “barometers” from 
first snowdrop, rooks beginning to build, that animated oats 

a tame robin pecked John s bread and butter These are oats having particularly long awns, 




Fig 3 

A Weather Chart for One Week 



Fig. 2 

A n Oat Seed Barometer 
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With a spiral twist, and are readily acted upon by 
weather. On wet days the thread slowly un- 
twists, and the awns move one way, looking like 
antennae of insects , on fine days they become 
dry, and in the process reverse movements 
Fig. 2 shows the oat seed fastened by a 



Fig. 7 shows a chart for use in the room of 
the older children, where each day the square is 
chalked in, to show weather through colour, 
and tlie direction of the wind is indicated by an 
arrow. At the end of the month a summary of 
the weather can be made 

IhE MONTH 

OF Winds 



Fig. 4 


gummed stnp to the centre of a small card, and It is, of course, only approximate, but if such 
after observing which way the awns move, charts are kept throughout a year, they v^ill be 
the words Wet and Fine should be printed, sufficient to show that with N , N 1C., E. and 
Children can take these to hang up at home, S E winds, fine weatlicr on the whole may be 
where, as a rule, they interest their parents as expected , and that W , S W , S , and N W. winds 
much as themselves are often accompanied by rain and cloudy 

weather. 


Wind Charts 

As soon as they learn about winds, weather- 
cocks, and compass [see Earth and Sky Study), 
the direction of the wind should be noted 


Weather and Nature Calendar 

F'lg 6 gives a combined weather chart and 
nature calendar, which is to be drawn on a very 
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large sheet of paper. The space is left for the 
recording of seasonal observations on plants and 
animals. Any child bringing an item of interest 
has the privilege of drawing, or “ making a note 
of it/’ finishing the little business by signing 
his initials and the date 

If these sheets arc kept for two or three years, 
children can compare notes of “ finds ” with 
those made by their sclnxilmates who have 
passed on, and such comparisons are useful in 


emphasizing the fact that Nature works to 
law, e g swallows may be looked for about 14th 
April in this district, or that the early snowdrops 
come out about the second week in February. 

During winter months, when it gets dark 
early, perhaps for a few weeks the moon’s 
changes may be followed, and drawn on 
the calendar, but this work is impossible in 
the summer time, owing to the lateness of 
rising 
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Nature Note-Books 

As soon as possible, those children who are 
sufficiently interested, should be encouraged 
to keep private nature notebooks, and as 
example of school-mates is contagious, the 
great majority soon start this work which will, 
however, need steady encouragement and help 
from the teacher in forming the habit of daily 
recording 

An exercise book, squared m half inches, is 


convenient for the various charts, but not very 
satisfactory for drawings or notes ; much better 
is a book with ruled pages interleaved with 
plain paper, suitable for drawing. If these are 
not available, some plain and ruled exercise 
books can be unfastened and re-combined by 
the children themselves, who will sew the few 
leaves together and make a brown or coloured 
paper cover, which will necessitate the planning 
and carrying out of interesting designs according 
to the ideas of individuals {See Fig 8 ) 



Fig 6 

Nature Record for M onth 
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It i3 better, at first, to have books just large 
enough for a month’s records, then for a term's. 
Larger books than these are not satisfactory 
for children under eight years, who like change. 
It must be rememl^ered that even to keep 
a month's records requires persistency and 
patience, and the teacher should be fertile in 
suggestion for delightful things to do and 
record. Variety is all important. 

Sometimes observation will be centred on 
clouds, or on winds, or on measuring of gi owing 
plants, or the weighing of young animals, or 
on gardening news, or on compihng a list of all 
the trees, plants, birds, or insects in a given 


area, or again, footprints of animals or birds m 
snow and mud, could be drawn and named 

Each book should ideally record the term’s 
chief nature adventures and experience of the 
individual child. 

Sustaining Interest 

The keeping of individual records, though 
very desirable, should not be insisted up>on for 
all children in a class, lest such insistence cause 
a distaste for the subject , but under the influ- 
ence of a teacher with a real love of Nature, and 
ability to suggest plenty of interesting things 



Fig 10 

Childrens Own Nature Observations 
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to do, it would be strange if the majority did not 
vrish to work together. With young children 
effort is spasmodic, and the keener the interest, 
the more likely is it to subside for a time , 
hence, although Class Records should be scrupu- 
lously kept, the " waves " of individual interest 
should be watched, and on the signs of waning, 
other types of work should be forthcoming. In 
this way there wiU be no satiety, only a looking 
forward to fresh nature experiences in the near 
future 


From Children's Note Books 

Illustrations show entnes taken from note- 
books of children under eight years of age. 

The books were made by the children them- 
selves, and covered with coloured cartridge, 
broNMi, and wallpaper 

In Figs 9. 10 and ii the pages are copied 
as exactly as jiossible from the books of four 
children Mary S takes very little interest in 
plants , she and her family own many i)ets ; 




Fig II 

Children's Own Nature Observations 
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almost every page in her book is connected with 
animal life, (a) shows a maggot looking at 
his home in an apple, below are a pair of 
mice who have discovered a home in a tree 
trunk. Mary's parents had just bought a new 
house, and the child could think of little but 
homes, (b) was drawn from memory after she 
had watched a garden spider for a very long 
time. 

Fig. 9 (c) and (d) are from Bob's book ; 
almost every page has some reference to weather, 
especially to rain 

Fig. 10 (tf), (/), (g), {h) are the work of Pam, 


who owns a garden, and is for the present more 
interested in plants than animals. 

Fig. II (j). (;). {k) are pages from the book 
of Ella T., which shows no special preferences, 
anything noted is drawn. This is by far the 
most usual type ; the others were chosen for 
their special interest. 

Fig. II (/), the work of Karl H., is an 
attempt at classification. 

Uncier the influence of the teacher, the Class 
Nature Record is often quite a complicated 
production, but the individual records of 
children show much greater simphcity 
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S INCE it is desirable that children should 
gain as much as possible of the feeling of 
movement, and the changes in Nature 
through the year, it is useful to have a list of 
what may be looked for each month 

Any one list can only be suggestive, because 
conditions of schools over the country vary 
greatly, hence each teacher should, with the 
children's help, draw up her own list of Nature 
happenings and, if checked each year, it should 
form a very valuable guide to matenal available 
for out-of-doors observations. 

The following list shows what may be ex- 


pected in the South of England, but flowers and 
migratory birds may be seen at least a fortnight 
later in the North Even within a district, 
there will be differences in the first appearance 
of flowers ; thus, while hawthorn buds generally 
do not open until March or even April, there may 
be a sheltered bit of hedge, where the delicate 
green can be seen in J anuary . April is the month 
of primroses, but often children can find a warm 
nook where these flowers are out in December. 

Only the most common animals, insects, 
flowers, etc., are mentioned in this list, and 
purely local varieties are excluded. 
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SPRING 



THE MONTH OF WINDS 


Animals of Fields and Woods 

S QUIRREL shakes off winter lethargy, eats 
tree buds, pine seeds (look for centres of 
cones under trees), strips off bark in young 
trees, to get at the sappy layer. 

Rat, hedgehog, dormouse waken from winter 
sleep. 

Hares may be seen rushing across fields — “ As 
mad as a March hare." Choose their mates. 
Rabbits prepare for first family 
Foxes call to one another Mating time 

Water Creatures 

Frogs and toads spawn. Spring chorus of 
frogs. 

Spawning time for some river fish ; pro- 
tected by law till June 
Very little pond life to be seen. 

Insects 

Bees seek early flowers as crocus and willow 
Cabbage white, and bnmstone butterflies 
Pine beauty (caterpillar on pine and fir), 


Hebrew character (caterpillar on oak and sloe), 
chestnut, and orange underwing moths are most 
common. 

Birds 

Summer visitors begin to arrive—wheatear, 
chiff chaff, willow wren, and yellow warbler are 
earliest 

Some winter visitors depart— teal, woodcock, 
shoveller, snipe, redwing 

blackbird, thrush, rook, robin, 
plover, partridge 

In so«g— blackbird, thrush, tits, robin, 
chaffinch, greenfinch, yellow hammer, wren. 

Plant Life 

Flowers— Anemone, aconite (winter), colts- 
foot, celandine, butcher’s broom, daffodil, 
dandehon, dog mercury, marsh mangold, sweet 
violet, spurge laurel 

Tree buds swell, and by the end of March 
some, as horse chestnut, sycamore, lilac, are 
out. 

Elm in flower. 
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THE MONTH OF OPENING— EGG AND SEED-TIME 


Animals oj Fields and Woods 

M ole lulls, very freely thrown up in 
loosened soil 

Squirrel looks out summer drey. 

Bats hawk for gnats after their winter sleep 
Water voles on banks of ponds and rivers. 
Rabbits nesting 

Water Life 

Tadpoles of frogs and toads. 

Water measurers, whirligig and other beetles, 
caddis larvae, and water boatmen begin to be 
seen. 

Gudgeon spawns. 

Insects 

Commonest butterflies — Small heath (cater- 
pillar on grass) , small copper (caterpillar on 
dock and sorrel) : azure blue, this is the most 
common blue around London, the first brood 
of its caterpillars to be sought on holly and ivy ; 
orange tip. 

Birds 

Chief month for Arrival of summer visitors — 
Ring ouzel, sand-martin, common sandpiper 


(early April) ; swallow, martin, nightingale, 
black cap, cuckoo (mid-April) ; garden warb- 
ler, red backed shrike, swift, turtle dove 
(end April). 

Last of the winter visitors depart — Fieldfare, 
jack snipe, golden-eyed duck. 

Birds in full song, specially heard in concert 
at dawn. Chief month for nesting. 

Plant Life 

Chief wild flowers — Bugle, bog bean, cinque- 
foil, chervil, cotton grass, daisy, dog violet, 
fumitory, garlic mustard, great stitchwort, 
herb Robert, ground ivy, lords and ladies, 
moschatel, mouse ear, milkmaids, periwinkle, 
primrose, speedwell, tormentil, woodruff, wall- 
flower, wood sorrel, whortleberry, wild straw- 
berry. 

Trees in flower — Sycamore, wild cherry, apple, 
pear, plum, sloe, alder, sallow, willow, poplar, 
guelder rose, currant 

Tree buds opening, and by the end of the 
month many leaves out, but most remain small 
until the catkin flowers have been pollinated 
Weather greatly affects the opening of leaf 
buds 


Frees 

Bushes and Hedges 

Hedge Banks 

Ground 

Holes and Crevices 

Magpie 

Hedge sp.arrow 

Kobin 

Skyl.irk 

Sparrow 

Heron 

Jay (m saplings) 

Wren 

Meadow pipit 

Starling 

Chaffinch 

Wren 

Yellow hammer 

Lapwing 

Great tit 

Bullfinch 

Long-tailed tit 


Wood wren 

Cole tit 

(holly, yew) 

Chaffinch 

Bullfinch 

Linnet (gorse) 


Willow wren 
Yellow wagtail 
Wild duck 

Blue tit 

Nuthatch 

Wheatear 

Tree creeper 
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THE MONTH 

Animal Lije in Fields and Woods 

T his is one of the chief nursery months, 
and young families of mice, voles, moles, 
rabbits, hares, and foxes abound 
Foxes very venturesome, rob hen-roosts to 
get food for cubs Hedgehog hunts for eggs 
of ground birds. 

Water Lije 

Newts spawn Tadpoles. Frog and toad 
tadpoles develop hind legs 
Water spiders, beetles, measurers, boatmen, 
scorpions active , dragon fly larvae — many m 
pupal conditions 

Insects 

One. of the chief months for appearance of 
buUerfites Among the most common are — 
Orange tip, pearl-bordered fntillary, wall brown, 
common blue, the grizzled skipper (caterpillar 
fastens blackberry and bilberry leaves together), 
dingy skipper basks in sun on the ground and 
in flowers, first broods of caterpillars of cabbage 
white, and green hair streak (oak). 

The chief moths are— Humming bird hawk, 
elephant hawk (flies at dusk over soapwort and 
later on, petunias), poplar hawk, common swift, 
pale tussock, common tiger, puss moth. 

Other insects — Bees, wasps, ants, aphides, cock- 
chafers, gall flies, cuckoo spit. Wild bees swarm. 

Birds 

Last of the Summer visitors arrive — Spotted 
flycatcher, nightjar, corncrake, quail, dotterel. 


OF FLOWERS 

Bird music reaches its climax. 

Many birds that nested last month have young 
and are busy hunting caterpillars, grubs, worms, 
the chief food of nestlings. 

Buds nesting — 


Tr*4t 

Bushes and 

1 Hedges 

Banks 

Ground 

HoUstnd 
l revicet 

Turtle tlove 

Blackcap 
Hod backed 
ihnke 

Klitgfither 

Whliichat 

NiKhtingulo 

Nlgbtlar 

Woodlark 

l^andrall 

Pheaunt 

Partridge 

Spotted 
woodpecker 
Green wood 
pecker 

Swift 

Sandmartb 
Houm mat 
tin (eavei) 


Plant Life 

Chief mid flowers ar^— Bittersweet, bluebell, 
butterwort, bog bean, buttercup, campion, car- 
rot, clover, cowslip, cranesbill, dock, eyebright, 
hop trefoil, hedge parsley, mayweed, marsh 
violet, oxlip, orchis, rock rose, ragged robin, sil- 
ver weed, sanicle, speedwell, sundew, traveller’s 
joy, vetch (yellow), wild pea 

Grasses — Cat's-tail, fox-tail, fescue, ^ sweet 
vernal, meadow, rye, oat. 

Ferns unfold Bracken, basket, lady, 

and shield ferns in woods, polypody on banks 
and tree trunks, common harts tongue and 
maidenhair on damp banks and stone walls, 
wall rue on limestone rocks and walls. 

Trees in flower — Holly, spindle, buckthorn, 
cherry, hawthorn, elder. 

Shrubs — Broom, gorse, rhododendron, dog- 
wood, guelder rose, sweet gale. 
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SUMMER 



THE MONTH OF ROSES 


Animal Life in Fields and Woods 

M any of the mouse family nest — harvest 
mice among stems arid leaves of corn , 
field mice m banks ; dormice in dense 
parts of thickets. 

Squirrels bom in summer drey 
Rabbits prepare burrow for another litter 
Commons and waste places overrun with 
young 

In parks and woodland parts, where deer run, 
fawns are to be seen, 

In fields, calves, foals, kids 
Lizards, grass snakes, blindworms abundant 
on sunny banks. 


Water Life 

Young frogs and toads attain full develop- 
ment and prepare to leave ponds and ditches 
Beetles, spiders, dragon flies, water scorpions, 
and boatmen, gnats Und mayflies to be seen in 
larval and adult stages This month the most 
crowded for pond life. Dragon flies hawk for 
flies over water. 


Insects 

One of chief months for buUerfites. Look for 
brown fritillary about brambles ; small tortoise- 
shell, peacock, white and red admirals, and 
large skipper. 


Moths 

Six-spotted burnet, elephant hawk moth 
towards dusk, among petunias ; privet, and 
lime hawk , currant clearwmg ; golden swift 
(the male has the scent of pineapple to attract 
the female) ; goat moth, dark tussock, cinnabar, 
buff tip, light arches, and pugs. 

This is the chief month for plant pests, such 
as green and black fly, cuckoo spit, scale insects 
on fruit trees, rose beetle, red spider on hops, 
cockchafer on oak, earwig Wasps and bees 
swarming Grasshoppers abundant. Glow 
worms in hedges 

Birds 

Birds begin to leave off singing ; though 
nightingale, chiff chaff, robin, thrush, blackbird, 
blackcap, wood pigeon, turtle dove are still in 
good song, especially in evening 

Cuckoo changes his tune 

Most birds have young, and many are sitting 
on second batches of eggs 

No arnvals, and no departures. 

Plant Life 

In this month wild flowers reach their fullest 
beauty, especially m hay meadows. Look for 
agrimony, bedstraw, bindweed, black bryony, 
broomrape, cocksfoot grass, com marigold, cow 
wheat, columbine, carline, and other thistles; dog 
daisy, foxglove, garlic, heartsease, helleborine, 
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honeysuckle, iris, leopard's bane, meadow-sweet, 
milkwort, medick, melilot, mustard, nightshade, 
orchis (man, fly, bee, butterfly, pyramidal) , 
quaking grass, scabious, vetch (purple), wood 
betony 

Chief time for grass cutting— hay time 
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Trees 

All m full leaf Mountain ash, lime, maple 
wayfaring tree in flower Elm fruits fall, also 
poplar catkins, with the white down showing 
from burst capsules 



THE MONTH OF INSECTS 


Animals of Fields and Woods 

M any young ammals take to the corn- 
fields which, during this month, become 
a sanctury for hares, young foxes, mice, 
rabbits, as well as for ground liiids 

Water Life 

Bream and tench spawn Many small fish 
to be seen in shallows of ponds and rivers 
Dragon flies busy over water. 

Last of young toads and frogs take to the 
fields 

Insects 

The third of the chief months for the emer- 
gence of butterflies and moths 
Butterflies— ?2 l\q clouded yellow, silver 
washed and dark green fritillaries , large 
tortoiseshell, meadow brown, large heath, 
purple hair streak : azure blue has second batch 
of eggs, chalk hill blue, small skipper, etc. 


-Common footman and white ermine 
near trees , common wainscoat, yellow under- 
wing, turnip, old lady, common magpie, carpet, 
etc 

Ants fly 

Bees kill drones 

Nut pea, and otlier weevils active. 

Lacewing flies 

Bluebottles and houseflies very troublesome. 

Birds 

This month is the silent time for birds Many 
moult A few begin to assemble m flocks ; 
lapwing, starling, small bands of great tits 

Cuckoo leaves Young cuckoos practise 
singing 

Young birds plentiful about the hedges, 
hunting for flies, caterpillais, etc. 

Plant Life 

The chief special wild flowers are — Arrow 
head, bellflower, blackberry, corn marigold. 


(E.tiso) 
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cornflower, corn cockle, centaury, chicory, en- 
chanter s nightshade, forget-me-not, field pansy, 
great celandine, great convolvulus, hops, lady’s 
mantle, mallow, mullein, mignonette, pnvet, 
poppy, rest harrow, rosebay willow herb, 
rattles (red and yellow), reed mace, rushes, 
twayblade, toadflax, yellow ins, willow herb, 
water plantain, water lilies. 


Fruits 

Wild strawberry, raspberry, bilberry, rowan 
snowberry, wild cherry. 

Trees 

Young fruits swelling, can be clearly seen on 
oak, beech, pine, sycamore, plane, etc. 



THE MONTH 

Animals of Fields and Woods 

OUNG animals grown up, but still some, 
as rabbits and squirrels, may be seen at 
play Food plentiful ; all wild creatures 
eat freely to add to the fat under fur and hair 
coats. 


Water Life 

Nearly all creatures that are to emerge this 
year from the larval state leave the water; 
gnats abound. 

Insects 

A great falling off in fresh arrivals, the painted 
lady appears, and the cabbage white, common 
blue, green hair streak. 

Butterflies have second batches of eggs 
Of moths, the oak egger is one of the chief 


OF HARVEST 

new ones, the vapourer has first brood of 
caterpillars 

All kinds of flies very troublesome, especially 
to horses and cattle 
Chief month for wasps, as plums ripen. 
Grasshoppers and crickets very abundant on 
commons and grasslands. 

Click beetles, daddy-long-legs, earwigs numer- 
ous. 


Birds 

This month some of our summer visitors 
aepart—whe^te^T , nightingale, cuckoo, dotterel 
and swift (end of month). 

Flocking IS very general, especially starlings, 
plovers, sparrows, wood pigeons, linnets , birds 
visit cornfields where harvest has been earned 
and smaU parties of wrens and chiff chaffs come 
to gardens. 
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Swallow, martin, bullfinch, greenfinch, have 
late broods. 

Plant Life 

Ftw wild flowers are special to August, but 


most prominent are— Autumnal hawkbit, hare- 
bell. heather, ling, tansy, evening primrose, 
teasel, flowering rush, goldielocks, ragwort, 
water persicaria, woodsage, white bedstraw. 

Fruits— the harvest month. Hops, sloe, 
mountain ash, wild service, early blackberries. 


AUTUMN 



THE MONTH OF MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


Animals of Fields and Woods 

A NIMALS which lay up winter stores very 
A-X active ; e g squirrels and various mice. 
d A. Coats become thicker. 

Rabbits feed early morning and late evening. 
Rats leave ditches for drier places 
Frogs, toads, and newts begin to grow torpid ; 
also snakes and lizards. 

Snails collect in holes or among roots of such 
plants as iris. Woodlice very active at night 
Worms bury leaves, stems seen protruding 
from burrows. 

Insects^ etc. 

Several small moths emerge, but those the 
children are most likely to see are black rustic, 
deep brown dart, gallow, and brindled green 
Cabbage white caterpillars devour " greens ” 
of all kinds. 

Wasps still abundant, but gettmg drowsy. 
Humble bees '' sleepy." 


Daddy-long-legs and spiders very numerous. 
Many insects in larval or pupal forms hide 
up in crevices, or in earth near the roots of 
trees 

Birds 

Chief month of departure for summer visitors — 
Wheatear, nightingale, blackcap, chiff chaff, wil- 
low wren, spotted fly catcher, swallow, martin, 
sand martin, nightjar, turtle dove, sandpiper, 
arctic tern 

Early winter visitors are — Teal, shoveller! and 
pochard ; many more wild duck, and jack 
snipe. 

Many young birds to be heard practising 
songs. 

Plant Life 

No fresh flowers, though hedges, commons, 
and stubble fields still show many old varieties. 
This month leaves begin to turn colour, but 
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their chief glory is still to come. Trees in large 
towns begin their leaf fall. 

Fruits abundant — Apples, pears, damsons, 
grapes, hips and haws, blackberries, spindle, 
privet, yew, bryony, honeysuckle, sloe, crab 


apple, acorns, beech mast, hops, walnuts, etc 
Air full of floating seeds of thistles, disies 
willow herb, dandelion, clematis, etc. Winged 
fruits of sycamore, maple, ash, hornbeam, etc 
fall. 



THE MONTH OF NUTS AND AUTUMN TINTS 


Animals of Fields and Woods 

H edgehogs, dormice, bats, etc , begin 
to hibernate at end of month. 

All frogs, toads, newts, retire for the 
winter to quarters not far from water 
Snakes and lizards hibernate. 

Squirrels and mice still busy storing nuts. 

Insects^ etc. 

Although many moths and butterflies are 
still about, the chief special October moths are — 
Orange, upper wing, December chestnut, angle 
shades . vapourer has second brood of cater- 
pillars. 

Gossamer spiders very busy ; webs of garden 
and other spiders decorate all bushes and 
brambles. 

Birds 

Last of the summer migrants depart—^hrike, 
last martins, arctic tern 

Winter visitors arrive in numbers — Red wing. 


fieldfare, pintail duck, wigeon. teal, golden 
eyed duck, skylark, wood pigeons, snipe 
woodcock 

Many birds in large flocks-rooks, plover, 
wood pigeons, jackdaw, some finches 

Rooks take walnuts , nuthatches visit hazel 
bushes. 

Rooks visit rookeries and may start a little 
repainng. 

Plant Life 

Ivy flowers provide much honey. 

Leaves turn characteristic shades of yellow, 
orange, flame, and brown Most deciduous trees 
drop their leaves and show new leaf buds. 

Trmfs— the chief month for nuts— hazel, 
cob, walnut, sweet chestnut. 

Horse chesbiut, beech mast, acorns fall. 

Holly berries become scarlet Late black- 
berries 

Mushrooms and many fungi, especially in 
damp seasons 

Root cro/>s— mangolds, turnips, beets, swedes, 
luted and clamped. 
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THE MONTH OF MISTS AND WINTER SLEEP 


Animals of Fields and Woods 

V ERY few signs of animal life Most are 
hibernating, or hiding up in holes and 
crevices with their stores 
Rabbits and hares to be seen, especially in 
early morning. 

Insects 

Winter moth busy about fruit trees, does 
much harm Most butterflies and moths hiber- 
nating in adult or pupal stages 
Late bees at ivy flowers 
Gnats and midges seen on sunny days. 

Flies hibernate indoors 


Birds 

Gulls come inland to follow plough. 

Flocks of wood pigeons feed on beech mast. 
Flocks of linnets, redpoles, finches, yellow 
hammers, plover, and starlings Seed food still 
plentiful 

Plant Life 

Deciduous trees, helped by mists and gales, 
finish shedding leaves 
Holly and mistletoe berries. 

New catkins show on alder and hazel. 

Ivy flowers still attract late insect visitors. 
Mosses luxuriant, and of bnlliant colours. 
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WINTER 



MONTH OF 


Animal Life of Fields and Woods 


All hibernators 
AA bark, and hares 
^ •i.morning. 


asleep. Rabbits gnaw 
can be seen in the early 


Insects 

Mostly hibernating or dead I.ook (or pu 
on north sides of trees, in crevices, or bii 
in earth near roots. Some insects, such as qu 
wasps and humble bee, hibernate under ivy ; 
other leaves. Few midges and gnats on sui 
days entice bats. 


Birds 

Many winter arrivals of the duck family. 


evergreens 

Gulls come to towns and inland, in search of 
food 

Our resident birds, as robin, thrush, black- 
bird, starling, tit, become tamer and approach 
houses for scraj)s 

Plant Life 

yie month of evergreens -ivy, yew, box, fir, 
holly, laurel, mistletoe 
Xmas roses. 

In sheltered nooks, the first pnmroses may 
be seen. 

Crocuses and snowdrops pusliing up leaf 
spikes. ^ 

Mosses and lichens very brilliant. 
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THE GATEWAY OF THE YEAR 


Animals of Fields and Woods 

H IBERNATORS asleep. 

Partial hibernators, as squirrel and 
some mice, feed on stores but sleep 

much. 

Rabbits feed on commons and meadows , out 
much on the short days. 

Bat comes out on sunny days for midges 

Insects 

A few small moths about, but the most 
destitute month for insect life. 


Birds 

Much as in December Robin selects nesting 
site. Rooks visit rookeries. 

Missel thrush, robin, hedge accentor, thrush, 
blackbird begin to sing 
Wild birds become very tame. 

Plant Life 

Spurge laurel, daphne, winter jessamine, 
hellebore, winter aconite m flower. 

Honeysuckle leaves open. 

Hazel catkins lengthen. 
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THE MONTH OF PURIFICATION 


Animals of Fields and Woods 

S quirrels eat pme seeds Rabbits nibble 
at gorse, and gnaw bark 

Hare seeks shelter of hedgerows 
Young lambs in parts of country 

Birds 

Much as in January. Many birds still in 
flocks. 

Rooks repair rookery preparatory to nesting 
Some birds as chaffinch, robin, sparrow, tits, 
seen more often in pairs— a sign of approach- 
ing spring Many, as thrush, blackbird, robin. 


sparrow, look out nesting sites, and the two 
former in very mild seasons begin to build. 

More birds in song. Thrush and blackbird 
sing early morning. 

Plant Life 

Early flowers— snowdrop, crocus, winter aco- 
nite, sweet violet, hellebore, hazel, alder, yew, 
daphne 

Elms look “ fuzzy," flower buds developing 

Mosses very vivid 

In sheltered hedges, honeysuckle shoots vividly 
attractive, and hawthorn buds show a little 
green 
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O NE of the best ways of introducing account of those they possess. A hekto- 
children to a study of animal life is graphed paper, as illustrated in Fig. 12, may 
through talks on the pets which share be given to each to fill in 
their homes It is obvious that the teacher When these papers have been collected, the 
herself must know what pets her children teacher should enter the list of animals in her 
possess, and an excellent plan is to put up a own book, making mental notes as to whether 
list of animals on the blackboard, together with she considers the pets properly taken care of 
a few questions, and in the time set aside for with regard to food, drink, baths, sleeping 
writing exercises invite the children to give an accommodation, etc 



Fig. 12 
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Some of them, such as rabbit, guinea pig, 
tortoise, dog, could be invited, one at a time, 
to come to school ; or in small schools, the 
teacher might go with the children as part of 
the Nature " walk " to visit some pets at home. 
There is no better way than this for arousing 
such interest as will make the coming talks of 
value to the children, and of benefit to the pets. 

An Improvised Dog Show 

One country school comes particularly to 
mind ; the teacher found that dogs in the village 
were taken so much for granted, that they 
received no attention beyond irregular feeding ; 
talks were given on feeding, the necessity for 
plenty of clean water, care of coat, comfortable 
provision for sleeping, the need of daily exercise, 
the games dogs like to play, etc. Later a “ Dog 
Show *’ was announced, with prizes for the best 
groomed and best conditioned dogs, and that 
Saturday was one of the red letter days of the 
year, in spite of— or perhaps because of— the 
difficulties of leading in, and keeping in order, 
unruly pets in improvised pens. 

In talks on animals, the teacher should not 
bo over-conscientious as to details of structure 
that convey little of real importance to the 
child's mind. 

Far more vital to the enlargement of sympathy 
and understanding is the knowledge that leads 
to more intelligent care of the pet. What an 
animal does, or attempts to do, is always more 
interesting than its appearance ; and facts and 
tales relating to its ancestors, before man took it 
to share his home, find ready listeners. 

Talks about Dog^ 

In the list of pets, dogs naturally come first ; 
and a desenption of those in the homes will 
lead to a comparison of the different varieties, 
long-haired and short-haired ; collie, spaniel, 
greyhound, terrier, sheep dog (Fig. 13), etc. 
Let children measure, with two separate pieces 
of string, tlie height of their dogs, and the girth 
round the chest just behind the front legs 
These may not give very accurate data for 
deduction, but some relationship of length of 
leg and depth of chest to speed may be sug- 


gested, this would be brought out well by a 
comparison of a greyhound and a spaniel. 

Other facts of interest are the sociability of 
dogs, which makes them such excellent com- 
panions ; their quick intelligence, which enables 
them to be taught so many things (find out from 
the children what their own pets can do) ; their 
readmess to guard their owner’s property. This 
will naturally call out remarks on the respective 
merits of " Bob,” ” Spot,” or ” Nigger ” as a 
house dog. 

The teacher can supplement with stories and 
anecdotes of dogs which have nearly starved, 
sooner than leave the master’s property they 
were ordered to guard This guarding may be 
connected with the ancient pack life of dogs, 
where in turn, each had to guard the grass lair 
of its comrades. 

Children's Comments and 
Observations 

Children often comment on the dog’s habit 
of turning round two or three times before lying 
down, and the teacher can tell of how, ages 
ago, it learned to do this when it scooped out 
of a clump of tall grasses a comfortable sleeping 
place, and the habit has remained, though it 
IS now of little use. 

Talkmg about food leads to stories of how 
dogs hunted in packs, and what they hunted, 
and this should be associated with the develop- 
ment of speed, the strong legs and the keen nose, 
which enable the dog to follow the trail of an 
unseen quarry. Children will be interested to 
note how their own dogs run with noses near 
the ground, and they may realize how useful 
IS this power of scent — for even in a crowded 
street a dog can find his master, when tem- 
porarily lost to sight. 

Why Dogs Bury Bones 

The habit of burymg bones is sure to be 
familiar Connect this with the killing of more 
meat than the dog could eat at a time, and the 
hiding of the surplus for the bad days, when 
no game might be found. Dogs have so little 
sense of taste, that they do not mmd if their meat 
IS not quite fresh. Look at the dog’s foot to see 
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the blunt strong claws which enable it to bury 
bones and to dig rabbits out of their burrows. 

The most important part of the talks will be 
on the care of the children’s own pets. They 
should be told how and when to feed them : 
the best kind of food are bread, house scraps, 


brushing; also, as he easily picks up fleas in 
his coat, a bath or swim in summer is essential. 
Fleas can be got rid of by soaping the hair, 
letting it stay on for two or three minutes, and 
then nnsing it off. On no account should 
water be put near the ears ; few children like 



Fig 13 

Thi Collie: A Good Sheep Dog 


bones with a very little meat, dog-biscuits. 
One good meal a day, in the evening, is better 
than two or three smaller ones, because it is 
more in keeping with the dog’s original habits. 
Bones are essential, and help keep the teeth in 
order ; fresh water in a clean dish must be given 
every day. 

The dog's condition depends mostly upon 
right feeding ; we should be able to pick up a 
handful of loose skin anywhere on the body, and 
the nose should be cold and moist. 

To keep a dog’s skin in good order, he needs 


having their ears washed, hence will readily 
remember this fact, though the real reaspn— 
prevention of canker— is beyond them. 

How Dogs are Useful to Man 

The adaptability of the dog, and its usefulness 
to man, can best be brought out by telling of 
some ways in which its help is indispensable, 
e g in dragging sledges of travellers in the Far 
North, thus makmg journeys possible ; in taking 
roimd milk in special carts to the housewives 
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of the Netherlands , in finding travellers lost 
among the mountains (refer to the dogs of St 
Bernard, page 679) , in co-operating with 
shepherds on moor and hillsides, to care for 
the large flocks of sheep, etc 
Dogs should be given comfortable and dry 
sleeping places If kept indoors, they reward 
us by guarding our homes at night . if chained 
outdoors to kennel, or upturned barrel, it is 
most important to see that their quarters are 
dry, with clean straw to he on m winter No 
dog should be chained up all day , it is neither 
kind, nor conducive to health , also, a chained 
dog is apt to become irritable and bad-tempered 
Although children seldom have control of 
the dog in the home, this is the " day of the 
child,” and many parents will, with good 
natured toleration, ” humour ” the little one who 
comes home from school with talcs of what 
my teacher says ” Also this teaching may bear 


fruit later on, when the child grows older and 
has full charge of a pet animal ^ 

Talks about Cats {Fig, 14 ) 

It is the misfortune of cats that they are 
generally brought into contrast with dogs, whose 
fidelity, intelligence, and devotion are so often 
the subject of admiration. But it is not really 
fair to compare creatures so differently con- 
stituted It is true that the dog has become the 
willing slave of man, but at the expense of being 
a traitor to his own order We applaud it 
because it is to our own interests. The cat, on 
the other hand, never forgets her natural 
dignity, nor will she outrage any of her inherent 
propensities for the gratification of man She 
is the aristocrat and loiterer, never the parasite 
She lives with us and enjoys being petted, but 
she never makes our interests her own. 



Fig. 14 
Cats 
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Pussy's Needs and Habits 

Her needs are different from those of the 
dog She does best on a purely carnivorous 
diet of fish, flesh, and milk If the children 
feel her tongue, they will note its roughness, 
which might be compared with a file, useful 
in rasping off fragments of flesh and fish 

Although we may feed her well, she loves to 
get out at night and hunt for mice and small 
birds It is not quite true to say that a cat can 
bee in the dark, but she has eyes that will open 
widely to let in every ray of light, so that she 
can see in places which to us would seem quite 
dark With liei thick coat for protection against 
cold and wet, and softly padded paws in which 
the claws are sheathed, so that she walks and 
climbs noiselessly, she is a formidable hunter of 
small game During the day she sleeps much, 
either before a fire, or on some sunny window- 
ledge or comfortable chair 

Few dogs can catch a cat when both are 
running at full speed, and the cat always has 
the better chance, for directly she comes to a 
tree, out come the long claws that dig into 
crevices of the bark, and she is up in a moment, 
leaving the heavier and less agile dog to wait 
below in rather hopeless expectation 

Nor can she be outclassed in patience Know- 
ing she IS safe, pussy goes to sleep on the branch 
with “ one eye open,” and is there when the 
dog can stand it no longer and trots off 

Pussy's Dainty Manners 

She eats daintily and cleanly, unlike the dog, 
never slopping her food over, or bolting it She 
requires no assistance from us in taking care of 
her coat, and keeps her tongue and paws busy 
over the niceties of the toilet Though a kitten 
IS a delightful pet, full of play, now racing 
round and round after its tail, now chasing a 
shadow, a moving leaf, or a bit of paper ; when 
grown up, she soon loses the play spirit and 
becomes increasingly aloof, while the dog, 
properly treated, is ready for a game or race till 
he gets well on into middle life 

There is not much children can do for a pet 
cat beyond seeing that it has a comfortable 
basket or cushion — though it will usually select 
one for itself — and regular feedmg. In spring- 


time, when birds are nesting, cats should be 
kept in at night, for it is then that they take 
such heavy toll of nestlings, many of them of 
our song birds. 

Comparing Cats and Dogs 

Some characteristic habits, and details of 
structure of both pets, may be brought out 
through comparison, and children sliould be set 
such problems as they can solve by observation , 



e g how does a dog talk, or make you under- 
stand his wants ^ How do you know when a 
dog needs food ^ a walk ? a game ? How does 
he show that he is pleased ^ angry ^ sorry ? 
ashamed ? Compare with a cat, how does she 
show need of food ? How does she express 
pleasure ? anger ? Can you see if a cat is 
ashamed ? or sorry ’ Does it show if it wants a 
game ? Which walks more quietly ^ Look at 
the feet and see if you can tell why How does 
your dog keep itself clean (licking, rolling, 
swimming) ? Compaie with a cat, and bring out 
the cat’s distaste for water. 

The Pet Canary {Fig. 15) 

Another pet that brings much cheerfulness 
into the home by its bright yellow, or variegated 
colour, and its joyful, but rather boisterous song, 
IS the canary Children who own these birds 
will like to hear something of the Canary Islands, 
far away across the seas, which was their 
onginal home , but where, strange to say, 
their colouring is less bright, being rather dusky 
grey To make up for not being conspicuous 
to the eye, the voice is louder, though it sounds 
far more beautiful when heard amid palms and 
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orange trees, than it does in our houses, which 
are far too small to do it justice 
Like the sparrow, it has a very hard beak for 
cracking the cases of seeds on which it chiefly 
feeds. It is so intelligent, that it is easily tamed, 
and will come out of its cage to take seeds from 
one's fingers, or fly about the room. When 
taming this, or any kind of bird, children should 
be taught to come quietly near, never to make 
a sudden movement or loud noise, and never 
to look directly at it Wild birtls, such as robins 
and thrushes, can be tamed by throwing down 
crumbs, worms, or seeds, and by making no 
movement or looking directly at them till their 
sh^ess has worn off I hey are quicker than any 
other animals to respond to friendly overtures 

The Canary's Needs 

The requirements of canaries are very simple 
fresh canary seed, iiiillct, with a very httle 


hemp, which they like exceedingly, but wh,.i, 
IS heating when birds are caged; a sprl m 
groundsel or plantain, for salad ; fresh water 
and plenty of clean dry sand at the bottom of 
the cage. ^ 

These birds, like most of the finch grouu 
delight in batting, and a shallow receptaclV 
partly filled with water, should be put into the 
cage every morning before cleaning it, so that 
the canary will be accustomed to taking his 
bath early ® 


Out-door Animal Pets— Rabbits 

Other animals which we associate with chil- 
dren, but for obvious reasons cannot make 
inmates of our homes, are rabbits, guinea pigs 
and white mice These are usually kept in 
hutches, in a garden or backyard (Fig i6 ) 
Rabbits should be fed three times a day. In 
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the morning, green food, such as lettuce and 
cabbage leaves — especially the stump — carrot 
and turnip tops, with an occasional carrot, 
turnip, or parsnip ; dandelion and clover leaves, 
should be given. Care must be taken that all 


sharp chisel teeth which can bite into a carrot, 
or gnaw a piece of wood Two of these teeth 
can be seen in the upper and lower jaws respec- 
tively, but on the upper there are two more 
that cannot be seen Children should be told that 



green food is fresh and dry, else the rabbits 
suffer pain At middle-day some oats, bran, or 
meal is the best food . and in the evening give 
a last meal of green stuff It is generally believed 
that rabbits do not need water, but when the 
food is dry, or the mother is nursing young 
ones, water is essential 

How the Rabbit Eats 

Note how they eat, holding much food in 
their paws, and two rabbits will often nibble 
the same leaf The upper lip is cleft and can be 
moved out of the way to make room for the 


these teeth, like their own finger nails, keep 
growing and have to be sharpened, which the 
rabbit does by gnawing bits of stick, and if the 
children forget to put some in the hufchcs, 
they will find that their pets will gnaw the walls 
of their home and may escape 

Food is bitten off by the chisel teeth, and 
ground to pulp by the back molar teeth , hence 
the rabbit can move his jaws up and down, and 
sideways, just as the children can Compare 
with cat and dog, which do not grind their food, 
but chop it with an up and down movement of 
the jaws 

The rabbit is naturally very cleanly, and 
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takes great care of its body, licking parts that 
can be reached, and combing its long fur with 
the stiff hairs on the soles of its feet. When it 
cannot reach any part, it moistens a front paw 
and uses this as a wash cloth Children should 
be taught how important it is to help the 
rabbit keep clean, by frequently sweeping out 
the floor of the hutch and renewing the straw 
or sawdust. 

Rabbits Play Games 

When lifted out of their hutches (by the ears), 
rabbits show their delight in being together. 



Fig 18 
The Tortoise 


and children watching quietly can often see 
them playing such games as racing, tag, and 
leap frog 

It is when they are out of their pens that the 
characteristic hopping movement can best be 
seen, and the children can find the answer to 
the question — Why is it easier for a rabbit to 
hop than to walk ? 

Town children may be told of tlie wild relatives 
of their pets which live together in warrens, or 
rabbit towns. 

Pet Mice and Others 

Mice are interesting pets, but need to be 
kept scrupulously clean Their cages should be 
washed frequently, and thoroughly dried before 
putting back the inmates. Few animals are so 
inquisitive as mice, and on re-admittance to 
their cage, they run all over it, twitch noses and 
whiskers, and seem as though they are hunting 
for familiar smells {See Fig. 17.) 

In climbing, children will notice how mice are 
able almost to turn their paws round, and so 
hang on when climbing doum precipitous places. 

Their food is very simple , they like com, 
bits of bread, cheese, fat ; and as their teeth — 
like those of rabbits — are of the chisel vanety. 


soft behind, and hard in front, as they grow, 
the soft parts wear away and leave a hard 
edge ; they also require bits of stick in their 
cage. Mice, especially mothers with young, need 
to drink occasionally. 

The Tortoise {Fig. 18 ) 

Another favounte pet, especially of town 
children, is the little Grecian tortoise, though 
he gives them his company for only half the 
year He cannot stand our cold winters, so 
early in the autumn he burrows into the soil, 
and passes the bad days away in a kind of sleep. 
For months, he requires nothing to eat or dnnk 
He scarcely breathes, and lies still without any 
movement. But as soon as the warm days 
return, the tortoise awakes and wanders feebly 
into the sunshine, resting often, then nibbles at 
a seedling poppy or lettuce 

Children should be warned on no account to 
dig up and try to waken a tortoise from its 
winter sleep, or bring it into a warm room. If 
they do this, they will lose their pet. 

Tortoises are strange, cumbersome creatures, 
living in a bony shell that can be polished to 
show clearly its yellowish plates, bordered with 
black, and they manage to live a long time, 
because they are so safe On approach of 
danger they withdraw head, legs, and tail into 
the bony box, and hardly any creature can hurt 
them. 

Tortoises don't Eat Beetles 

One illusion about tortoises needs to be 
destroyed : they are frequently bought by 
Londoners to put in their kitchens in the belief 
that they will eat the black beetles ; ignorant 
vendors actually sell them for this purpose. 
But the poor creatures are vegetanans, their 
nearest approach to animal food being a little 
bread and milk in default of young plants. 
They eat very little, for never movmg quickly 
or playing, or using much energy, they scarcely 
know what it is to be hungry. 

On warm sunny days they enjoy a bath in 
shallow water, which is easily provided by 
sinkmg a pan into the soil Of all pets, these 
are the easiest to keep, for their wants are so 
few. 
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I N the study of animals, one of the greatest 
difficulties that confronts a teacher is the 
problem of giving town children some satis- 
factory acquaintance with animals of the farm 
and field Country children are so familiar with 
them that the country teacher’s problem is to 
put forward new points of view It does not 
do to Ignore these creatures, for children's 
literature is full of allusions to them , hence 
the teacher must review the possibilities of 
giving at least an introduction to their life 
stories. 

Opportunities for Observation 

Let us see what are the opportunities of first 
hand observation for London children. For- 
tunately, horses and donkeys are still to be seen 
in our streets, and feeding on waste places and 
fields in the suburbs , sheep are pastured on 
Hampstead Heath, and m the parks ; goats 
are scarcely ever to be seen , a few daiiymen 
on the outskirts have their own cows, and it 
might be possible to arrange a visit to the sheds 
Chickens and ducks are often kept by the 
children’s parents in the all too crowded back- 
yards — though even these are quite impossible 
near the centre of the town. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for the vast 
majority of children in the heart of a great city, 
first-hand study of the larger animal life is 
almost beyond the bounds of possibility 
Very many children are taken by parents or 


teachers for country outings and holidays ; 
many go away at hop, piea, and fruit-picking 
seasons Knowing this, the teacher can, by the 
help of good pictiiies and interesting talks, pre- 
pare the children to make the best use of their 
opjoitunities, and on tJieir letiirn, after the 
holidays, can gather up and enrich their obser- 
vations by adding fresli facts 

Model of a Farm 

One of the most interesting ways of intro- 
ducing this series of talks, will be by working 
out a model of a farm on as large a scale as 
pxissible Children in the country will be just 
as interested, espiecially if a definite farm, 
known to all, be selected for representation. 
Models of all farm animals and buildmgs can 
be made, or modelled in “ Plasticine" {see Hand- 
craft Section) and many children would be only 
too glad to lend their collection of animal toys. 

The model will not be used in the place of 
first-hand observation, but it takes the pjace 
of a map or plan, and does make a delightful 
centre from which to work A good teacher 
in the country will set such problems as will 
necessitate many visits to the different animals, 
both as part of the school Nature study, and 
better still, out of school hours, when individual 
children, spurred by interest, go to verify or 
find out certain facts 

The plan (Fig 19) shows a typical English 
farm, wherein the children are certain to meet 
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most of the domestic and wild animals usually 
associated with field life. 

Visiting the Rabbits 

Come one summer’s evening across the Pond 
Pasture to the hill where a path leads through 
gorse and small oak, beech, and willow bushes 
to a wood. The gorse flowers, except for a few 
blossoms, are over, but the bushes are covered 
with young growth. Among these, on the sandy 
hillside, is a colony of rabbits out for their 
evening feeding and games. However lightly 
we tread, seeking to surprise them, a few old 
bunnies stop feeding, keep still, rise cautiously 
on hind legs and sniff the air , their noses twitch 
and ears turn to catch the faintest sound — 
" Man ? . . . yes . . . decidedly . . perhaps 
danger,” Up come the hind legs, thump I 


thump ! thump ! Every rabbit, even the newest 
baby, stops feeding. “What is it ? . . shall 
they stay or run ? . . . What is mummy doing 
about it ^ " Another warning thump, and off 
dart the fleeing rabbits, each to its burrow 
A glimpse of white scuts, as each disappears 
underground ; then silence and emptiness. 

As the eye looks round inquiringly, it passes 
a patch of shadow near a clump of bracken— 
passes, and comes back again— for there, hidden 
from all but sharp-sighted folk, is a little rabbit 
that has chosen to trust to his grey shadow- 
like colouring, rather than go indoors this fine 
night. He watches very closely, his eye show- 
ing alarm, his nose alone never still as he waits 
anxiously on events 

Looking over this rabbit town, we see a num- 
ber of holes of all sizes, some very large with 
earth platforms before them, made probably 



Fig. 19 
Plan of Farm 

Tk$ shaded part shows a sandy hill mth gorse and ihtn scrub near the pond, merging mto a wood of oak 
and beech Two large Scotch ptnes are shown by black dots 
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bv the joint efforts of two or three rabbits as 
they burrowed into the sandy soil with their 
front paws and kicked out the loose earth with 
their hind legs. Each large hole may be the 
opening to more than one burrow, leading m 
different directions, though cross passages may 
enable the owners to communicate 


some dry leaves — so that it was quite impossible 
for anyone else to know where the young were 
hid. Even their owm father was not let into the 
secret Each night she returned to feed them 
and stay with them until dawn. 

At the end of about a fortnight, she considered 
the babies grown enough to be introduced to 



Fig. 20 
Goats 


The Rabbit's Nursery 

These burrows are not the places where the 
baby rabbits were reared Before their birth, 
their mother went some distance away and 
scooped out a special nursery burrow, lining the 
nest at the end with fur pulled from her own 
breast For a little while after their birth, the 
mother did not leave her young, but when she 
cautiously left the burrow to find food, she 
closed up the entrance with the same kind of 
materials as were lying about— earth, sticks, 


other members of the colony, and led them 
away from the secret burrow back to her^own 
home Here, doubtless, the mother and babies 
were welcomed with great pleasure, for rabbits 
are amongst the most affectionate creatures 
towards one another, and enjoy being together 

How scrupulously clean the mother rabbit 
keeps her young ! At first she licks them over, 
and as the fur grows, encourages them to lick 
It and keep faces and paws spcckless. No one 
ever sees a dirty rabbit in a warren. 

For food, there is grass and plenty of young 
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gorse shoots, that are soon nibbled short , 
looking at the gorse bushes we can see just how 
high a rabbit can reach up to feed, for the shoots 
are nibbled all round up to a certain level ; but 
higher than this line the shoots are long Not 
far away, at the bottom of the hill, the farmer 
sowed a turnip field, and the rabbits had joyous 
times at night, feeding on the young leaves. 
So many did they take, that the crop was 
endangered until a fence of wire netting along 
the hedge kept out a good many, though some 
soon learned to burrow underneath 

When the little rabbits go out with their 
mother to find food, she often leads them 
through patches of dark undergrowth, where 
their grey coats make them look like shadows 
among shadows, and as night comes on, and the 
mother’soutlinebecomesindistinct.thehttleones 
can still follow on account of the white on her tail 

The Farmer's Goats {Fig. 20) 

Near the rabbits, on the hillside, the farmer 
has tethered his goats There are three nannies, 
each with two kids, while the billy goat is some 
distance away One has a greyish coat of short 
hair, but the others are far more handsome in 
long-haired coats of various shades of brown, 
grey, and fawn ; and on their heads they carry 
a pair of horns curving back over their shoulders 

When a strange person or dog passes near, 
each mother calls her kids, and stands between 
them and the unknown Should the stranger 
attempt to come near, nanny lowers her head 
ready to butt, and if, by circling, he tnes to 
reach the kids, he always finds the watch- 
ful mother on guard When anyone known 
approaches, the goats come as far as their 
tethers will allow, bleat, and show pleasure in 
being noticed 

Kids, like lambs, are the most playful little 
things, having a vanety of games such as racing, 
follow-my-leader, standing on hillocks, while 
their friends try to butt them off , and here is 
one standing with four feet on a hummock no 
larger than the top of a loaf of bread. Suddenly 
its body gives a twist, and pivoting on its hind 
legs with front legs held high, it darts with a 
hop, skip, and jump to its twm, and both dash 
off to mother fi)r a dnnk of milk 


Watching these kids at play, it is easy to 
realize that the real home of goats is in the 
mountains , their agile bodies, long muscular 
legs, and dainty cloven hoofs, seem just made 
for springing from rock to rock 
Dunng summer, goats stay out all night, but 
morning and evening are taken to the farm to 
be milked and watered. In winter they stay m 
the shed at night 

What Goats Eat 

The hillside provides them with the variety 
of food on which they thrive best — grass, leafy 
branches of oak, willow, and beech scrub, gorse 
and tufts of dry-looking plants, while the thick 
stems of bushes show where the bark has been 
gnawed. Nothing in the vegetable line comes 
amiss , hence goats have to be tethered, or they 
would soon do an immense amount of damage. 

Following the path up the hill to the wood 
we pass the billy goat, a splendid though fierce- 
looking creature, with a long beard of which 
he seems quite proud, for he tosses his head 
about, bleats, and puts himself into various 
attitudes, as though to compel admiration. 

In the Wood are Squirrels 

Soon after entering the wood, the quick 
movement of some little animal catches our 
eye ; but nothing is visible Soon, however, 
a small head with large pointed ears and very 
bright eyes peeps at us from the far side of a 
tree trunk, and evidently deeming there is 
nothing to fear from people who move so 
silently and do not appear to notice him, he 
becomes bolder, comes round the tree, and out 
on to a branch some distance ahead He is 
to be seen plainly now— a little red brown 
squirrel with light breast and handsome bushy 
tail (Fig 21 ) 

His drey, or summer home, is in a pine tree 
some distance up, where a large branch joins 
the trunk and most people would imagme it 
to be a rather large bird's nest made of sticks 
and lined with leaves and moss. 

In June four babies were bom, and when they 
were strong enough, their parents led them out 
on to a branch and taught them how to walk, 
run, and leap from bough to bough. Now, 
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on the ground below the tree, where there is a 
Lleared space, what games they all have, joining 
with another family living close by— “ follow- 
mv-leader," up and down trees, across branch 
bridges, leaping wide spaces and using their 
Idles as balancing poles when they make the 
daring leaps. On the ground they play flat 
racing and “ leap frog ” 

They are a jolly noisy party in the evening 
as they chatter and play, and when they feel 
hungry the wood supplies them with a variety 
of foods. There are pine cones, and you can 
always tell when a squirrel has eaten them, 
for the wooden bracts are gnawed off, except 
for a few at the top, the seeds eaten, and the 
central core thrown down Or there are soft 
leaves, and the inner bark of young branches , 
sometimes a few bird’s eggs, or even a nestling 
or a mouse to vary the menu. 


The Squirrels' Winter Home 

Further on in the wood is an old tree with 
a hole in its trunk. This is the winter home of 
the squirrel family, and when heaps of moss and 
leaves are put in for bedding, and the bushy 
tail tucked snugly round each neck, what 
warmer or more cosy place could be desired ? 

Before winter sets in, the whole family collects 
nuts and acoms, and stores them in various 
holes, never all in one place, lest it should be 
discovered and the store robbed Also the 
squirrel knows that, in winter, it has enemies 
such as the fox, dog, and weasel, and by going 
constantly to one place it might leave too strong 
a scent to advertise its whereabouts 

In the spring, after the grey brown winter 
coats have been shed, and the new red brown 
summer coats are at their best, the young 
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squirrels leave their parents and set off to find 
mates for themselves and begm housekeeping 
in the same delightful way, while the father and 
mother move to their summer home and bring 
up a new family, (Fig 21.) 

Park Squirrels 

London children can see a good deal of 


Foxes {Fig, 22) 

There is a pair of foxes living in a hole on 
the hillside, which give the farmer much 
trouble At nightfall they go to hunt food for 
their hungry cubs, who like nothing better than 
a fat chicken or young rabbit These foxes are 
somewhat dog-like in appearance, with red 
brown coats, bushy tails, very large ears, and 



Fig, 22 


Vixen and Cubs 


squirrel life in the various parks, where the 
imported grey American squirrels have almost 
driven out our red squirrels But these have 
similar ways, except that they bury their winter 
nuts in separate holes in the ground They are 
so tame that they will take nuts from visitors 
and either put them m their cheek pouches, or 
sit up on their hind legs to eat them, holding 
the food daintily in their hands, when the long 
chisel teeth and cleft lips, similar to those of 
rabbits, can be easily seen. 


sharp pointed muzzles They can dig under a 
^re net, and few fences can keep them out. 
It there is a loose board to the hen house, they 
are sure to find it, or they will overturn a coop 
to get at the sitting hen On moonlit nights 
their sharp dog-like bark can be heard as they 
call to one another 

Though comparatively few children in the 
country actually see foxes, most know how 
caref^ly their parents secure the hen-houses 
and duck-pens at night 
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Cows 

In the Pond Pasture the farmer has turned 
out his cows, for they are thirsty creatures, and 
love to stand up to their knees in water during 
the warm part of the day, flicking off the trouble- 
some flies with the whisk at the end of their 
tails (Fig 23 ) 

The teacher in country schools should give 
the children certain questions to answer from 
observation, and the remarks should be talked 
over and amplified ; or a visit should be paid 
to the cows in field or shed Examples of such 
questions are At what times of the day do 
cows chiefly feed ? When do they sit down > 
What do they do when they sit down > Look 
at their throats, can you see any movement ? 
How does a cow move its jaws ^ How does it 
bite off grass ^ Look at a horse grazing, does it 
bite off grass in the same way ? How does a 
cow get up from the ground ^ How does it sit 
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down ? Does a horse get up differently ? if so. 
now > How many ways do you know in which 
a cow makes its wants known ? 

In Days Long Ago 

Tell of the times long ago, when in forested 
Europe cattle liked to graze in damp pastures 
and swamps 1 heir heads, carried low, were just 
right for peering under trees, and their cloven 
hoofs were splendidly adapted for walking in 
places Now, a horse cannot walk as 
easily in mud, for its single hoof acts as a sucker, 
while the cloven hoof of a cow divides, lets in 
air, and draws easily from even deep mud. 

In da>s long ago, in vanous parts of the world, 
cattle liad many enemies such as the wolf, 
panther, and tiger Fortunately, most of these 
slept dunng the day, so cattle develoj)ed the 
habit of collecting a quantity of grass early in 
the day, filling a special bag in their bodies, 



Fig. 23 

Cow and her Calj 
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and then, seeking a quiet spot well hidden among 
the trees, would sit down and gulp up a little 
of the collected food and chew it thoroughly 
with their large grindmg teeth. We call this 
chewing the cud, and our cows still carry on the 
old habit, of which the children can see a good 
deal when they watch a rummating cow. 


Through the cow pasture we come to a field 
where turnips are being lifted for market. The 
tops, and some of the roots, are left for the sheep, 
which are hurdled into a part so that they can 
clear it thoroughly, after which the farmer will 
move on the hurdles 

The Farmer's Sheep {Fig. 24) 

In some ways sheep remind us of cows, for 
they have similar cloven feet, and we may see 
many sitting down chewing the cud. But while 
cows are animals of damp places, sheep like the 


dry hills and mountains, and in many countnes 
are to be found not far from the snow. The 
reason they have such warm woolly coats is 
that these are a protection from the keen 
mountain air, especially at night. 

During the summer the thick winter coat is 
shed, and children can collect, especially from 


gaps in hedges, or from barbed wire, tufts of 
raw wool that can be utilized in the handwork 
lessons Because this wool gives us our most 
valuable clothing, farmers wash and clip the 
wool every summer 

What the Sheep Eat 

Like cows, they are purely vegetarian animals, 
and tear off grass by pressing it with the lower 
front teeth against a pad of gnstle in the upper 
jaw Neither cows, nor sheep, have upper 
incisor teeth 
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Sheep have a wonderful instinct for following 
one another, and should one animal stray 
through a gap, others will do the same. If the 
leader jumps over some obstacle in a path, all 
tlie sheep will follow suit ; if a leader can be 
induced to jump over a stick in a gap, all will 
jump at the spot, even if the stick is withdrawn. 
Such examples are often quoted in illustration 
of the stupidity of sheep, whereas such habits 
show their wisdom, also their mountain origin 

In the mountains there are often precipices 
and narrow ledges, where only the leader can 
see and choose the way , the rest must follow 
exactly where she leads, if they would reach 
safety ; hence the habit of undeviating obedi- 
ence to the leader is deeply rooted in sheep 
nature. 

Lambs play the same games as kids, showing 
thereby something of their ancient home , 
while, if sheep are lost in a snowstorm, the 
shepherd does not look for them in valleys, 
but goes to the highest land he knows in the 
district. 

The Farm Horses 

By the side of the house lies the meadow 
into which the farm horses are turned, when 
carting is finished for the day They have been 
given a good feed of oats, a drink, and a wash 
down, for the day in the hay field has been very 
hot, and the stableman knows how to take good 
care of the animals that are man’s best helpers. 

They roll on the cool grass and begin to eat 
as though it were the most important business 
of life. Their manner of biting off grass is very 
different from that of the cow or sheep The 
large front teeth in upper and lower jaws are 
set at such an angle that they make a perfect 
pair of nippers to cut off grass just above its 
roots No cow could do this, and it is said that 
a horse will thrive in a field where a cow would 
starve. 

Long ago horses came to us from the dry 
grasslands of Eastern Europe and mid-Asia, 
where in summer it was hard to get a good 
feed. Horses learned then to bite down to the 
very roots, and gradually the teeth became 
adjusted to form the excellent tools they are 
to^ay 


Looking round this field, we are struck by 
the difference in size of the animals present ; 
here are the great cart horses with huge barrel” 
shaped bodies, powerful chests, and heavy 
oblong heads ; then there is the farmer’s riding 
horse, with shm body and legs, small neat hoofs, 
and pointed head ever on the alert for unfa- 
miliar sights and sounds, a nervy beautiful 
creature that needs much humouring and under- 
standing. She has very long pasterns and walks 
as though she moves on springs, very different 
from the cart horses whose walk is so heavy. 
There is also a Shetland pony, so small that it 
could almost be stabled under the kitchen table 1 

Talks about Horses 

What problems can the teacher set for the 
direction of children’s observation ? Here are 
a few out of the many : How does a horse 
show pleasure ? anger ? affection ? fear ? How 
does it sit down ? get up ? Does a resting horse 
chew the cud ? If you take a dog into a field 
where there are several horses, how do these 
act ? How does a horse show that it is listen- 
ing ? What difference is there between the 
cows’ and horses’ tails ? What movements does 
a horse make with its mouth when eating ? 
Name all the things you know that horses like 
to eat Are there any of these that a cow does 
not eat ? (com) Does a cow eat any food that 
a horse does not ? (linseed and oil cake not given 
to horses). 

Tell of the sociability of horses, their affection 
for stable companions, and willingness to make 
fnends even with other animals, such as cats 
and dogs , of their wonderful intelligence in 
being able to find the way when once they have 
been over the ground , of their cat-like power 
of being able to see almost in the dark. 

The Town Horse 

Town children can make a good many similar 
observations as to colour, size, use of various 
kinds of horses. They will be familiar with the 
powerful van horses, whose heavy tread splashes 
the people on wet days , with the riding horses 
in the parks , with the ponies that draw light 
vans and costers carts. They can learn a good 
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deal about the sharpness of senses by watching 
the movements of ears and nostnls, the quick- 
ness to see and avoid people, vehicles, etc 
But of the social and play life they will see very 
little, for alas, the hard work on increasingly 
difficult roads tires horses so much, and there 


grubs. These are not their real homes but 
merely heaps of debris thrown up in the cour 
of excavation. The true home is in a much nior^ 
secret place, in some bank, or under the root 
of a tree Moles sometimes come above ground 
at night, but they are mining animals, nearly 



Fig 25 

Moles Underground 


is no green grass to keep them on the alert for 
ail occasional bite, so that we are most familiar 
with dull, tired, overworked beasts forced to 
lead an unnatural life, and showing little of the 
quiet pleasure and contentment of the country 
horses turned out to grass 

The Mole Hills 

In a comer of the horse pasture, heaps of fine 
earth show where the moles have been busy at 
work, tunnelling underground for worms and 


blind, working their way through the soil by 
shovelling It aside with their broad hands and 
long nails [See Fig 25 ) 

The Greedy Field Mice {Fig. 26) 

Near the moles, in a bank of the hedge, lives 
a colony of short-tailed field mice, one of the 
pests of a farmer’s life This mouse is rather 
like his cousin who lives in our houses, but has 
a stumpy tail and almost invisible ears He 
has a large appetite and coUects enormous 
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stores of clover, grass, and turnip seeds, also 
potatoes. Sometimes he takes up his lodging 
in a disused mole's nest, and uses the gallenes 
as storehouses Breeding freely, a colony is 
soon formed, and the amount of damage done 
to crops by these little creatures makes them 
the despair of the farmer. 

/« the Hen-house 

We cannot leave the animals of field and farm 
vvithout a visit to the most familiar, the fowls, 
ducks, and pigeons. In the orchard is a row of 
coops, where the sitting hens, and hens with 
families of from ten to fourteen chicks, are 
comfortably housed In this coop, with its 
little pen before it, a hen sits on day-old chicks, 
tiny balls of fluff that need warmth and no food, 
and must not be disturbed In the next are 
week-old chicks, able to run in and out between 


the bars , they are hungry mites, and are ready 
for a meal every two hours Further on is a 
coop we must pass quietly, because after three 
weeks of patient waiting, a hen is watching 
over eggs that are hatching out 

Each tiny bird within the egg has a knob on 
the end of its beak, like a little hammer, and 
with this It breaks its w-ay through the shell and 
nestles amid the warm feathers of its mother. 
(S<?^ Fig 27 ) 

Mrs, Hen and Family 

In the farmyard is the hen-house, where for 
fear of foxes the fowls are shut up at night ; 
also because hens do like to wander and make 
nests ill bare dusty patches under hedges, and 
sometimes even m beds of nettles where they 
cannot be seen Tliere is a little family in the 
yard, just brought in by a hen who had strayed 



Short-tailed Field Mice or Voles 
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away. As she walks proudly along, clucking, 
the chicks follow ; she picks up a worm and 
breaks it in pieces which she tosses to the 
chicks , or she scratches up grubs and odd bits 
of food, pointing them out, and leaving the 
little ones to pick them up. 

And look at this fine cock, with plumage 


The Pigeons (Fig. 28) 

Morning and evening, when the fowls are fed. 
the whirring of wings announces the arnvjl 
of pigeons from their cote on the side of the 
barn At this time of the year they also are 
busy with little ones, and we can see bits of 
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shining in the sun ■ He is immensely proud of 
his splendid tail, his scarlet comb and wattles, 
and his long spurs Though he looks so arrogant, 
he is really very unselfish, and spends much of 
his day, from the time he announces dawn with 
strulent crow, m scratching up food and calling 
to tlie hens to come and take it The farmer says 
that in spring this cock thinks so much for the 
hens that he hardly eats anything himself, 
therefore he has to be caught and penned in 
with a good meal, which he must eat himself, 
since he cannot give it away 


stick and grass j^rotrude from the holes in the 
pigeon -house When the two baby pigeons hatch 
out, they are naked and helpless, and are fed 
on “ pigeon’s milk,” which is a thick curd- 
like fluid consisting of partially digested food 
the parent bird has swallowed, and which is 
regurgitated from the crop 

In feeding, the nestling puts its beak deep 
down into its parent’s mouth, and dnnks 
Pigeons are the only birds that feed their young 
this w'ay Children should watch hens and 
jiigeons dnnk , while the hen lifts up its head 
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and lets the water trickle down its throat, the 
pigeon dnnks continuously like a dog or horse 

The Ducks 

Out from the yard waddles a string of ducks, 
quacking as they walk, one behind the other, 
towards the pond Their legs are placed so far 
back under their bodies that on land they look 
very awkward, but in water the webbed feet 


are in the best position for paddling with the 
least amount of effort They float lightly on 
the water, never getting their skins wet, for 
they keep their feathers well oiled 
From time to time we can see a duck put its 
head beneath the tail where there is a large 
oil gland, and run its beak up a feather, also 
it pecks at little oil glands in the skm to break 
them, so that the fluid runs down to lubricate 
the feathers Even in cold weather ducks do 
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not get chilled in the water, because under the foot in a clump of rushes a duck is sittine o 
water-proofed outer covering, there is a warm clutch of fourteen eggs. She will have a lo ^ 
suit of down feathers, (Fig, 29 ) wait of a month before the ducklings hatch ouf 

Suddenly a duck turns upside down. Its She is a good mother till the first children break 
neck is just long enough to reach the mud, out and make an attempt to get to the water 



Fig 29 
Ducks 


where the sensitive beak can feel living creatures. 
Taking a mouthful of mud and water, the duck 
presses with its ton^e and strains out the water 
through a homy fringe on the upper mandible, 
and swallows the living residue Other ducks 
go to the sides of the pond and nip off pieces 
of weed with the tip of the beak. 

The Duck! s Nest 

On the further side of the pond is a bank 
where water voles have their holes, and at the 


Then, unable to forego the pleasure of looking 
after them, she leaves her nest with the rest of 
the eggs. For this reason farmers often put 
ducks' eggs under a hen, who apparently does 
not know the difference between three weeks 
and a month, but will sit till the last ducklini? 
is out 

Ducklings are most active little creatures ; 
having been longer in the egg than chicks, they 
are more precocious. At a very early age they like 
to make their way to the edge of a pond, where 
they are quite at home m the shallow water. 
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I N connection with talks on how people live 
in other countries, what they do, and what 
they see, some mention must be made of 
those animals that are man's helpers ; also of 
some he hunts for food, or to provide him with 
tents and clothes. 

Among so large a number it is very hard to 
select, but perhaps the most interesting to young 
children are the elephant, camel, giraffe, rein- 
deer, wolf, tiger, lion, and seal 

The Elephant (Fig. 30) 

The home of the elephant is in the forested 
parts of India and the Malay Peninsula, and 
also in tropical Africa, where the dense forests 
shade these great creatures from the sun. At 
evening they seek the more open spaces near 
to water, where they bathe by standmg in the 
river or pool, filling their trunks with water 
which they squirt over any part not immersed 
They are splendid swimmers, and do not mind 
how deep is the river they have to cross, for 
even if they sink over their heads, they can shut 
their eyes and hold their trunks above water 
so that they can breathe quite well. They do 
not like going a day without bathing, for it 
keeps them cool and helps them to get nd of 
the flies, which are so great a torment 
They need a great deal of food to nounsh 
their huge bodies ; nothing in the vegetable 
world comes amiss, but the leaves of the coco- 
nut palm, growing nee, young branches of any 
tree— in Africa, especially the numosa— are 


enjoyed. Often trees are uprooted so that they 
can eat the sappy roots. 

The ElephanVs Trunk 

The trunk is not merely a nose, but a sort of 
hand which twists round a branch and tears 
it off The end has a finger-like process of an 
exceedingly flexible nature, with which it can 
lift from the ground, by pressing it against the 
opposite process, the tiniest object. It is with 
the trunk that the elephant gathers food and 
puts it into its mouth. It is with the trunk 
that it can suck up water to a certain height 
and empty it into the mouth ; and when flies 
are very troublesome, it is the trunk, again, 
that tears off a branch, trims it to shape, and 
uses it as a fly whisk. 

He has to use the trunk for everything on 
the ground, or high up, because his neck is so 
short that he can neither lower it nor turn it 
from side to side 

How They Travel 

When feeding, elephants post sentinels so 
that they cannot be surprised, and they make 
a great deal of noise callmg and trumpeting to 
one another ; but when they like, no animal 
can move more silently through the forest. 
They travel about in parties of thirty to forty, 
led by an old “ tusker " to whom all yield 
unquestionmg obedience , they can make their 
way through dense forest, where no other 
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animal can go, by trampling down their own 
road 

One of the heaviest goes first and stamps 
down bushes and undergrowth , coming to a 
tree trunk, he leans his forehead against it, 
and presses with all his strength until it bends 
or breaks. If he cannot manage it alone, one 


Baby Elephants 

Baby elephants at birth are only three feet 
high If scared by anything strange, they rim 
under their mother’s huge bodies, where they 
feel quite safe. When they take a drink of milk 
they tuck up their little trunks and suck with 



Elephants 


of his companions helps, for elephants are 
truly social animals, and know how to co-ojx‘rate 
All members of the herd follow, trampling as 
they go, and when they have passed, a track 
has been made which other creatures can use 
on their hunting expeditions 

Male elephants have tusks that are really 
two teeth, the only ones they have in the front 
of the jaw, but at the back are one, or perhaps 
two, enormous grinders that are renewed about 
SIX times m the long life of over a hundred 
years 


their mouths just like any other baby animal 
It takes twenty-five years for an elephant to 
povv up, and each two years it has another 
brother or sister, so that by the time it is ready 
o find a mate for itself it is one of quite a large 
family of all sizes 

elephants by driving them into 
a kheddah, or enclosure, formed from heavy 
tree trunks and cross beams Then tame 
elephants, called decoys, are dnven in and help 
their niasters to rope the wild creatures and tie 
them by the legs to great tree trunks The 
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tame elephants enjoy the fun, and are very the tallest — and one of the strangest— animals 
quick to see how best to help The captured in the world He likes to roam over grasslands, 
beasts are treated kindly, given plenty of where there are clumps of thorny acacia trees 
coconut leaves and things they like best to on which he feeds, gathenng the leaves with his 
eat, and every evening are escorted by tw’o flexible lips and nbbon-like tongue To reach 
tame elephants to water At the end of four the top boughs, he has a maivellouslv long neck 
months the wild creatures are quite tame, and with an upiiglit mane like a donkey’s, and on 
are willing to learn how to work They pile the head are tuo short horns covered with skin, 
timber, clear new coffee plantations of trees which are certainly not very good defensive 
and undergrowth, help to make roads, draw w'capons 

heavy loads , and best of all, they like pushing This large, gentle cieatuic would be the easy 
logs ashore from rafts, because it means w'orking prey of lions but foi its long straggly legs that 
in the water they love. can cover the giouiid at great speed , also the 

giraffe knows w'cll how to dodge ami (dude 
^ s enemies it tia\ els .ibout wuth a small comiiany 

The CrtlClJjC 3^/ of friends and relatives, and .is these creatures 

Outside the forest m Africa lives the giraffe, have large far-sighted eyes, one or other of the 
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group is sure to become aware of, and give 
warning of, danger 

Why They Have Spots 

As they stand among the trees, their colounng 


top of a tree, it is difficult for it to eat grass or 
dnnk water, and in order to do this it must 
straddle its front legs, so that it presents a very 
strange appearance. Wlien it sleeps, it sits 
down, bends the neck back, and rests its head 
on its hind quarters. 



Fig. 32 

Lion and Lioness 


is protective, for the curious large dark spots, 
separated by a network of fawn coloured lines, 
resemble tlie shadows cast by leaves when the 
sun is sliining through —so that colour, speed, 
and excellent eyesight enable these animals to 
make a good showing in the battle of life Also, 
we have omitted another asset, because each 
muscular leg ends like a cow’s, in two hoofs, and 
can give a terrible kick. Few creatures would 
dare to come near a mother giraffe with her 
single baby, for then she does not hesitate to 
fight for its protection 

Although it is easy for a giraffe to reach the 


Lio?is and Tigers 

The lion and the tiger are outstanding figures 
in the imagination of most children. “ As strong 
as a lion,” ” As savage as a tiger,” are famihar 
expressions, and when stones of domestic 
animals seem tame and obvious, those of their 
relatives, the larger cats, are a perennial source 
of enjoyment (Fig 33). Most children at the 
Zoo would not willingly miss the lion house. 

While the home of the tiger is in the tropical 
jungles and dry ravines of India, where the sun, 
shining through bamboo stems, casts striped 
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sli.ulows resembling the lines on the tiger's 
coat, the true home of the lion is the savannas 
of Afnca and Asia He lives in tha same type 
of country as the giraffe, a land of grasses, 
thorny acacias, cactus, and other plants that 
present special features which protect his kind 


for having eyes similar to those of the cat, they 
do not see so well in bright sunlight. 

The Baby Lions 

When the cubs are a year old, the lion takes 



Fig. 33 
Tigers 


against drought, while enabling them to take 
advantage of heavy rain 

With his lioness (Fig. 3^) he makes a den 
among rocks, scooping out a hollow, or uses 
some natural cave, and here the two or three 
cubs are bom. 

At night he goes out in search of prey and 
stalks antelopes, the cunning baboon, or even the 
fierce hyena. Nothing comes amiss, for as the 
cubs grow they are very hungry and require 
much meat to satisfy them , it is then that the 
lioness hunts with him They hunt at night, 


them out to teach them how to hunt, to leap 
upon their prey, to strike with their paws, 
but never with their teeth. They hunt, at fii^t, 
very small game and play with it before tearing 
It with their sharp teeth, much as a cat plays 
with a mouse Lions' teeth are like cats', very 
small in front, but with four enormous canines 
that hold the prey and tear the flesh apart ; 
while at the back, instead of gnnding surfaces 
there are sharp pomts with cutting edges, so 
that when the two jaws work up and down 
against one another they cut through flesh 
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like a pair of shears The tongue is rough and 
can rasp the flesh from the bone. 

As soon as the lion cubs can help get their 
own food, the father goes away for a time and 
leads a bachelor existence, hunting alone and 


When a lion hunts and kills, he is usually 
followed by jackals and hyenas, who live umn 
the leaving^ he so royally bestows. The hon 
is never mean, and having dined, he is perfectly 
willing for others to share his kill. ^ 



Fig. 34 
Camels 


roaming greater distances. At the end of three 
years, the young lions, now resplendent in their 
thick manes, tawny coats, with voices powerful 
to send out the terrifying roars, and having 
nearly come to their full strength, leave the old 
home and for a few weeks hunt together, till 
in the spring, when the desire for a mate is felt 
they separate After a young lioness has been 
found, the suitors may find several lions courting 
her. and each must go through ternble fights 
before the winner carries her off for wife It 
is at these times that lions find the use of their 
thick manes in protecting their necks from the 
teeth of powerful rivals. 


The Camel (Fig. 34 

We should look in vain for the home of a wild 
camel, for nearly all are now domesticated and 
are the most useful animals which man in Africa 
and Asia has managed to dominate. These 
continents are intersected by vast tracts of 
burning sand {see page 734) where water is 
only to be found at rare intervals, and where 
vegetation is extremely sparse. Such tracts 
would seem to exclude the possibihty of inter- 
course taking place between the countries they 
separate. 

But the camel has made this possible ; its 
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great strength, powers of endurance, its ability 
to go long without water and to live on the 
scantiest fare, have earned for it the title " Ship 
of the desert." People such as Bedouins, Tuaregs, 
Arabs who live on the borders of the desert, 
where there is a certain amount of scrub and 
desert plants, rely on their camels for the milk 
and cheese that form a considerable part of 
their scanty food. 

Sometimes children want to know what is 
the difference between a camel and a drom- 
edary ; there is practically none, the dromedary 
IS a swift kind of camel, and is to the pack camel 
what a racehorse is to a draught horse 

The "Racing ” Camel 

The ordinary camel that makes the long 
caravan journeys, moves slowly, at anything 
from 2i to 9 miles an hour, but there are some 
camels called heirie that are very swift, and will 
put from three to six days’ journey in one 
The swiftness of these camels is thus descnbed 
by the Arabs : " When thou shaft meet a 
heme and say to the nder, ‘ Salem aliek ’ (Peace 
be between us !), ere he shall have answered 
thee, ‘ Aliek salem ’ (There is peace between us), 
he will be afar off and nearly out of sight ; for 
the swiftness is like the wind But it must be 
said that only the hardy Arab, used to the 
movements of these racing camels, can endure 
the violent roll from side to side 

When crossing the desert, camels will go on 
a few beans, or dates, or some small balls of 
barley meal a day, with an occasional mouthful 
of some dry thorny plants. They aie the only 
cud-chewing animals that have kept their front 
upper teeth and use them as a means of defence 
instead of horns. 

Why He is so Hardy 

Now let us see how the camel is specially 
adapted to the most trying conditions in the 
world. It carries its head high, with its eyes so 
protected that glare from the desert does not 
hurt them ; the long eyelashes, hair m ears and 
nostrils protect these sensitive parts from the 
sand particles that blow about. 

The two great pads on each hairy foot, 
ending in nail hoofs, prevent it from sinking m 


the sand ; and on its back is a great hump of 
fat, a store of food for bad days. Camels that 
set off on a long journey, well fed, and with a 
hard hump, look very different at the end, for 
they arrive dejected, the hump sagging to one 
side, with the fat all absorbed 

In the stomach there are some hundreds of 
little reservoirs of water, which fill when the 
camel drinks, and are kept filled by a circular 
muscle round the mouth of each until, in the 
(lays when no water can be found, the muscles 
gradually relax and let out a little water at a 
time into the stomach, to be absorbed by the 
blood Another desert adaptation is its marvel- 
lous instinct for water, which it can sense a long 
way off 

When a camel is to be loaded, it is made to 
he down on the hard pads on knees and thighs, 
and the burdens are strapped on If the pack 
seems heavy, the camel sighs and groans, and 
if too much is put on it refuses to rise. 

It is curious that while the camel is so indis- 
pensable a helper to man, very few, excejpt 
perhaps the owners of the swift hetrie, give it 
any affection. Perhaps it is the sneery look and 
sulky temper that repel us. 

The Reindeer {Fig. 35 ) 

What the camel is to the people of the hot 
desert, the reindeer is to the Lapps, Ostiaks, 
and Samoyeds of the cold deserts of Eurasia. 
It is a somewhat sturdy, heavy looking deer 
with shorter legs than most of its relatives, 
and bears on its head handsome branching 
antlers It is a remarkable fact that the females, 
as well as the males, bear these appendages. 

In the Tundras these deer make their home, 
living in large herds and feeding in summer on 
the rich grass starred with flowers, so reminiscent 
of Alpine vegetation. At times, if not t6o far 
away, they visit the shore for seaweed, and in 
winter, when the snow covers the ground, they 
go to the low hills, and scraping away the snow 
with their strong hoofed front legs, feed on the 
reindeer moss, a nutritious grey lichen, which 
they uncover. If the snow is deep, the reindeer 
dig deeper and deeper until only their tails 
show above snow, looking at a distance very 
like rabbits. 
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Hotv They Help Man 

Many of the animals have been domesticated, 
or partially so, by the Lapps, and other peoples 
of the Far North ; but it takes infinite patience 
and skill, and they never become quite tame 
Some of these people own large herds, and their 
life is controlled by the seasonal movements of 


individuals, and, driving them away from the 
main body, send them to their death. Against 
wolves, reindeer have for their protection splen- 
didly strong hoofs and horns, but these are only 
of use when many deer face the pack ; a single 
reindeer may do a great deal of damage to the 
wolves, but in the end it is sure to be cut down 
from behmd. 



Fig. 35 

The Reindeer oj the Cold Countries 


these animals, to whom they owe almost every- 
thing. The flesh forms their food, milk is made 
into rich cheese and butter, the skins provide 
warm clothing and tent covering, thread is made 
from the sinews, and even the bones are used for 
household implements. In winter reindeer draw 
sledges and, providing the season is very cold, 
will trot at a good pace— about ten miles an hour. 

The greatest trouble the reindeer have to face 
in winter is from the hungry packs of wolves 
(Fig. 36) that travel North from the forests, 
and break up the herds, separate some 


In summer these lands are tormented by 
swarms of gnats and the ternble bot fly, and 
the reindeer suffer greatly ; the flies sting ears, 
eyes, and nostrils, often causing death , hence 
the herds travel to the tops of hills, or to the 
coast, if possible, where the cooler breezes 
discourage the flies. Lapps, themselves tor- 
mented by flies, light great fires and feed them 
with damp grass, so that they give off volumes 
of smoke, and in this the cattle hold their heads 
to escape the attacks of their enemies for at 
least a short time. 
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The Seals 

On the shores of many countries, but especially 
of cold, live the seals (see page 799), strange 
mammals that spend most of their time in the 
water pursuing fish, but coming to land to sleep 
and rear their young. They are wonderfully 
adapted to sea life, having a fish-like body 
five or six feet long, with legs so modified that 


they look more like fins The hind legs stretch 
far back, enclosing the short tail, and are so 
placed that, whilst they are of greatest use in 
swimming, they are of little service on land 

The body is kept warm by a long-haired coat 
of yellowish grey, spotted black and brown, 
and an under coat of soft fur, for which the seal 
is hunted by people from all over the world. 
A thick layer of blubber gives additional 
warmth, as well as buoyancy. 

Its head is large and round, with sharp- 


sighted eyes, on which it depends for warning 
of danger Having no external ears, hearing is 
not acute , because of this, the seal has developed 
the habit of constantly raising its head to look 
around. On each side of the mouth, and over 
the eyes, are a few sensitive hairs which act as 
feelers when huntmg in dark waters. 

In September, seals make for the shore to 
find mates, and in June the pups are bom- 


tiny helpless creatures that lie about in the 
sunshine mewing like kittens, while each devoted 
mother remains near to anticipate every want 
of her single child As soon as the pups are 
able to take to water, they are shown how to 
catch fish; and when they are tired they 
clamber on to their mother’s backs for a rest 
and ride Sometime before the young are bom, 
the fathers separate from the mothers, and the 
males and females lead an independent life till 
once again September comes round. 



Fig. 36 


Wolves 



SUGGESTED WORK IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANIMAL LIFE IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY 


I NDIVIDUAL models may be made of the 
various homes man provides for animals, 
eg. dog kennel, rabbit hutch, stable, cow- 
shed (See Figs 37, 38, 39 and 40 ) 

Fold d () 111 square of still papei into it) 
squares ( ut along the daik hues (lag \ja) 
Fold B over B (b), and bring the two A \ round 
across B to form the front of kennel (c) Paste 
When dry, cut out doorway (d) Ihe back is to 
be folded in the same way as the front 

Stable or Cowshed 

For a stable or cowshed, use a cardboard box, 
and with pieces of card divide it into stalls , 
match boxes, with matches for legs, make 
excellent mangers (Fig 38) 



A Rabbit Hutch 

To make a rabbit hutch, fold and cut a 6 in 
square as in Fig 39 On one of the long sides 
draw, and cut out bars ; draw in a door and cut 
round three sides so tliat it opens. Paste A BC 1 ) 
on top of one another (Fig Y)a) at both ends 
Draw and colour, or model, a rabbit to put 
inside 

Co-operative Model of Farmyard 

This is most simply made by giving children, 
or l(‘tting them cut, squares of different sizes 
from 5 in to 10 m Fold and cut each as for 
the dog kennel, but draw doors and windows 
to fit the purpose for which each unit is required 



Fig 37 

How to Make a Barn, or a Kennel 
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Fig 38 

Construction of a Stable 


For suggested 
arrangement, refer 
to plan of farm- 
yard, Fig. 19, 
page 786. 

Cut out pictures 
of groups of goats, 
cows, lions, camels, 
elephants, etc ,and 
mount to show 
family life and 
activities of each 
m xts own environ- 
ment [See page 
725 ) The teacher 
may provide the 
background, while 
tlie children cut 
out and arrange 
the animals 



1 <T(. 39 

( onslrncting a Rabbit Hutch 


Anhnal Books 

Make scrap- 
books of home and 
I)et animals , wild 
animals of our own 
country , foreign 
animals Collect 
pictures, children’s 
drawings, descrip- 
tions, stones of 
animal life, “ cut 
outs," photo- 
graphs, etc. 

Encourage chil- 
dren to draw and 



Examples of Farm Buildings based on Dog Kennel Model Slables. Barn. Cartshed, Henhouse 
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HOW SEEDS GROW 


E arly sprin^,^ is the best tunc to begin a 
few ('XjK'iinients in the gi owing of seeds, 
witli the twofold ob)e( t of giving ( hildrcn 
some idea of the wav tlu'ir seeds will behave 
when jilanted in the garden, or in pots, and of 
helping them to reali/x- wiiat conditions are 
necessary for their siucessfiil growth 

One should select seeds of wlndi the develop- 
ment follows dilferent methods of growth, and 
to choose the largest of their type Fiobably 
the best seeds for this purpose will be broad 
bean, runner bean, or jxm , acorn, almond, or 
hazel , sycamore, suntlower, hemp, or ciess . 
maize, wheat, date, or grass 

How to Plant the Seeds {Fig. 41) 

The most satisf.ictory wav growing these 
is the following Put a roll of blotting paper 
inside a tube lamp-glass and keep it in position 
with a })ackmg of moss Stand the tube m a 
saucer of water and carefull\ push a few seeds 
between the glass and blotting paper Develop- 
ment can be hastened by previously soaking 
the seeds for twelve hours, during which time 
note if any of the seed coats wrinkle, and VNhen* ^ 
Tw’o at least of these glasses should be pre- 
pared, one to be placed on the window' ledge 


AND PLANTS LIVE 

where it can get all the light possible, the 
other to be put in a dark cupboard Compare, 
each day, which seeds “ win ” the growth 
race 

Plant others in pots of earth The children 
will be able to sec from the tubes what is happen- 
ing When do the shoots appear above ground ^ 
Are they the same colour as those grown m the 
tube ^ Note eventually which grow best. 

Put a few seeds on dry wadding in a saucer, 
and place in the light , do they grow ^ Also put 
a few on damp flannel, m a tin box with a lid, 
and keep the lid shut , see what happens 

Other Experiments 

Take two pots of earth, and plant two or 
three bean seeds in each , keep the covering 
earth loose and friable over one set of seeds, 
and over the other press down a lump of clay 
or “ Plasticine” , set both m a saucer with a little 
water and watch daily In which pot do the 
seedlings first appear ^ What do the shoots do 
with the clay ? 

Plant two pots of seeds early in spring Put 
one indoors, and one out-of-doors , what is the 
difference m growth ? 

Nearly fill a seed-box with soil, and at one 
810 
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end sow a few seeds— e g of grass, cress, mus- 
tard— and water only at the opposite end. 
When the seedlings have grown, carefully 

/ 



Fig 41 

One of the Be^t Ways 0} Growing Seedlings 


remove a good deal of the top soil and .see how 
the roots travel to the water Bulbs, too, should 


kept too long in the dark, they do not turn 
green and eventually die. 

The effect of light can be made more clear 
by placing a board on grass out-of-doors, and 
leaving it for some days, and by growing a 
potato tuber in the dark. Under these condi- 
tions, though growth goes on, the plants soon 
look sickly Sunlight is as necessary for plants 
as it is for human beings 
Soil kept friable helps growth, but the broad 
bean experiment was interesting in showing 
children the enormous pressure exerted by 
seedlings in their growth ; the usual remark is 
“ aren’t they strong ^ ” Another observation 
will be on the importance of earth , although 
seedlings grow for a time on water and the food 
stored within them, yet when this latter is used 
up, only seedlings planted in earth will grow 
well (Children in Infant Schools are too young 
to understand culture solutions ) Hence plants 
need plenty of light, good soil, water, and 
warmth for their healthy development 

To deepen the impression of some of the 
needs of plants, grow grass seeds on a 
flat piece of cork floating in a bowl of 
water , put a bunch of cars of corn in 
a vase of water, and watch how the 
seeds sprout and turn green Though they are 
not touching the water, it is brought to them 
up the stems, hence they are really kept 
damp Cut thick slices from the tops of carrots 
and turnips and place m saucers of water, 
these will soon sprout Put twigs of the 


be grown in the dark and in the light, and t ic 
rate of growth compared (St’^Fig 42) 

The Needs of Plants 

From such experiments, children will be able 

to gain^ sorno id^ta^^ol 

but if seedlings are 


Fig. 42 

Growing Seedlings to Show 
hoii> Roots Travel to Water 


0.^ 
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chestnut tree in a vase of water, spray occa- 
sionally with lukewarm water, and place in a 
warm room ; these will open some weeks earlier 
than their brothers out-of-doors. 

Things to Notice 

In connection with work on seeds, note such 
things as— which comes out first, the root-shoot 
or the stem-shoot ? How does the root -shoot 
come out ? Note if it is always near the scar 
where the seed was joined to its "mother." 
Which direction does it take ? How does the 
stem-shoot come out? Which way does it 
travel ? 

Some seeds have two large seed " leaves " 
packed with food, so that these look fat and 
white, and they stay in the ground while the 
stem-shoot grows up (bean, pea, etc ). Other 
shoots back out of the seed coats, hump them- 
selves up, and drag their seed leaves above 
ground, where they open and become the first 


pair of leaves, different in shape from the rest . 
between them can always be seen the next 
green leaves (sycamore, hemp, cress, etc.), 

Some seeds carry up their "coats" with 
them, and in the mustard and cress taken to 
market, the children can always see these 
brown " coats ” clinging to the seed leaves that 
have turned green. Other seeds have only one 
" seed leaf,” and send out a sort of foot from 
which the young plant grows (maize, wheat, 
date, grass, etc ) 

Keeping oj Records 

Class records, such as the following, should be 
kept in connection with seed experiments, and 
plenty of drawings of the development of 
seedlings should be made ; for, although the 
children are young, the method of scientific 
observation— that of noticing and recording- 
should be practised from the beginning. (Sec 
Fig 43-) 


THE SEEDS WE SOW 


Name 

When Planted 

Where ? 

Root Shoot 1 
Appears | 

Stem Shoot 
Appears 

First Green 
Leaves 

Grass 

Broad Bean 

Pea . 
etc. 

2iul Feb 

3rd Feb 

Cork in water, 
dark 

Glass tube, 
light 

4th Feb 

6th Feb 

6th Feb 

12th Feb 

8th Feb 









Fig 43 
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THE HOME GROWING 
CHILDREN’ 

T his class work should be considered only 
preliminary to the far more interesting 
and valuable nature-work of letting the 
children grow their own seeds, and raise their 
own plants. The daily care and attention that 
must be given ; the close observation of daily 
growth ; the protecting love that is lavished 
by so many children on the hving thing in their 
charge ; and perhaps some dim idea of the 
wonder of the plant that comes from a tiny 
dull beginning, makes use of water, soil, air, 
and sunlight to grow eventually into that thing 
of magic and loveliness— a flower— must give 
the children a greater, and more real, love of 
flowers than the mere nature study lesson, or 
even the Nature walk. It is through the chil- 
dren’s own growing of plants that we attempt 
to form associations which shall lead to a 
permanent love of flowers. 

Preparing for a ‘‘ Flower Show ” 

For children in large town schools, a garden 
is out of the question, but it is possible, by ways 
best known to the teachers, to provide each 
child with a pot and some good soil, and let 
him grow his plant at home. From time to time, 
these should be brought to school for the teacher s 
inspection and advice, and at the end of the 
summer term there should be a " Flower Show, 
with prizes for the best g^own plants. 

It is most important that the beginnings 
should be right ; seeds cannot be expected to 
grow in dust swept up in backyards, or from 
the streets , hence some money should be spent 
in enough good soil for each child to fill his pot 
This soil, a mixture of loam, sand, and leaf 
mould, ensures that with reasonable care there 
will be few failures among the little growers 
One of the best nature lessons a teacher can 
give will be tlus on the preparation for, and 
planting of, seeds. It should be given in March 
or early April. Children should be shown how 
to put in the crocks at the bottom of the pot , 
the necessity for drainage because, although 
plants like water, they do not hke living in a 
“ bath " ; how to put the soil in, little by little, 


OF SEEDS AND BULBS 
GARDENS 

shaking and pressing it gently down until the 
pot is filled to within half an inch of the brim ; 
this is for convenience in watering. And, finally, 
comes the exciting moment of planting the 
seeds. 

Suitable Seeds 

For the first year’s work we should advise 
Tom Thumb nasturtiums, two to a pot ; these 
seeds always grow (Fig 44), and will stand a 
good deal of unequal care, also — most important 
— the plants are profuse bloomers. Next best 
to nasturtium is Virginia Stock, or Common 
Marigold (Calendula Orange King), but the 
Stocks need thinning out, always a painful 
business for the little grower, and are not so 
bnght They may well be left to the second 
school year, when the children may learn the 
importance of thinning seedlings to allow for 
fullest growth 

In a class where all children are growing such 
plants from seeds, there are sure to be some who 
have neglected this, and such examples will be 
useful to demonstrate the necessity for drastic 
treatment. A warning must be given against 
over-watering, and the teacher would, from 
day to day, be well advised to bear this in mind ; 
plants require little water till the pots are full 
of roots 

Gardens and Flower Boxes 

Where school gardens are not possible, the 
teacher should turn her attention to large boxes 
standing against the walls in the playground. 
Very much can be done with these to beautify 
uninteresting walls, and to provide the best 
kind of Nature work— that which is the outcome 
of first-hand observation. Success is fairly 
sure, even for beginners, if certain conditions 
are observed Bore holes in the bottom of the 
boxes and put in a layer of crocks or stones for 
drainage. Fill to the brim with good soil ; this 
will sink later to within an inch of the top. 
Except for bulbs, planting is best done in spring, 
because the children will not have long to wait 
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for developments, and so run the risk of losing 
interest. 

In these boxes ampelopsts vettchu, some ram- 
bler roses, such as Dorothy Perkins, Minnehaha, 
Hiawatha, clematis jackmanni, clematis mon- 
tana, some ivies, canary creeper, and morning 


tunities for fresh observations will be afforded , 
and where this senes of boxes is not possible' 
there could be a window box, fitted to the out- 
side of each window, where half a dozen plants, 
with one climber to frame the window, might be 
accommodated (Fig. 45.) 



Fig 44 

Nasturtiums Always Grow Well 


glories can be trained uj) tlie walls, and will do 
well, even in the smoky an of our towns The 
first four will grow on a luirtli wall 

For front of the boxes, violas, African and 
French marigolds, London Pride, mignonette (if 
lime be added to the soil), Virginia stock, 
geranium, godetia, clarkia, potunM would look 
well, with nasturtiums, creeping jenny, and 
perhaps a pink ivydeaf geramuin to hang over 
the edges 

A series of boxes, well tended, will not only 
brighten the dullest playground, but will attract 
insects, spiders, and some birds, so that opfx)r- 


Utilizing the Garden Space 

The ideal school garden would be one that 
allows of every child to own a little plot. Un- 
happily, few large schools can provide this. 

Where the ground is very limited, it should be 
given to the top class, providing the teacher is a 
garden lover, and the other children should feel 
they have something to which to look forward 
when they have climbed so high in the school 

As a preliminary, the garden should have 
been deeply trenched, and manured or limed ; 
this IS essential to success, but is too difficult 




(i) Clematis Jackmanni 


Fig 45 

( 2 ) Nasturtium. (3) Pansy 

(7) 
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( 4 ) Rose. (5) Mangold. (6) Daisy. 
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for children in the Infant School. Each class, 
on taking possession, should have the joy of 
planning the whole, even to paths , hence for 
this reason, the previous year's work should be 
dug up, and the stones, cinders, etc., placed m 
heaps. Then will come the measunng of the 


Rock Garden and Aquarium 

If possible, one part should be given to a 
small " rock garden," where aubretia, saxifrages, 
veronica, dianthus, arabis can be grown to 
make a splendid show of colour early in the 



Fig 46 

A Small Bit of a Child's Garden 


space, and perhaps the drawing of a plan If 
the children are too ‘young for plans, they can 
decide on the spot what they would like to do. 

For young children only the hardiest and 
quickest growing plants should be chosen ; but 
there is a large selection from poppies, nastur- 
tiums, mangolds, Virginia stock, candytuft, 
godetia, clarkia, forget-me-not, pansy, vis- 
caria, blue and red flax, cornflower, coreopsis, 
scabious for flowers ; and scarlet runners, 
lettuce, radish, shallots, mustard and cress for 
" vegetables." 


year, and fill up the waiting time after bulb 
flowering till the annuals bloom. A large tub 
sunk in another part would make a splendid 
outdoor aquarium, and would provide a home 
for such plants as duckweed, anacharis, water 
violet, etc (Fig 46 ) 

Many of the children’s fathers are usually 
glad to spare a few seeds or seedlings from their 
gardens or allotments ; hence a very small 
sum of money would provide for the additional 
seeds and plants that the children cannot 
collect 
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IN FIELD, HEDGEROW AND WOOD 


I N fields, hedgerows and woods, grow wild 
flowers of very different habit. Meadow 
land often lies low, and is periodically covered 
with flood water , it is used for grazing, or is 
mown for hay. In upland districts it is wind- 
swept and sun-soaked, hence only plants that 
can survive these treatments can flounsh. 

Meadow Grasses {Fig. 47) 

Chief of all meadow plants are the grasses, 
the legitimate inhabitants They have many 
slender thread roots which run into one another 
till they form a dense mat For this reason it 
IS very difficult to pull up a grass plant ; their 
true stems run underground. But in early 
summer, grasses throw up a haulm or stem, 



that will flower at the top and will support the 
long ribbon -like leaves that sheathe the stem 
for at least half their length. See how in the 
sunshine these leaves curl round, like cigarette 
papers, to prevent all water drying out. 

Most grasses flower in June and July, and if 
an ear of wheat be first examined, the children 
will be able to recognize the hanging stamens 
and the pistils of other grass-flowers. Some- 
times they can see clouds of pollen blown about 
the hay field, and may be told that before grass 
plants can have seed children, some of this 
yellow dust must pass from one to another, 
hence the gentle summer winds swaying the 
grass brush the soft heads together, or blow 
the pollen from plant to plant. 

Examples of different grasses should be 



53— 1B.II50) 


Fig. 47 

Various Kinds of Grasses 
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collected and named, and as these names are 
rather quaint, there is usually little difficulty 
in remembering them: cat's tail, foxtail, sweet 
vernal (which makes the delicious scent of a 
hayfield) ; rye, meadow, wild oat, quaking, and 
many others. 

Meadow Flowers {Low-lying) 

All other plants, in order to exist among 
grasses, must have slender stems, or be able to 
push up their leaves, or have finely divided 
leaves, and above all, they must be perennial— 
that is, not wholly dependent upon seeds for 
their continuance, because often meadow plants 
are cut down before they have had time to make 
many seeds. (Fig. 48.) 

Some of our best-loved meadow plants are 
dog daisies and buttercups. I'ry to find the 
two kinds with reflexed and cup-shaped sepals. 
Which falls most readily? Which kind grows 
taller? Which has the more hairy stem^ Note 
the hairs on the under side of the reflexed sepals, 
they form insect traps to prevent small creatures 
climbing up and taking the honey which is 
reserved for other insects. Find the honey 
scales at the base of the petals. Watch a butter- 
cup plant for a tune, and find out what insects 
visit it. Small creatures get tired of crawling 
up the buttercup tliat grows tallest — whuh 
one?— and becoming discouraged, climb down. 

Then there is the well-named ragged robin, 
one of the campion family. Took for white and 
red campions nearer a ditch h'eel the stems, 
they are sticky enough to catch flies, and while 
red campion chiefly comes out by day and 
attracts butterflies, the white campion loves 
the dusk, and its white scented petals call to 
the night-lovmg moths 

Dandelions usually have rosettes of leaves, 
but in meadows they send them upwards. In 
damp meadows look for plantain, sorrel, cuckoo 
flower, cowslip, blue bugle, and tlie quaint 
yellow rattle whose roots, being unable to 
penetrate the felt of grass roots in order to reach 
water, fasten into these same roots, and make 
the grass suck up water for it. About hay 
time, the flowers give place to papery bags 
wherein we may hear the seeds rattle, hence 
the name. 


Dry Meadow Flowers 

On dry meadows and pastures other flowers 
grow, and if the soil is chalky, we shall be sure 
to find many a treasure of orchid, such as bee 
man, and fly; the bladder campion, bird’s-foot 
trefoil, and the pretty blue scabious. 

White and red clovers are plentiful in all 
meadows, and directly bees have taken honey 
from a floret, it hangs down to advertise the 
fact to newcomers, and so save time. Children 
may often find clover heads with all florets, 
except one or two, turned down. Note also the 
leaves that go to sleep with the two lower leaves 
folded together like a butterfly’s wings, and the 
third dropping over them. In the classroom a 
clover leaf may be “put to sleep” by covenng 
the plant with a jar. 

Flowers of the Cornfield {Fig, 49 ) 

The flowers of the neighbouring cornfield are 
very different, because each year this has to be 
ploughed, sown, reaped, and ploughed again 
hence plants with perennial roots would be 
unable to grow. The cornfield is the home of 
large annuals, that grow up quickly, flower, 
disperse their seeds, after which it does not 
matter if the farmer cuts short the individual 
life with the reaper , for the seeds are sown and 
the continuance of the species ensured. The 
plough can only bury more or less deeply the 
precious seeds. 

When the meadow lands are past their prime, 
the corn lands are beginning to be at their best, 
and w'e are familiar with the gorgeous scarlet 
poppy, the blue cornflower, mauve corn-cockle, 
with its long sepals, the goat’s beard, com 
mangold, wild pansy or lovc-in-idleness , the 
bindweed that, having a feeble stem, makes use 
of its stalwart corn neighbours and climbs up 
their stems into the sunshine, the famous 
scarlet pimpernel which every country child 
knows can tell if it is going to rain because it 
does not open on cloudy days , yellow charlock, 
sow thistle, and many others. 

From Other Climes 

Nowhere in our country arc there such gor- 
geous wild plants as in the cornfield , one would 
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tliink our soft grey skies unable to encourage 
Mich beauties as the scarlet poppy and the corn 
marigold; but the truth is they are colonists, 
llieir onginal home is the sunny lands of 
Greece and the Mediterranean, and centunes 
ago, when the Romans conquered Bntain, they 
brought with them corn from their granaries 
in Greece, and with this seeds of the wild flowers 
of their own fields, which gradually became 
acclimatized here wherever corn was sown, or 
where they could riot in waste places, unhin- 
dered by grass. 

Few of these plants of the cornheld rely on 
wind to take the precious pollen from one to 
another, but their flaunting colours attiact 
bees, butterflies, flies, and many other insects, 
which in flying from one to another flower carry 
pollen to the plants, and in return take pollen 
and nectar for their own children and friends. 
In spnng our cornfields are bare of flowers, 
though covered with a sheet of emerald green , 
in summer they are a sea of golden coi n picked 
out with intense scarlet, blue, mauve, and yellow , 
while in autumn nothing remains but stubble 
and the birds, mice, and otlier little cieatures 
hunting for the grain spilled from the farmers’ 
sheaves. 

Flowers of the Hedgerows {Fig. 50 ) 

Come now to the hedges, the true wild gardens 
of our country, where plants, driven from culti- 
vated lands and meadows, still hnd a home. They 
are never the same, each w'cek sees a change, 
and this is what constitutes their great charm. 
Even in the bleak days of January and February 
the nature student loves his hedges, for there 
the unexpected may happen — siieltered flowers 
out of season foretell the spring , buds still 
tightly shut on the big trees show beneath their 
scales tantalizing glimpses of green, purple, and 
softest blue 

The hedge itself is foimed of shiubby plants 
mostly growing on a bank, made by the tin ow- 
ing up of soil from a drainage ditch, or from the 
cutting of a road. They are planted thickly to 
prevent cattle from straying, and among the 
chief plants are hawtliorn, wild plum, holly, 
hazel, beech, oak, elm, dog weed, elderberry, 
kept thick by annual lopping and pruning, which 


prevents too great an upward growth but stim- 
ulates dormant buds to shoot and so thickens 
the hedge. 

Climbing Plants 

(irowing up these, we find some of our most 
beautiful plants. Ihey have stems too weak to 
stand alone, but can, with little suppoit, scram- 
ble up into the sunshine, where thev wave their 
banners of white, pink, vellow, or pin pie tri- 
umphantly ov’ei the sombre but sturdy hedge 
Some, such as blackberry and rose, have hooks 
at the back of leaves, or on stems, to catch on 
to any projection , some manage to climb by 
twisting their stems round other plants, such 
aie hop, bla(k bryony, honeysuckle, convol- 
vulus (do all these stems twist the same way^). 

Otheis, such as white bryony and yellow 
vetchling, h.ive tendiils that twine round 
anything they touch, the free part between 
the support and the plant then takes on a twist, 
and a reversal jioint naturally occurs in the 
middle Such plants cannot lx* easily wrenched 
fiom then support, foi the tt'iidrils form springs 
that give and take to meet the changing pressure 
of wind (Fig 51 ) 

Then there is goosegrass, that scrambles up 
by means of many tiny reflexed jioints on leaves 
and stems, and liedstraw, that arrives at the 
toj) by meiely threading other plants with a 
multitude of thin stems 1 hese last two, seeming 
the weakest of all, .ire usually the most vigorous 
clmibeis, we may often see a large patch of 
hedge obliterated by a sheet of goosegrass, 
while the woody nightshade, with much stronger 
stems, IS a feeble climber, and often droops in 
a dejected way near the bottom of the bank, 
where it is starved of light and air. 

Different ''Types'' of Plants 

A hedge may jirovide a number of different 
types of plants Ix'longmg to different “ regions” , 
thus there may be a ditch where marsh plants 
grow There arc often little landslips, or heaps 
of fresh earth turned up by the clearing of a 
tlitch , here we may come across colonies of 
annuals, or the tufted seed of coltsfoot may find 
this new land so favourable to growth, that 



rloK'rrs of the Hedgerou's 

( 1 ) Red Cafnpu^n, (.) Stanvorl, (3) Tufted Vetch. ( 4 ) Cuckoo Ptnt (Arum) 


(5) Herb Robert, ( 6 ) Ground Ivy 
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before long the large leaves cover a wide area, 
gftween ledge and road is often a stnp which 
bas been taken possession of by grasses, but in 
which deep-rooted plants like dandelion, plan- 
tain, rest harrow, find a home. Each of these 
regions has its own flora, which differs again 
\Mth variations of soil and climate; even tlie 


and ensure room for the tall flowering spikes. 
Others, again, like sheep’s parsley, pig nut, 
wild parsnip, have finely divided leaves which 
allow light to filter through to the leaves lowei 
down on the stem. For the succession of hedge 
and flowering plants, refer to page 7O4 and 
onwards 



Fig. si 

Methods of (Jtmbing 


two sides of a hedge rarely show the same lvi>c 
of flowers This is very marked in the banks that 
run F:. to W , for here there are decided sunny 
and shady sides, alfording locations (or plants 
of widely different requirements 

The Changing Seasons 

From March to August there is a constant 
succession of plants, and the country teacher 
should show how some, like herb robert and 
small ivies, make their way by growing dense 
leaf mosaics, and scooping out places in the 
hedge. Others, as mullein and foxglove, form 
enormous rosettes, that grow over other plants 


Seed-time 

In autumn the mt('rest in floweis gives place 
to the interest in fruits, and no “hunting 
ground” is so rich as the hedge for seed-v(‘sscls 
of all types. There are berries of bryony and 
woody nightshade, of brilliant yellow and 
vermilion , scarlet haws and hips of hawthorn 
and rose, winged fruits of maple, sycamore, 
hornbeam and ash; fruits and seeds with 
parachutes, like dandelion, willow herb, goats- 
beard, or sinuous feathery styles, like cle- 
matis; and fruits resembling carved boxes, 
with lids, holes, or valves to let out the seeds 







OUR TREES 

at right times, such as campion, plantain, 
duckweed, poppy, bell flower, etc. 

The stories of how Nature uses wind and 
water, birds, insects, animals, and even man, 
to help her send out her seed babies into the 
world, where they travel, and when they grow, 
are all a part of the autumn work. 

Trees and Flowers of the Woodlands 

Teachers whose children live near a wood 
will deal with a different type of plant study 
Let the children find out the main trees, whether 
planted in masses of the same vanety, or dotted 
about, for this will affect the undergrowth and 
the "floor” of the wood. (.S>^ Fig. 52.) 

Thus, in oak woods on clay and moist soils, 
the most common shrubs will be hazel, sloe, 
wild rose, elder, hawthorn, guelder-rose, and 
holly; while the chief herbaceous plants will 
be bluebell, anemone, pnmrose, spurge, o.xalis, 
wood violet, yellow pimpernel, and herb robert. 
In beech woods, which occur chiefly in S.E. 
England, the dense shade is unfavourable to 
the growth of other plants except a few mosses, 
but where clearings have been made, or on the 
borders, we may expect to find hawthorn, 
white beam, wayfanng tree, spindle, buckthorn, 
dogwood, juniper, and yew, besides such special 
herbaceous plants as enchanter’s nightshade, 
sanicle, daphne, deadly nightshade, and wood 
violet. 

Making Plant Study Interesting 

In the study of plants, it is far more profitable 
to let the children become familiar with the 
habits of plants of a special region, e g. of field, 
hillside, wood, or hedge, than to take a number 
of "lessons” on individual flowers. Beginning 
with just naming a bunch gathered from one 
such region, and watching what insects come 
near any flowers, the teacher can go on to give 
some knowledge of liow these plants get over 
various difficulties, e g of winter , do they die 
altogether, but send out their protected seeds ^ 
Does the herbaceous part die down^ Where is 
the food reserve stored which will enable growth 
to take place next year? How does each plant 
provide for its young? What are its fnends 
and enemies ? 
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Later, children may hunt for different stages in 
the growth of any one plant and draw them , also 
make flower charts of the particular district. 

This should always be presented as a living 
thing, with special preferences in the way of 
food, supply of water, light, and habitat. Thus, 
rhododendrons dislike any soil containing lime, 
while mignonette will not grow without it. 
Willows, thirsty souls, can hardly have too much 
water, while holly likes a nice dry sandy hillside, 
with a shower now and again. Poppy likes 
bnlliant sunshine, while violet seeks shade, 
daffodil keeps open all night, but tulip closes up 
and "sleeps ” Each plant has its own enemies; 
grubs underground, insects, such as aphides, 
caterpillars, beetles, above ground, creatures 
like rabbits, mice, and even sheep and cows, 
may bite off great pieces. Find out if this 
plant has any means of defence — nasty taste, 
poisonous juices, stinging hairs, thorns, spikes, 
etc. 

What plants does it like to grow with? As 
an example of plant "friendship,” the following 
may be cited. Some gentians (verna) were 
brought from the Alps and planted in the soil 
and aspect they love, but did not thrive well 
until crocuses, other gentians, harebells were 
planted with them, wlien their vigorous growth 
showed they fully appreciated company. 

Talk over tlic way a particular plant has of 
attracting its heljx'rs , find out the honey stores ; 
where docs it keep its seed children, and how 
does it send them forth? Plant some and watch 
the growth What does it do in winter? 

Plant Families 

Tell of its family and relatives, e.g. how rich 
m "cousins” is sweet pea, and, except that 
their flowers bear a family resemblance, how 
diiferent they are' There is tall labiAnum, 
exquisite wistaria with lovely mauve blossoms, 
a foot or more long, lupin, with the piston 
111 its keel to push out jxillen , the prickly 
gorse, and dainty clover that bees love. It 
IS, indeed, a difficult task for any town teacher 
to take Nature Study, but she is well repaid 
if she can give some little idea of the great web of 
life, and of the hvtngness of those sub-human 
beings which share the earth with us. 
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OBSERVATION OF TREES 


I N the study of trees, the town teacher often 
has the advantage of her country colleague, 
for m the parks almost every variety is 
grown, and as there is no crowding, the charac- 
teristic growth can be displayed to the best 
advantage. 

The best time to begin tree study is in winter, 
when children can see clearly the shapes of the 
trunks and the tree tracery. Twigs of the 
various trees under observation should be 
brought into the room and placed in water, 
when the buds will open some weeks before 
those on the trees out-of-doors. This plan gives 
the children a better chance of getting so fam- 
iliar with the shapes that they are able to 
recognize old friends as they come out. 

Tree Maps 

A tree map of the district under observation 
can be drawn up, and a record kept of the 
important happenings to trees through the year, 
e.g.— 


air, and on the branches the leaves of the tree 
are so arranged that they collect water and 
drop it from their points on to those below, so 
that finally the water from a shower of ram is 
conveyed to the lowest tier, where it dnps to 
the ground below. If we could see ^low 
ground, we should find that all the newest 
rootlets lie in this ring ready to suck up the 
moisture collected by the towenng crown above. 

Leaj Buds 

Other points of interest are the difference 
in growth on sunny and shady sides, of one- 
sided growth in wind-swept places ; and 
differences in behaviour according as the tree 
can grow freely, or is crowded into a copse or 
wood with others. Buds, too, show great differ- 
ences in shape — some are pointed, as beech ; or 
rounded as chestnut. In the matter of position, 
some buds are set opposite, as sycamore, and 
some alternate, as elm, some are crowded 
together, as at end of oak, some are very far 


TRICKS IN OUR PARK 


Name j 

Loaf buds out | 

blowers out j 

1 

Fruit ripe j 

I 

Colour and f.ill of leaf j 

1 

Oak 

etc, 

April, last week 

May, 2nd week 

October 

! 

Yellow and brown, end of October 

i 


In the study of trees, children should notice 
the bark and its crevices, which are splendid 
places for insects and their pupae to hide, and 
even in this respect there are great differences 
Thus, the oak and elm have the most elaborate 
network, while the birch and beech bark is 
almost smooth and can accommodate few 
creatures. 

How the Tree Grows {Fig, 53) 

The branches of trees are in tiers, each one 
projecting as we look from top to bottom This 
arrangement has a two-fold efficacy, it enables 
the lower branches to get their share of light and 


apart, as in plane, some are hairy, as ash, 
some smooth, as lime, and some, as chestnut, 
are very sticky Hairs, corky layer, water- 
proof resin, shining surfaces, arc all devices for 
protecting the delicate baby leaves within. 
Then, as the buds open, note how many are 
packed in with wool, or Iiairs, and how won- 
derfully they are folded Children could cut 
out large paper leaves and try to fold them in 
some of the simpler modes. 

Tree Flowers and Leaf Shapes 

Then will come the watching for father and 
mother flowers, and the development of the 
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seed children and the ways these voyage forth 
into the world. Trees will be watched for bird 
visitors and insect inhabitants, until the leaves 
colour and fall, leaving the buds once more 
visible and so completing the circuit. 

Children will delight in finding the relation- 
ship between the shape of the leaf and of the 
whole tree. If they draw a large black poplar 
leaf, its shape gives the outline of the tree 


We have space to notice only a few of our 
chief trees, but teachers should study such a 
book as Step’s Wayside and Woodland Trees 
to help them verify their own observations, and 
to suggest new points for study. 

The Plane Tree {Fig. 54) 

In towns, the planes planted along the streets 



Elm Trees to Shoie> "Tters” of Branches 


against the sky. Try this with other leaves. 
The tree with which each is compared must not 
have been lopped. In skeleton leaves, found 
beneath trees in winter, children can often 
recognize the shape and method of branching 
of the whole tree. 

Skeleton leaves collected and bleached — by 
soaking them all night in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime — can be mounted on dark 
paper, when the wonderful beauty of vein 
tracery can be clearly seen. 


are deserving of much notice. Almost every 
detail of structure enables them to keep tlean ; 
they renew the old bark each year, the greenish 
grey patches of new growth being specially 
noticeable in winter, the polished stems, and 
smooth five-pointed leaves, can be washed clean 
with each shower of rain, and the leaves are 
so far apart that the wind can blow through 
them and keep them free from dust. In May 
and June, the round bunches of catkins two to 
SIX inches long appear. The smaller are the male 
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flowers, that are borne on a stem by themselves. 
The larger ones form the fruits, little globes of 
tufted “ nuts " which hang on the trees all the 
winter. (Fig. 55.) 

The plane is often attacked by the vapourer 
moth, a small reddish brown creature with 


catkins come in April, and consist of a number 
of complete yellowish-green flowers, each with 
narrow petals and sepals, eight stamens and a 
two-lobed pistil. These last develop into the 
winged fruits, which fall with such graceful 
whirling movement by the single propeUer 



Fig. 54 


How the Plane Tree Renews its Bark 


two white crescents on his front wings. Look 
for his wife; she has no wings, and so never 
leaves the tree on which she was born. 

The Sycamore 

Somewhat similar to the plane is the sycamore, 
a much denser tree which, however, thrives in 
towns. Compare the shapes and positions of 
the leaves of the two trees The greatest differ- 
ence lies in their flowers and fruits. The flower 


early in October. Then the leaves turn a beauti- 
ful clear yellow, often spotted with black marks 
of the ‘‘ ink " fungus, that helps in the dis- 
integration of the sycamore leaves (Fig. 55.) 

The Three Poplars 

Most children know at least the three chief 
poplars of our country There is no possibility 
of mistaking the tall flame shape of the Lom- 
bardy poplar, with all its branches growing 
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straight upwards. Apparently we have only 
one variety the male, for it never produces 
seeds, and has to be propagated by suckers. 

In the white and black poplars, the male and 
female flowers grow on different trees, and the 
males are more numerous than the females. 
Both have somewhat similar heart-shaped 


Goat Willow 

Even town children are familiar with the 
branches of " palm,” or catkins of the goat 
willow that are sold in the streets in February 
and March These are the male flowers, and the 
sw'eet scent and abundant pollen attract an 



55 

Plane and Sycamore Flower and Fruit 


leaves with broad bases, and both have cylm- 
dncal catkins which apjiear m March and Apnl. 
But they may be distinguished by the difference 
in colour of the staminate catkins, the anthers 
of the white poplar are purple, those of the 
black poplar are bnght crimson. (Fig 56 ) 
When seed capsules of the white poplar ot>en 
in July, and of the black jx)plar in June, the 
ground beneath these trees seems strewn with 
cotton-wool, so numerous are the white hU- 
ments surrounding the seeds. 


enormous number of bees, so that one can tell 
the locality of such a tiee before it is st'tiu, by 
the loud hum of busy insects. 

Tlic female flowers are on another tree, and 
liave conspicuous greeny-grey catkins, and look 
like a series of minute vases, each with a honey 
gland at the base. The two flowers form a study 
in gold and silver, and, before they are fully 
out, they look such soft furry round things, 
escaping fiom under the brown slu'aths, that 
children have no difliculty in remembenng the 





Fig. 57 


7 he (loat ^F tllow Flower 
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word “catkin" because it recalls little cat. 
(Fig. 57-) 

The Elm Tree 

The elm is easily recognized in winter by its 
wonderful bough tracery, and rough bark that 
IS often corky. Sometimes twigs may be found 
looking three or four times the normal size, on 


Fruit Trees 

Although most trees bear fruit, the name 
"fruit tree" is generally given to those which 
bear fruit eaten by man. We cannot go to 
woods and copses to pick apples, plums, cher- 
ries. etc., but we can ftnd the parent trees of 
these edible fruits. In early spnng the wild 



account of the growth of cork. The trunk is 
broken up by a network of fissures only equalled 
in intricacy by the oak In March, tlic brownish 
crimson flowers are produced in groups from 
the sides of the branches, long before there are 
any signs of leaves, and m May and early lune 
the fallen flattened fruits look like leaves under 
the trees. The leaves have unequal lobes at the 
base, and tiny tufts of whitish hairs aie to be 
seen in the angles where the large veins join the 
main vein These hairs have an iiritating 
quality, somewhat like those on a nettle leaf, 
only in a much less degree (Fig. 58 .) 

The Oak Tree 

The oak is so well known to every child, on 
account of its leaves and acorns, that it is hardly 
necessary to comment on it here. But the two 
kinds should be looked for , they are distin- 
guished by their leaves and fruit stems There 
IS one {sesstltjiora) , having very short stems 
connecting the acorns with the branch, but the 
leaf-stalks are long; the other {pcdunculata) 
has a very long stem connecting the acorns with 
the branch, but the leaf-stalk is short or absent. 
Usually the former is found in higher ground , 
the latter prefers lower hills and sides of valleys. 


cherry is an ex<juisite sight, with its pyramidal 
mass of blossom like a snowdrift , and in July 
the small bitter red and blackish cherries, that 
are nearly all "stone, " are sought after by birds. 
In April the common crab-apple puts out its 
delicate pink and white blossoms, to be followed 
in Octobei by ripe "crabs." 

Country children gather these for their mothers 
to make the crab-apple jelly that is still part of 
the autumn work in many a cottage, and some 
are nearly sure to be buried, in the belief that 
a few weeks’ contact with Mother Farth will 
sweeten them lor "bob apple" at Christmas. 

Another of our wild fruits is the sloe, the 
parents of our damsons and plums, whose dark 
blue fruits, coated with exquisite grey "bloom, " 
are so attractive as to tempt the unwary into 
tasting-only to hnd that they "shrivel" the 
mouth as docs no other liuit. Hut even these 
are used in country homes to make the sloe gm 
and wine that are so comforting in the bitter 
cold of winter, and are still believed by old 
cottagers to be the specihc for rheumatism. The 
flowers come out in Apnl, usually in a time of 
bitter east winds, and when the countryman 
sees the starry white blossoms decking the black 
thorny stems, he speaks of "blackthorn winter." 




INSECTS AND SPIDERS IN FIELD 
AND GARDEN 


I F there is one thing more than another that 
suggests summer, it is the busy hum of 
insects; and though the sound each makes 
individually is very slight, they exist in such 
countless millions, that from dawn till dusk the 
air seems quivering with sound. The hum of 
hive bees, the deeper drone of the humble bees, 
the sharp ping of gnats and flies, the click and 
whirr of dragon flies, the chirp of crickets, the 
dry rustling of grasshoppers, are but a few of 
the multitudinous notes that make the essential 
song of summer. 

Insects — Friends and Enemies 

However small the garden, if it has only a 
few flowers, wc arc sure to find insects— and 
some of them are fnends to plants, and others 
are enemies; for insects have business with 
plants in these two -ways, to help, and to des- 
troy. They help in the propagation of plant life 
by transferring pollen from flower to flower, and 
so ensuring the continuation of the species 
It IS for such that plants deck themselves in 
bright colours, and allure them with sweet scent, 
and feed them with nourishing honey and surplus 
pollen, so that some of the insects can take of 
the rich supply and feed their own young 
Without insects many plants, such as clover and 
beans, would soon cease to jiroduce fertile seeds. 
Stand by some dandelion, saxifrage, or butter- 


cup for a few minutes, and note the number of 
insects that visit it in the sunshine — midges, 
small flies, tiny dark beetles, and perhaps a l^e. 
These, except the bee, are all creatures with 
short tongues, and for such there are shallow 
saucer-like flowers with honey of easy access 
Then watch near a foxglove, snapdragon, or 
delphinium, there are no flies here, but heavy 
powerful bees who know the secrets of these 
flowers that have learned how to bar their 
honey against insects which cannot help them. 
Towards evening, when the honeysuckle and 
tobacco flowers give out their fragrant pene- 
trating scent, see how moths hover round, with 
their long tongues uncurled to suck up the sweet 
nectar that cannot be got by most insects, 
because their tongues are too short. 

From observations such as these, we begin 
dimly to realize how flowers and insects have 
adapted themselves to one another’s habits and 
needs, and that each has much to give the other. 
While insects render service, plants give in 
payment the food they have prepared. 

Enemy Insects 

But there is another side of insect life m 
relation to plants. Cultivated plants, especially, 
are attacked by many enemies, and were it not 
that the attackers are in turn devoured m 
quantities by still more powerful birds, our food 
832 
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plants and choice flowers would 
soon be exterminated. 

Look on delicate young rose 
shoots, or under new leaves of 
apple, pear, cherry, lime, sycamore, 
carnation, and many other plants, 
and you will find a tiny green fly, 
or aphis, existing in such enormous 
numbers that it is often impossible 
to see a piece of leaf or stem. Each 
has a green body raised on six slim 
legs, with two tubes projecting from 
its back. There it stands with iib 
beak-like mouth plunged into the 
leaf, and it sucks and sucks until 
its body is so full of plant juice 
that some exudes at the end to be 
licked up by ants, that are seldom 
far away from aphis-infested plants. 
{See Fig. 59 ) 

Each grown aphis has from three 
to nine children a day, who scramble 
over mother to find an unoccupied 
place in which to plunge their beaks, 
and they in turn suck juice and 
produce young till the plant shoot 
is ruined. 

In autumn, aphides lay eggs 
which remain unharmed through 
the winter, ready to hatch out in 
spring to begin the new year's work 
of destruction. One kind, known 




Fig 60 

Froghopper and " Cuckoo Sptt ' 
(Inset, Froghopper enlarged) 


Fig. 59 

Anis Getting Honey Dew from Aphides 
(Enlarged) 


to gardeners as " black blight," 
infests beans ; and another mas- 
querades as a bit of sheep's wool, 
for it puts out threads of white 
waxy material from its beak, 
and looks just as though a sheep 
passing that way had left a bit 
of its wool on the rough bark. 

The Froghopper 

Another destructive, but in- 
teresting, little creature is the 
froghopper (Fig. 60), which is 


5&— (H.1150) 
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very active from May to July. It also sucks 
plant juice, and likes to wedge itself in the 
angles where lavender leaves join the stem, or 
under leaves of Michaelmas daisies, spiraeas, 
carnations, grass, etc. When young, it has a 
softish green body unable to bear the heat of 
the sun, so it exudes a waxy material into 





Fig. 6i 

Click Beetle and tts Larva, the Wireworm 

(Wtreworm enlarged) 


which it blows air, and churns it up to a kind of 
soapy froth we speak of as " cuckoo spit ” 
(Fig. 6o), which serves the double purpose of 
keeping it cool and of screening it from passing 
birds. Very soon the leaf curls and wnnkles, 
and its whole appearance is spoilt 

Later, when fully developed, the little frog- 
hopper leaps about, alighting with a pat on our 
bodies, and is off again before we have had time 
to examine its bright eyes and quaint shape. 

Underground Insects 

Underground, plants fare no better, for even 
their roots are not free from the ubiquitous 
insect. 

Now, in their development, most insects pass 


through certain stages— -the egg, the larva or 
grub, which eats and grows, and the more or 
less quiescent pupa which develops into the 
perfected insect. It is in the larval stage that 
insects mostly do vast mischief to plants, and 
many of these live underground, feeding on 
roots and shoots. 

There is the wireworm one inch in length 
(Fig. 6i), a yellow rod-like creature whose stiff 
body is the same thickness throughout. It is 
the young of the click beetle, or skipjack, that 
curious, black, ugly-looking insect which, if 
placed on its back, arches its body and jerks 
itself upwards, alighting on its feet — but 
having turned a somersault in the process. 
The wireworm lives on roots of grass and many 
other plants, and burrows into potatoes. 

Then there is the “ leather jacket ” — the 
child of the daddy-long-legs— which, in its larval 
state, is a dull looking grub about one inch 
long, with a tough coat so much the colour of 
earth that it is not easy to see it. Feeding on 
grass roots, leather jackets often do much harm 
in cornfields They pupate in spring, work their 
way upright through the soil, and at the surface 
project two little breathing horns , then, after 
a while, the case opens and the daddy-long-legs 
emerges as though bom from the ground. (See 
Fig. 62.) It is fortunate for farmers that they 
have good bird friends in starling, gull, and rook, 
who not only dig for the leather jackets, but are 
on the watch to devour the mature crane flies 
as they emerge. 

Cockchafers 

In parts of the country where oaks grow, if 
we walk out on evenings in late spring, a heavy 
beetle may blunder into us, announcing his 
passage by an unmistakable buzzing sound. It 
is the cockchafer beetle, which haunts oak trees, 
and IS often found in enormous numbers in 
their vicinity (Fig. 63). They feed on leaves and 
often do great damage. During their short 
aerial life of six weeks, they lay eggs in the 
ground which hatch out into grubs, which are 
one of the farmer’s most destructive pests. 

They look sluggish, inert, whitey creatures, 
with feeble legs (Fig. 64) ; yet as they have 
enormous appetites for root fibres, and live three 



Fig G2 

Daddy-Long-Legs Emerging front Pupa Case, and a Grub 
or ''Leather Jacket " 
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years underground, they manage to destroy 
many plants. Fortunately, again, the starlmg 
with its strong serviceable beak is a first-class 
digger who understands to a nicety the ways of 
cockchafer grubs. 


through the shell, leaving a small round hole 
and a pinch of dust within to reveal the full 
extent of its villainy. 

The nut weevil has many relations, each of 
whom bears the family characteristic of a long 




C ocRchafers 

The Nut Weevil 

Many children in autumn gather nuts from 
hedges, or, in towns, huy them from shops or 
barrows, and how often does disappointment 
follow the cracking, 'when, instead of a plump 
kemal, a pinch of dust is to be seen This is the 
work of a tiny beetle called the nut weevil, of 
whom Shakespeare writes 

" the old grub, 

Time out of mind the fames' coachmaker." 

This weevil (Fig. 66) has a snout for boring, 
and in late spring pierces the unripe nut and 
lays an egg within. When the grub hatches 
out, it finds a store of fine food. Having devoured 
this and come to its full development, it bores 






Fig. 64 

Cockchafer Grub, Eating Root of Strawberry 

snout and elbowed antennae, whereby we may 
know them. There is the pea weevil, whose 
eggs hatch out into the httle legless maggot 
that spoils the peas ; while rice and wheat, 
turnip and cabbage, birch and apple trees, 




insects the butterflies and moths, which are There are so many varieties of butterflies and 
viewed’ very differently according as one is a moths, that it is impossible here to do more 
gardener or just an ordinary lover of beauty than indicate how to study these insects with 
The gardener’s business is to provide food for children, and to name a few of the commonest 
his family, and to him the butterfly is an enemy varieties, especially those they are hkely to find 
of plant life An ordinary person, knowing little near their own homes (See Fig 67.) 
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The Cabbage White Butterfly 

One of the most familiar butterflies is the 
Cabbage White (Fig. 65), of which the cater- 
pillars make such havoc among cabbages and 
nasturtiums. 

Since they can be found in almost any gar- 
den where these plants grow, their develop- 
ment can be watched in out-of-school hours ; 



Fig 66 

Weevil. Maggot Creeping through Nut 


while a few could be collected and put m a 
simple “ development " cage, such as shown 
on page 849, and supplied with fresh food so 
that the teacher can better guide the children's 
observation. 

The development of the Cabbage White may 
be taken as typical of all the Lepidoptera 

The yellow, vase-like eggs must be sought on 
the under side of the leaves, where they will 
be found either singly, or in small patches Each 
hatches out into a pale bluish-green caterpillar, 
with three longitudinal lines, and the segments 
are dotted over with small raised dark tubercles 
from each of which sprouts a hair. There are 


thirteen segments, excluding the head, and the 
first three bear the pairs of true legs, while on 
other segments (6, 7, 8, 9, and 13) are clasper 
legs, which support the weight of the body and 
enable the caterpillar to take a firm grip of the 
leaves. 

Six pairs of small eyes peer downwards from 
the cheeks, and three pairs of powerful jaws 
are specially modified for leaf cutting and 
chewing. 

From time to time the skin has to be cast off, 
for the caterpillar grows quickly, and its coat 
is not elastic ; this happens five times. At 
length, having arrived at its full size, it leaves 
off eating, climbs up a paling or branch, and 
changes to a bluish-white chrysalis, dotted with 
black, bound to the support by a white silken 
band round its middle. 

Two Broods of Caterpillars 

The Cabbage White has two broods in a year, 
the first comes out in May, the other in August 
and September, and while the early caterpillars 
develop quickly, the last reach the pupal stage, 
in which they remain all the winter. Fortunately, 
birds in the hungry winter-time find out the 
chrysalids and devour many, or gardens would 
fare badly in spring. When the May caterpillars 
hatch out, they are taken by birds as the prin- 
cipal baby-food of many nestlings, and in this 
way immense numbers are destroyed. 

Children should be led to realize that birds 
are the farmers' and gardeners’ best helpers in 
keeping down harmful insect life, and a useful 
story towards this end is that told by Longfellow 
in the " Birds of KiUingsworth." 

The question as to what keeps down the later 
caterpillar pest, when there are no more baby 
birds, may be asked, and the teacher should 
show tiny yellow cocoons of the ichneumon fly, 
which lays its eggs in the larvae of the Cabbage 
White, and whose developing young feed on the 
caterpillars. If it were not for this terrible but 
useful fly, we should get little cabbage food for 
the winter. 

Other caterpillars of butterflies should be 
sought on their favounte food plants, and a few 
transferred to cages for closer observation, e.g. 
Tortoiseshell and Peacock on nettles. Magpie 
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on currants and gooseberries, Orange Tip on 
cuckoo-flower, Painted Lady on thistles, the 
" Browns " on grasses and heather, the '' Blues " 
on clover, bird’s-foot trefoil, horse-shoe vetch, 
etc. 


day, moths are evening creatures. When butter- 
flies are at rest, their wings are placed upright 
over their backs, while moths arrange theirs in 
triangular form on their backs ; the antennae 
of most butterflies are clubbed, those of moths 
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Butterflies 

(i) Peacock, (2) Red Admiral, (3) Tortoiseshell, (4) Meadow Brown, (5) Blue 


Moths and their Larvae {Fig. 68) 

The larvae of moths are just as destructive , 
each has its own food plant, e g the Privet 
Hawk, common in the suburbs, feeds on privet, 
the Puss Moth on willow, the Buff Tip on lime 
and elm, the Yellow Underwing on heather or 
bilberry, and the Vapourer on almost every 
tree, as the visitors to London parks can testify. 

Should any question arise as to the difference 
between moths and butterflies, there is very 
little, but it 13 useful to recall that while butter- 
flies are sun-lo\nng msects, and come out by 


are mostly feathered ; also, in moths, the 
“ waist " is hardly perceptible. 

Observation of Moths and 
Silkworms 

Perhaps, for observation of the development 
of moths, one can hardly do better than take 
the popular silkworm. This is not a British 
moth, but was brought from China in a.d. 552 
by some monks, who, at peril of their lives, 
secreted some of the forbidden eggs in their 
hollow staves. 
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In spring the eggs should be put m a warm 
place, where they will hatch out small black 
caterpillars J inch long, and only assume the 
characteristic grey skin and white wrinkled 
head when, on the eighth day, they go through 
their first moult. During development there 
arc three other moults, each at intervals of five 


Silkworm Spins a Cocoon 

In about two days after the last moult the 
silkworm leaves off eating, and seeks a place m 
which to pupate ; it spins irregular threads to 
support the cocoon of loose floss silk, and the 
inside IS smeared with gum. The chrysalis stage 



Fig 68 
Moths 

(I) Pnvet Hawk, (z) Buff T^p, (3) Old Lady, (4) Yellow Underwtng 


days. Their natural iood is the mulberry, but 
they can be fed on lettuce ; in the latter' case 
the silk will be pale yellow, instead of the rich 
gold which is the natural colour. 

In the silkworm, the various parts of a cater- 
pillar can be dearly seen ; eg the twelve single 
eyes, the pair of “ feelers," the clasper legs 
similar to those in the Cabbage White, the 
breathing holes ; while underneath, marked by 
a different colour, are faintly shown the long 
silk glands, from which liquid silk flows through 
two small holes below the jaw. 


lasts for about a fortnight, at the end of which 
the moth ejects a liquid from its mouth to 
dissolve part of the gummy layer, pushes aside 
the threads, and crawls out. Before this happens, 
the silk must be wound and the cocoon kept 
warm 

The moth itself is a grey buff, feeble creature 
which has almost lost the power of flight, and 
having mated, it lays its eggs and dies. 

Records of Butterflies and Moths 

In connection with work on butterflies and 
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moths, children would enjoy keeping a record, 
as in Fig. 70. 

Every school should possess some simple book 
on Butterflies and Moths, to which teachers and 
children could refer for the identification of new 
“ discoveries." 

The Common House Fly 

Another common insect is the fly, which bears 
on its thorax only the front pair of wings, while 
for the hind is substituted a pair of balancers It 
can crawl anywhere, even up glass, because on 
each foot are two pads covered with hairs that 
exude a sticky fluid. Its proboscis is furnished 
with two lip pads that give out saliva to dis- 
solve particles, so that liquid food can be sucked 
up. 

The eggs are laid on any damp food lying 
about, and hatch out into white maggots which 
feed for seven days, and then pupate Of all 
insects, the metamorphosis of the fly family is 
the most marvellous, for the whole larval body 
dissolves inside the case into a sort of jelly, and 
from this the body of the fly is gradually built up 

In autumn most flies die, but some hibernate 
in dark comers. The large blow-fly (Fig. 69), 
or bluebottle, lays its eggs in meat, and many, 
like the bot, actually lay theirs in living animals 
Flies constitute the great plague of cattle and 
horses during the summer months 

Because of their large numbers they are a 
menace to life, through contammation of food ; 
children should be urged towards scrupulous 
cleanliness in personal habits and in houses 
No food particles should be left about, and no 
food should be uncovered. Elder children should 
be taught that the kiUing of flies and their 
larvae is a social service in which all may help , 
and again, the importance of birds as fly- 
catchers par excellence should be emphasized 
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Another creature whose services as a fly- 
catcher are rarely recognized, and seldom appre- 
ciated, is the spider. It is not an insect, having 



Fig. 69 

Blowflies on Bacon (Enlarged) 


eight instead of six legs, no wings, and simple 
eyes ; also it breathes differently. But we have 
such strong thought associations, that it is 
convenient to speak of it here. 

We have many spiders similar in structure, 
but with differences of size and habits Thus, 
in our houses, one spider spins sheets of 
web m an unswept comer ; another, thb tiny 


Name 

When seen 

1 \\ hen Caterpillar 

I found 

Food Plant 

Pupa 

Peacock 

15th April 

3rd June 

Nettle 

Greeny, flecked with gold. Hangt 
from under stick 

Cabbage White 

2nd May 

gth May 

Cabbage 

On paling, bluey white, silk 
thread round middle 


Fig. 70 
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gossamer, gives out long threads which act 
as a balloon, enabling it to sail through the 
air catching midges ; another lives in a silken 
canopy under water ; still another, the wolf, 
makes no snare, but hunts her prey, depending 
on sharp eyes, and swift-movmg legs. But 
perhaps the best known is the garden spider 


almost hidden beneath the others. These a 
pierced with holes, a few large ones called 
“spigots," and many smaller ones called 
“ spools." 

From the spigots come the two or four lone 
threads that make the silken web, while the 
spools give out the fine threads used to wrap 



Fig 71 


IVfb of Garden Spider seen in Autumn 


(Fig. 71), which makes her beautiful wheel-like 
webs chiefly in autumn She is so common, 
that almost any child with access to garden, or 
w^te land, can find and recognize her by the 
white cross on the back of the abdomen. 

The Garden Spider {Fig, 72) 

Near the tip of the underside are the three 
pairs of spinnerets, two large and one small, 


round daddy-long-legs, etc., when caught in 
the web. 

The mother spider makes the snare by first 
constructing a rough framework with as many 
spokes radiating to it as she deems necessary to 
support the web ; then she crosses these with a 
spiral thread, sticky in parts. When the whole 
IS finished, she retires under a leaf with a long 
thread as a telephone between her and the web. 
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In this way she leams if any insect has been 
caught, and rushes out to quiet it by means of 
her poison fangs. 

The Baby Spiders 

The eggs are laid in a silken cocoon, tucked 
m between a bit of loose bark and the stem, and 


The Story of the Bee 

We must now pass on to those supreme 
wonders of the insect world, the bees, wasps, 
and ants, creatures who have learned to organise 
their lives so that they can live successfully in 
large communities. Here is the story of the 
bee. 



Fig. 72 

Garden Spider [Enlarged] 

though some hatch in autumn, most cocoons 
remain till spring, when the exceedingly un- 
hnished little spiders come out, and chng 
together in a ball under a leaf or some shelter. 
They moult nine times before the full size is 
reached. 

The males are smaller than the females, ^d 
they comparatively rarely spin webs, preferring 
to find wives who will do this work for them, 
and catch the flies and other insects that 
constitute their food. 


Fig. 73 

Bees Making Wax 

Early in May an unusual noise in the hive 
tells of the impending swarming of* some 
of the bees, and about midday, when the sun 
is shining, out comes the queen, followed by 
thousands of her subjects She makes for the 
branch of some tree, and there they crowd, each 
bee hanging to its neighbour's legs, until, with 
a smart blow on the branch, the beekeeper 
dislodges the swarm, which falls into a skep he 
holds below, and conveys them to an empty 
hive. Unless he does this, the swarm may make 
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off to some hole, it may be a mile or more 
away, from which they cannot be captured 

Life Inside the Hive 

Once in the hive, no time is lost, and while 
the queen rests and prepares for the great 


of the abdomen. Then each bee quietly detaches 
herself, nips off the wax plates, chews them to 
make them pliable, and deposits the little lump at 
the top of the hive, ready for the cell builders 
(Fig- 73)- It then flies off for a meal of nectar 
before beginning another arduous wax-making 
period. 



Fig 74 

Bumble Bee, hnlargcd to show ''Implements ” on Legs 
(u) Comb, (b) Prong for getting pollen out oj basket, (c) Pollen basket, {d) Brush 


business of populating the hive, the bees set to 
work arranging the new home to their liking 
Some go off to collect sticky propohs or resin 
from the buds of trees, with which to stop up 
any cracks, and some young bees climb to the 
top. while others hang on to their hind legs and 
others to theirs, until a curtain of young worker 
bees is formed Just before swarming these 
had eaten generously of honey, which is to 
assist the secretion of wax. 

Hour after hour they hang in the warm dark 
hive, until, perhaps 36 hours later, plates of 
wax begin to ooze out from beneath four rings 


Meanwhile, a set of cell-builders rough hew the 
wax into hexagonal cells, and having done this, 
pass on while finishers pare down the walls to 
the minimum thickness, polish them, and leave 
them perfected. 

The Queen Bee and the Nurses 

The queen, having rested, and waited for 
this moment, proceeds with her attendants to 
the empty brood cells, inspects one, comes out, 
turns round, inserts her abdomen and deposits 
an egg which is fastened to the floor by a sticky 
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drop, and passes on to repeat the process— 
perhaps 3,000 times a day. Every now and then 
she is caressed and fed by her attendants. 

The egg cells are now taken over by an army 
of nurse bees, who are all young, and when, 
in about three days, some small white grubs 
hatch from the eggs, the nurses feed them with 
pap which they can secrete only when they are 
young. 

Later, when the babes are old enough, they 
promote them to a nounshing diet of pollen 
dust and honey, made into a soft 
paste. Of this they put a good 
supply into the cell of each grub, 
and finally, after five days, when 
the little creature has eaten it and 
grown so quickly that it has had 
to change its coat several times, 
the nurses cover up the cell with 
a porous cap, and leave the grub 
to pupate. This it does in two 
days after being covered in. It 
takes over a week longer for the 
developed bee to emerge from its 
cell, when it is welcomed, given a 
good meal, and after a short time 
set to work as a nurse. 

The Workers 

When enough new nurses have 
been secured, the older ones, no 
longer able to secrete pap, fly off and begin 
the agreeable work outside the hive of collecting 
nectar and pollen. Every worker bee is equipfxxl 
for this task by a tube sucking-mouth for draw- 
ing up nectar, while for bringing home pollen 
there is a “basket," or little depression beset 
with stiff hairs, on each hind leg, and a prong 
on each middle leg to get out the pollen and 
empty it in the cells on the return home. 

These can be seen well in the picture of the 
bumble bee (Fig. 74), whose collecting equip- 
ment is similar to that of the hive bee. From 
early morning till late evening, this work of 
collecting goes on — and all for the good of the 
community. Does a worker returning with a 
full crop meet a tired nurse or wax maker, 
antennae are crossed, and doubtless the need 
made known, for the collector regurgitates honey 


and gives it to the other. But if it does not meet 
anyone who needs a meal, it goes on to the food 
store part of the hive and empties the honey 
into an open cell, continuing till it is filled. 
The honey is left for two or three days to thicken ; 
and before being potted down with a waxen 
cover, a tiny drop of formic acid is squeezed in 
as a preservative. 

The Drone Bees 

Now to the nursery part of the hive (Fig. 75), 


{w) ]\’orf<cr\ ((/) Drones, [q) Queen 

After several days, when many thousands of 
cells have been supplied with eggs, the nurse 
bees alter the shape of a few brtxxl cells, making 
them a little larger, and into these the queen, 
after some persuasion, inserts eggs which will 
eventually hatch out as male or drone bees. 

These drones will lead a four months' life of 
idleness, drowsing 111 corners of the hive, taking 
meals, going for a short fly and sleep 111 tl\e open 
air when the sun shines. You may come across 
these gentlemen in Canterbury Bells, foxgloves, 
and other flowers, and surely no more exquisite 
place for siesta could be devised. Drones do not 
work, but they are tolerated, and even kindly 
treated, by the hard-worked inmates of the hive. 

The Young Princess 

Still more worker-cells to fill. Then one day 



Fk;. 75 

Part of Hrood (.omh, bhomng 1 hree Kinds of Cells 
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the nurses tear down partitions in worker cells, 
and fashion a chamber for a royal princess, 
into which the queen places an egg. Only a few 
of these are made, each perhaps after a day’s 
interval. The precious little grubs are fed on 
pap, and then given royal food, a specially rich 
jelly; and when finally the cells are sealed up, 
the nurses watch anxiously, because when these 
bees emerge they will be possible queens. 

When the first princess comes forth, she tries 
to get out, but the nurses prevent her. She 
drums with her wings and makes a violent 
humming ; the old queen hurries along, for she 
cannot tolerate a rival, and she tries to tear 
down the covering and sting the princess to 
death. The nurses prevent this, and in a furious 
rage the old queen storms about, evidently 
protesting, while her hitherto obsequious sub- 
jects hustle her towards the entrance ... she 
will not stay / ... no / ... she will leave the 
hated intruder ! . . those of her subjects who 

like to come with her may do so / . . . Little work 
is done, and for some hours there is upheaval. 
Finally, doubtless to the relief of many, she 
files out, followed by thousands, and a new 
swarm has gone forth. 

The Princess Comes Out 

Now the nurses no longer bar the princess's 
way, but help her out. She hears the sound of 
her sisters, and tries to get at them, but she is 
prevented ; and perhaps she, too, goes off, 
taking many subjects with her. Another prin- 
cess emerges, and if there are only enough 
workers to carry on, the nurses do not now 
prevent her from getting to the remaining 
princesses and stinging them to death, till she 
reigns alone. 

The Queen's Wedding 

Now she goes to the door of the hive and 
sallies forth into the sunshine — alone — up and 
up she soars — alone ? From out the hive pour 
the drones — is not this their long-awaited 
contest ? The prize of the princess for one only. 
Up and up, beyond the birds, to a dizzy height, 
many fall back — still up, till finally the strongest 
wins the pnneess, and together they take their 


marriage flight (Fig. 76), till the drone falls 
dead 

Then back to earth comes the young queen, 
ready and able now to lay eggs for three years, 
and perhaps only once, or twice, again will she 
leave the hive at swarming time. 

The unsuccessful suitors returning to the hive 
are no longer treated so kindly ; they have not 
very long to live, and before winter they are 
killed by the workers for economic reasons. 

Winter in the Hive 

During the cold time, bees remain torpid, 
huddled together, passing from one to another 
sips of stored honey from those nearest the 
combs, striving to keep warm until the return 
of sunny days in spring calls them out to cro- 
cuses and snowdrops for a meal, and for an 
invigorating sun-bath. The bad days are over. 

Other Bees 

Other bees of the garden and field are the 
familiar humble, the queen of which makes the 
home all alone, often in a disused mouse's nest. 
She manufactures honey and pollen paste, lays 
eggs in small pieces of it, fills little wax jars with 
honey, and does all the work of the future 
community till the first batch of workers is 
ready. Then she hands over management to 
them, and becomes merely the queen, or mother, 
of the community. Then there is also the leaf- 
cutting bee, which makes its cells of neatly cut 
pieces of rose leaf, moulded into thimbles and 
fitted into hollow pieces of wood ; mason bees, 
and many others whose stories would fill a book. 

The Wasp 

Wasps have a somewhat similar communal 
history. The queen wasp alone lives hidden 
under ivy, or in some crevice during winter, 
coming out in spnng to scrape wood fibres, 
make paper, and fashion a wonderful nest in 
some hole m the ground. She attaches this to 
some root, makes the entrance at the lower end, 
and leaves a space all round (Fig. 77). 

Here for a whole month she toils alone as 
cell builder, egg layer, nurse, food provider, 
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until, as in the case of the humble bee. the first 
batch of workers relieves her of all duties but 
that of egg laying. They gradually enlarge the 
nest till it may be a sphere of 15 in. or 16 in. 
diameter, with severi brood combs. The 
method of enlarging is by biting off the inner 
layers of " paper," chewing them, and putting 


and die, or wander out of the hive to be killed 
by cold , only the queen survives. 

The Ant 

As Man is the head of the Vertebrate kingdom, 
so the ant is head of the Invertebrate. It builds 



Fig. 76 

The Queens Marriage Flight (Enlarged) 


them on the outside, while the cavity of the hole 
is also enlarged by taking particles of earth to 
drop outside the entrance— a work entailing 
a vast amount of labour. 

Though wasps spoil much fruit, they are also 
animal feeders, and rid us of many caterpillars, 
flies, and earwigs. At the end of the season 
they cease to feed, and either become torpid 


cities, constructs roads, erects buildings, com- 
pared with which the sky scrapers of New York 
are mere dwarfs (picture an ant hill ten feet 
high, and so commodious that " the cubic 
contents of an ant building like this can hold a 
million times more inhabitants than the largest 
human habitation." Ewers), It hunts, keeps 
herds, sows seeds, harvests grain, bakes flour 
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cakes in the sun, makes beds of miniature 
mushrooms, has marvellous armies that are 
the terror of tropical insect life. Ants, too. are 
excellent nurses, teachers, artisans ; in fact, there 


chapter in Natural History, and after the studv 
of the appearance and ways of some of our 
common ants, the children may be told some 
thing of the doings of their foreign cousins. 



Fig. 77 

Diagram to Illustrate Wasps' Nest 

leading to space round nest 

ga ertes The nest ts opened to show arrangement 0/ brood combs 


seem few primitive industries that are not 
undertaken by these insects in some part of the 
world, and by some of the many vaneties such 
as meadow, hunting, agncultural. leaf-cutting, 
carpenter, etc. The story of each is a fascinating 


The Garden Ant 

The black garden ant makes its nest in the 
ground, often under some stone. This consists of 
a series of tunnels, less well constructed near the 
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top, but becoming firmer as they go down- 
wards. These tunnels open out into chambers 
with fiat floors and vaulted roofs, in which are 
kept food stores, eggs, larvae, and cocoons. 

Near the lower part will be found the queen 
mother, a large ant with a much swollen 
“ abdomen,” who in spring lives among her 


Their Food 

Now ants are fond of anything sweet, and 
they have found that the honey dew, given 
out by aphides, can be obtained easily. The 
aphis perhaps stands on a root or leaf, its sucking 
beak deep in the substance. Up comes an ant, 



Cases for Developing Larvae 


army of workers There is a fine division of 
labour, and observers who have carefully 
marked individuals, have found that these keep, 
at any rate for some length of time, to their 
own work Thus some are builders and exca- 
vators, using their mandibles as hands and 
implements ; some are porters, carrying in 
loads of anything that may be useful to the 
community ; others are nurses , others, the 
queen’s attendants who wait upon her, caress, 
feed, and clean her, and also pick up the eggs 
as she lays them ; and some are cattle herders. 


and with its antennae gently begins to tickle 
it first on one flank, then on the oth^r ; the 
aphis raises the hind part of its Ixxiy, lifts its 
legs, and gently squeezes out a drop of the plant 
juice that has been made sweet by passing 
through Its body This the ant laps up and 
induces the aphis to give out another drop, and 
still another. When, having for the moment 
” milked ” it dry, it goes away and leaves the 
aphis to the pleasant task of sucking. 

Underground, these ants collect their aphis 
herds, build earth ” sheds ” over them, look for 
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their eggs, and take care of them all the winter. 
In spring, they put the hatched insects on to 
their favourite roots and shoots. When a root 
has been sucked dry, the ants' “ cattle " are 
transferred to another, and from one plant to 
another, just as a herdsman would drive his 
cows to a new pasture when the old had become 
exhausted. 

V^ingti Ants 

In summer winged ants are found in the nest. 
These are males, and " princesses," Up to a 
given day they are not allowed outside, but one 
sunny morning the passages are opened, and out 
stream all the winged forms to meet others 
from neighbouring nests. This is the great 
annual marriage festival, and when it is over, 
the males do not return to the nest, though some 
of the young queens do so Once inside, they 
stnp off their wings and soon begin egg laying, 
for, unlike bees, there can be several queen ants, 
who are not jealous of each other. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR 

I Make development cages for caterpillars, 
as in Fig. 78. 

(a) Is the simpler, being merely a lamp glass 
placed over a piece of some food plant stuck 
into a pot of damp earth. A muslin cover, or 
piece of wire gauze, prevents the escape of cater- 
pillars, and admits air 

(h) If the teacher can cut out two ventilating 
windows (vv) from a wooden cigar box, the 
children can seccotine over each a piece of net, 
also on each side a wooden block (ww) to 
support a cardboard shelf pierced with holes. 

They can find food plants and put sprigs 
through the holes into a little bowl of water 
to keep them fresh Over the whole front, a 


Some young queens begin all alone the 
stupendous work of making a home, laying eggs, 
rearing and feeding young, till the first batch 
of workers relieves her and allows her once more 
to eat and to recuperate. 

Observation of Ants 

Suggest that children should look on any 
plant, such as rose or bean, infested with 
aphides; they are almost sure to find ants 
getting honey dew and stroking the aphides 
with their antennae, or protecting them against 
such enemies as lady birds 

Of the exquisite cleanliness of the home and 
person of the ant, of its " play," of its pets, its 
wonderful care of its helpless babes, of its 
unselfish giving up of food to its co-workers, 
there is no space to write. But teachers should 
use such interesting " classics " as Belt's 
Naturalist in Nicaragua, Lubbock’s Habits of 
Ants, Dr. Hanns Ewer's The Ant People, etc. 

CHILDREN’S WORK 

glass door should be hinged by a piece of 
adhesive tape. 

2. Make an " Insect Scrap Book," and invite 
children to draw and report on, or write an 
illustrated account of any insects they can 
watch in their gardens 

3. Make a large class fneze of common food 
plants, such as grasses, nettles, mulleins, 
nasturtiums, and let children cut out and colour 
different butterflies which they will arrange on 
their right plants for " egg laying." 

4 Keep a class chart, recording dates at which 
the different insects under observation go 
through their metamorphosis. 
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F rom about the middle of March, the 
frogs appear as forerunners of that long 
procession of pond inhabitants, which 
from now on to July will keep children on the 
alert looking for new appearances, and greeting 
well-known friends. 

Brek-a-brek-brek-brek ’ " call the males to 
their mates, as they creep up out of the mud 
where they have spent the winter Brek ! softly 
grunts the mate, and this spring chorus is 
continued with indefatigable persistency dunng 
early morning and late evening 
The couples betake themselves to the water’s 
edge, and there the eggs, often numbering 
2,000, are laid and fertilized. They are small at 
first, black in colour, with a white speck, and 
are surrounded by an albuminous film, which, 
absorbing water, causes the eggs to swell, nse, 
and form the familiar “ frog spawn " (Fig. 79) 

Frog Spawn 

Few pond creatures or aquatic birds devour 
it, for it appears unpalatable, and is, besides, 
so slippery that it is difficult to bite off a small 
piece. Tiny green plants and minute pond 
creatures take up their abode in the chinks 
between the eggs, forming an association for 
mutual benefit. The carbon dioxide given off 
by the developing spawn is taken by the green 
plants, which liberate oxygen essential for the 
embryos. The minute creatures aid by their 
movements in breaking up the spawn and 


liberating the tadpoles, though probably some 
prey on the new life. 

Each jelly sphere attracts the sun’s rays and 
turns them into heat rays so necessary for baby 
things, and in a fortnight or three weeks the 
tadpoles emerge, very unfinished in appearance, 
for they have no eyes, mouth, limbs, or gills 
Some instinct drives them to the nearest water 
weed, where they hang in rows, attached by a 
horse-shoe-shaped cement gland, situated just 
below the position of the future mouth. They 
need no food at first, for there is still within 
them a part of that which was stored in the egg. 

The Growing Tadpole 

After a time three pairs of external gills grow 
out at each side, a mouth is formed in the groove 
above the cement gland, and the little creature 
attacks its baby food- -the green conferva that 
grows over water weeds and stones. It is soon 
vigorous enough to nibble at duck weed and 
any delicate vegetation. ^ 

A further stage is reached when the branchiae 
become covered, and the tadpole breathes much 
as a fish breathes, through gills It becomes very 
active and swims vigorously by means of its 
tail; its body looks more transparent, and is 
speckled with yellow ; its eyes become brighter ; 
and through the skin can be seen the long coiled 
intestine 

The next important event is the development 
of the hind legs. The four legs really develop 
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together, but the front ones take longer to break 
through the gill covers, and so do not appear 
for a time. 

Soon after getting the hind legs, the tadpole 


relatively smaller. It is beginning to look more 
frog-like, especially as its eyes appear through 
the skin and the rounded mouth b^omes wider. 
Now the tadpole searches for different food, and 



Fig. 79 

The Development of the Frog 

(i) spawn, (2) Just Hatched. (3) Showing Outer Gills, (4) Breathes by Inner Gills 
(5) Hind Le^s appear, (6) and (7) Gradual disappearance of Tati, (8) Frogling 


frequently comes to the top of the water and 
takes in a bubble of air. If we could see inside, 
we should realize that a great change is taking 
place and that the tadpole is learning how to 
breathe through lungs which are gradually 
developing It loses its hearty appetite, for 
plant food is beginning to be distasteful, the 
shape of its body alters and the abdomen gets 


he turns to tiny water creatures, such as water 
fleas, worms, and, if nothing else offers, will 
even turn on his own kind, for meat food he 
must have or die. 

The Grown Frog 

Day by day the tail shortens and the head 
grows larger ; more time is spent at the top of 
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the water. Any stone or plant above the surface alive with these youngsters, and many fall 
is soon crowded with tadpoles rapidly nearing victims to hungry birds, ducks, and to the young 
their final change. At length, three months after grass snakes liberated from their eggs in time 
the deposition of eggs, the froglings, each about to come in for the feast of froglings. 



the size of a thumbnail, leave the water nursery 
and take to the fields , there to hunt for tiny 
flies, aphides, etc. During April the newts, near relatives of the 

By the end of June the edges of ponds are frogs, appear, and the great newt or triton 
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with its dark notched fnll down the back and 
gorgeous orange belly, spotted with black, is 
one of the prizes of the young collector intent 
on stocking an aquanum. The common newt 
is lighter olive, is less foiled, and is a good deal 
smaller. These creatures also come to the water 



Fig, 8 1 

Great Water Beetle 

Male, Female, and Larva 


in spring to lay their eggs, though not in such 
numbers as do frogs and toads. 

Look for a leaf doubled across , if it is ojxjned, 
probably one or more little jelly spheres, con- 
taimng a white nucleus, will be seen , these are 
newts’ eggs. They are laid singly, and are eagerly 
sought after by fish, hence the necessity for 
protecting them in some way. When they hatch 
out, there will come from them tadpoles, but 
much more delicate and more fish-like than 


those of the frog. They will go through similar 
stages of development, but their external gills 
will be very feathery as they stream over their 
backs, and the front legs will develop first. 
Baby newts, also, do not lose their tails. 

Baby Newts 

It may be well to state here that newts are 
slow-growing creatures. The common newt, 
only about four inches long, takes four years to 
become adult, and grows at the rate of an inch 
each year. Now it is only adult newts that take 
to the ponds in spring for breeding purposes, 
though young ones like to go in and out of 
water; hence, when young newts are caught 
and put into an aquarium, naturally they try 
to escape. They should be kept in a vivarium 
where there is a sod of grass, or some growing 
ferns, and a bowl of water; here they will be 
content. 

Other Pond-Dwellers 

To return to our pond In April it becomes 
difficult to keep up with the ever-increasing 
population. Over the surface skim the water 
measurers, so light that their feet do not break 
through the surface film Then bright silvery 
points catch the eye — whirligig beetles, so 
fascinating to watch, as they whirl round and 
round the pond, resting but a moment before 
continuing their giddy wa\\ Try to catch one ; 
how difficult it IS, even with a wide net, for these 
little beetles are among the most expert divers 
in the pond. Try to keep one in an aquarium, and 
with its broad hind feet, fringed with stiff hairs, 
that when damp act like suckers, it will climb 
the smoothest surface, and failing this will raise 
its wings and fly off. 

The Great Water Beetle {Fig, 8i) 

Now to the surface rises a rather large oval 
body, turns up its abdomen, slightly raises its 
wing covers, and rests, head tilted downwards, 
so that with its large eyes that are part on top 
and part underneath the head, it can keep a 
sharp outlook for possible victims below. This 
is the great water beetle, one of the most 
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common and most powerful of aquatic insects, the female have several deep grooves Also on 
The colouring is a deep brown, and round the the front pair of the legs of the male is a circular 
margin of the thorax and of the wing covers patch which acts as a sucker. If this beetle is 



Fig 82 

Dragon-Fly, also shown Emerging from hts Chrysalis 


runs a conspicuous yellow line The male and taken into the hand it may emit a milky fluid 
female differ a good deal, for while the wing with a very unpleasant odour. Hence it is left 
covers in the male are almost smooth, those of severely alone 
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It has a hearty appetite and will eat anything, 
even larvae of its own kind, and molluscs, whose 
shells it can bite through with its powerful jaws. 
Its larva is the well known " Water Devil ” ; 
sluggish in its movements, it rests on the mud 
at the bottom of the pond or holds on to water 
weed; but should a tadpole or any creature 
come near, it seizes it with its piowerful man- 
dibles, which are in reality sucking tubes, and 
steadily drains its victim till only the mere husk 
remains. From time to time the larva must 
come to the surface to breathe through the two 
little appendages at the end of its body. 

In about two months’ time, it leaves the water 
and buries itself in the soil near by, in order to 
go through the pupal stage, which lasts about 
a fortnight, unless it is near winter, in which 
case it hibernates in the pupal condition till 
spring. Many other vaneties of beetles will 
surely be found, but in each case the life-history 
will be similar 

The Dragon-Fly (Fig. 82 ) 

The larva of the dragon-fly might just at first 
be confused with that of the great water beetle, 
though the two are not really alike It is a 
powerful mud-coloured creature, with six long 
legs, and at first no sign of wings, though later, 
after some moults, these appear, becoming more 
developed with each moult. This creature is 
indefatigable in its pursuit of food, especially 
of tadpoles, water shrimps, small fish Nothing 
living conies amiss, though, unlike the water 
devil, it disdains dead things Although it 
moves slowly, it stalks its victims carefully, and 
when within a certain distance shoots out a 
terrible hooked under-lip which, up till now, has 
been folded beneath and over the face, and for 
this reason is called the “ mask " When once 
this has seized the victim, there is no chance of 
its escape. 

Sometimes, watching this larva in shallow 
water, we may see it suddenly shoot forward 
and may wonder how this is done. At the end 
of the body are three prominent flaps, which can 
open out or close up. and we can see the abdo- 
men dilating and contracting as the valves open 
and close, while water is admitted and exi>elled. 
When the larva wishes to move rapidly, it 
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suddenly sends out the water, and so shoots 
forward. 

The entrance of water into the body tube is 
also connected with breathing. 

The Transformation 

After from ten to fourteen months, the nymph, 
as the larva is called when wings develop, creeps 
up some stick or rush, and the wonderful trans- 
formation into the coloured winged dragon-fly 
takes place—a never-to-be-forgotten sight 
When the dragon-fly first creeps out of the pupal 
covering, it is small, its wings are crumpled, and 
can be easily bent It rests for a time, then the 
skin dries and hardens, the wings straighten and 
expand, and the jewel-like creature darts away 
into the sunshine to begin its aerial life of 
pursuing insects, while the pupal covering is 
left behind still clinging to its support This is 
so perfect that it is hard to believe the impris- 
oned inmate has escaped. 

Water Boatman {Fig, 83 ) 

But what is this greyish-brown oval creature 
rapidly coming to the surface ^ It seems to be 
rowing Itself along This is one of the water 
bugs, well named the " boatman ” , and looking 
closely, we can see three pairs of legs The hind 
ones are so long that they can be used as oars ; 
the smaller front pair catch hold of any plant 
when the water boatman needs to rest or look 
about They row with their underside upper- 
most and look silvery m the water, for the body 
is covered with short hairs which entangle air 
when the creature thrusts out its abdomen 
from the surface of the water 

They are dangerous inhabitants of a pond, 
for they have a nasty habit of coming up on the 
under-side of their victims, into which they 
plunge their sharp strong beaks 

The Water Scorpion {Fig, 83 ) 

There is another water bug closely allied to 
the boatman, but for this we shall probably have 
to dredge Drag the net along the muddy 
bottom, and bring up some mud and weed. 
Look carefully at these ; in all probability will be 
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found a flat creature, known as the “ water 
scorpion," the colour of mud, and looking just 
like a dead bit of leaf. It lies on the mud, or 
among some decaying vegetation, and hardly 



Fig 83 

Water Boatman and Water Scorpion 
Eggs shown on Stem 


moves. Yet this is one of the most deadly foes 
of tadpoles and larvae of dragon-flies, may-flies, 
etc The first pair of legs is held out like a bent 
elbow, and the last sharp joint fits back into a 
groove in the second, just as a knife blade fits 
into the clasp 

As soon as some creature comes near the 
water scorpion, out flash the terrible legs and 
are clasped round the victim, which, struggle as 
it may, has not the slightest chance of escape. 
The two long hairs at the end of the body, 
when placed together, form a delicate tube, 
which can be protruded through the water film 
to take in air 

Patience Needed 

A pond IS never-ending m its possibilities of 
providmg interesting observations, if only we 
will wait patiently. Too often children are 
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aflowed to plunge in nets or bottles, scrape the 
sides, stir up the bottoms before watching, and 
many a splendid opportunity of getting to know 
something of the real habits of water creatures 
is lost. 

Here, in a rather sheltered bay, is a tangle of 
pond weed and starwort, where water spiders 
moor their white thimble-shaped lairs, and 
water snails, both common pond and trumpet, 
abound, while caddis larvae creep somewhat 
clumsily about, feeding on the plentiful vegeta- 
tion. 


Caddis ‘Fly and Larvae {Fig, 84) 

There are several vaneties of caddis-flies, 
whose larvae have the front part of their bodies 



Fig. 84 


Caddts Fly, Larva, and some Vanettes of Cases 

(I) Sand. (2) Sinps of Grass. (3) Shells. (4) Fine 
Grass Stems. ( 5 ) Stones, mth larger ones for weights, 

( 6 ) Sticks to make case buoyant 

and legs well protected by a homy covering, 
but whose abdomens, being soft and white, 
would attract many pond creatures on the 
prowl for food. Caddises have long learned how 
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themselVM by osakiiig cases of difiet- 
not m a ifriah, f^tenint; them together with 
« hquid sticky silk that 80(m hardens. As each 
variety prefers a different sort of case, it is 
interest!^ to see how many can be found. 
Thus one, living in a stream with a sandy bottom, 
makes a perfect horn of grains of sand, another 
fashions a little horn of pieces of grass leaves, 
cut in strips and rolled spirally; one collects 


lay eggs, and then die. In its life above wat^ 
the caddis has no power to eat; its month 
parts are too weak. 

Water Shrimps and Gnats 

If a crooked stick be put into the weed at the 
water's edge and pulled sharply out, a number 
of lively little crustaceans can nearly alwa)rs be 



Fig 85 
Gold Ftsh 


minute shells, with or wthout the living inhab- 
itants; another cuts stems of grass into equal 
lengths and makes a case whose front is like 
a miniature Oxford frame ; another selects sticks 
and looks like a tiny faggot ; and still another, 
taking less trouble, cuts a piece of hollow stem 
and creeps inside. 

Directly danger threatens, the larvae draw 
within their cases, and so manage to solve 
successfully the problem of how to live in a 
crowded water world. They are mainly peaceful 
vegetanans, and live for the greater part of a 
year as larvae. In early summer they close their 
cases with a silken mesh, pass into the pupal 
state, and after about a fortnight emerge, 
climb up the stem of a water plant, burst the 
covering, and fly away as small moth-like 
creatures, whose only business is to find mates, 


found , they are water shrimps, very similar 
to sand-hoppers, and act as useful scavengers, 
for they feed on decaying vegetation They 
breed in enormous numbers, and are preyed 
upon by most of the carnivorous pond creatures 
Towards evening especially, gnats congregate 
over the water, and as the female lays her eggs 
she gathers them with her hind legs into a 
wonderful little buoyant raft Each egg is 
bullet-shaped and has a lid that opens to let 
out the larvae These move about by rapidly 
twisting their bodies, but are often to be seen 
head downwards, hanging from the water film by 
means of five little valves, which can be opened 
flat from the end of the respiratory tube. After 
about a fortnight, the larvae become pupae and 
float head upright, breathing now by two tubes 
that project from the back of the thorax. 
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Pond Fish and Gold Fish 

The fi$h most commonly found in ponds are 
the loach, a small long-bo^ed fish that likes to 
rest on the stony bottom, and has delicate 
tentacles on its head to feel for living prey ; 
the miller's thumb, rarely seen because of its 
proclivity for hiding under stones; the minnow; 
perch; and in running water that most pugna- 
cious, masterful little fighter, the stickleback, 
one of the few nest-building fishes; and the 
carp, a quiet inoffensive fellow feeding on young 
shoots, small wormsand insects. All live in ponds. 
Its near relative, the gold fish or golden carp, 
was introduced into our country from China 
about the sixteenth century, and has become 
the most popular fish for the aquarium, besides 
having been acclimatized in many ponds. 

Children should examine one of these to gain 
some knowledge of the ways in which fish move 
and breathe. (See Fig. 85.) 

The Fins 

It shows clearly the double- wedge shape of 
the body, which parts the water so easily as it 
swims. On either side, just behind the head, 
is a pair of fins, the pectoral, which correspond 
to arms in higher animals , and instead of legs, 
there is the pair of ventral fins under the body 
These fins, however, do not help the fish much 
in swimming forwards, but they do help in 
steering and in keeping balance Should any- 
thing happen to the pectoral fins, the carp 
would swim with its head downwards, while 
if the ventral fins were damaged, it would roll 
helplessly in the water 

Besides the paired fins, there are the dorsal 
and anal fins that act as cut-waters and help 


to maintain the uprl|^t potitton. The 
fin in connection with movement It the c&oM 
or tail, which the fish uses in aacnlUng manner. 
From the pectoral girdle, or should^ great 
muscles run to the tail, and by contracting and 
relaxing these on alternate sides the tail is 
moved. If the gold fish wants to swim to the 
right, he moves his tail to the left, together with 
his left arm fin, closing down the right. If he 
wants to go to the left, he does the reverse, 
When the fish is swimming rapidly he holds 
the paired fins close to the body, so as not to 
hinder progress. 

Fishes' Scales 

Down the middle of each side runs a line of 
scales not quite like the others ; these have little 
holes, and from them oozes a slimy fluid, which 
keeps the body oiled, slippery, and warm, as 
needs be for a cold-blooded creature. 

It breathes by taking in water at the mouth 
and passing it by means of slits in the throat 
to the gill chaml^rs on either side of the head, 
in which lie the feathery red gillsr~red, because 
of the numbers of minute blood vessels that 
convey the blood to where it can take air out 
of the water. The impure water is then forced 
out of the scaly gill covers. 

As it IS impossible to take all children for 
direct observation to a pond, provision should 
be made in school for watching the habits of 
favounte fnends, and of creating opportunities, 
such as are alfordcd by the metamorphosis of 
many creatures, for developing that sense of 
awe, wonder, and reverence for life, which is so 
essential to understanding sympathy. 

We shall therefore consider the preparation 
and stocking of a school a(iuanum. 
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I N order better to observe the habits of pond 
creatures, we must, when starting an aquar- 
ium, be prepared to make the conditions as 
true to Nature as possible. Nothing can be more 
full of horror to the Nature lover than the glass 
aquarium, with no sand or stones, no plants, 
placed in the full light of a window and supphed 
with ant " egg " food for the miserable inhab- 
itants. Since an aquarium is within the possi- 
bilities of many homes, teachers should make 
it their business to see that the children thor- 
oughly understand how to make and keep one. 

The Right Conditions 

First, let us consider what are the conditions 
of life in pond or stream. There is a muddy or 
sandy bed; stones or irregularities of bank 
give opportunities for seclusion; abundant 
vegetation provides food for some of the crea- 
tures, and aerates the water for all , light comes 
from the top. Hence the essentials of a good 
aquarium are* a sand or mud bottom, hiding 
places, growing plants, and shade from the great 
light. 

The best aquarium I have ever known was 
made by a small boy in a wooden tub m a 
backyard. Plant and animal life was perfectly 
balanced, and the latter had no trouble with 
light admitted through the sides 
If we want to study the development or 
habits of many creatures, a series of smaller 
aquaria is better than^ one large one, for if 
creatures captured from a pond are put into 
a small space without selection, there is soon 
terrible warfare , all are damaged, and restocking 
has to be begun. 

Suitable Receptacles (Fig. 86 ) 

Having selected the receptacles (earthenware 
bowls should not be overlooked, they are better 
than glass for many creatures), the first thmg 
is to prepare the bottom. Sand from a stream 
is excellent, but if it has to be bought it must be 


thoroughly washed. Next, plants must be 
chosen and set firmly into the sand. In a good 
aquarium there will be several varieties, partly 
to give a choice of food and partly because of 
the greater beauty and consequent interest. 
Among the best plants are— 

Water Starwort (callitnche verna), with star- 
shaped cluster of leaves at the apex of the shoots 
and a tiny unisexual flower 

Valltsneria Spiralis, not a native of our ponds, 
but can be procured cheaply from any naturalist. 
It is, perhaps, the most valuable aquarium 
plant, for its long grass-like leaves are wonderful 
oxygen factories. 

Water Crowfoot (ranunculus aquatilis), well 
known for its two kinds of leaves and exquisite 
white and gold flowers. It is a great favourite 
with gold fish, and a good oxygen generator. 

A merican Pond Weed (anachans alstnastrum) , a 
rapid grower, and most useful plant, especially 
where water spiders are kept A valuable food 
plant for fish. 

Duckweed (lemna trisulca) helps keep water 
shady and cool, a quick grower, and may have 
to be kept in check 

Most of the pond weeds (potamogeton) are 
only suitable for tubs and larger aquaria. 

Putting in the Water 

Having placed the plants securely in the 
bottom, stones should be put over the sand and 
a few large ones built up to form lurking places 
and to give shade from too great light. 

Now water must be gently run in, so as not 
to stir up the bottom and disturb the plants. 
To do this, place a pail of water on a level 
higher than the top of the aquarium and form 
a syphon with a piece of rubber tubing. Put one 
end of the tube to near the bottom of the pail, 
and suck the other to start the flow of water, 
and place in the aquarium. Should the receptacle 
be deep, as in a bell jar, only half fill it, so that 
air may come in contact with a relatively 
greater surface (See Fig 87.) 
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No animals should be introduced until the 
plants have become settled in their new home 
and have begun to work. They show this by 
bubbles of gas that appear like minute silver 


beads on the leaves. It will take a fortnight at 
least, though longer time is desirable, before a 
ftw creatures can be introduced, e g. gold fish, 
caddises, water snaQs, water shrimps. 
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Do Not Introduce Carnivorous 
Creatures 


Carnivorous creatures, such as larvae of beetle, 
dragon-fly, some caddises, water boatman. 



Fig. 87 

How to Fill an Aquarium by Syphon 


water scorpion, should not be put in with the 
plant feeders, and most of these prefer a mud 
bottom rather than sand, Tadpoles are best by 
themselves, as their requirements change from 
time to time. 

When detailed observation of any creature is 
to be made, it should be placed in a jar with a 
few pieces of the valuable anacharis, which. 


not needing planting, will grow and aerate the 
water. 

Caddis, dragon-fly, and beetle larvae, water 
scorpions, water boatman, and newts, when 
taken from the pond, are best brought home in 
a tin box containing weed, as they are less 
liable to be damaged than when crowded into 
a bottle full of water. 

How to Bring Home the Creatures 

Water shrimps should be procured and placed 
in a receptacle by themselves; they multiply 
rapidly and can be used as valuable food for 
many creatures. 

If possible, the aquarium should be lodged in 
a north window, and should always be protected 
from bright sunlight. A screen of green glazed 
lining, placed around three sides, will give wel- 
come shade to the inmates during the brightest 
part of the day. 

Providing the aquarium is well started and the 
plants grow freely, there is no need to aerate 
the water ; it is only when the right balance of 
plant and animal life is not maintained that 
devices for aerating must be used. One is to 
syringe air in, another is the use of two syphons, 
one to drain out some of the water and the other 
to admit a fresh supply; but these necessitate 
a good deal of trouble and are unnecessary when 
the aquarium is properly balanced. Any defi- 
ciency of oxygen will be shown by the fish com- 
ing to the top to breathe, and by the increase 
of respiratory movements. 
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O NE of the most important means of 
helping children to love the world of 
Nature in its varying phases is a ramble 
with a sympathetic adult anxious to share some 
of th^ treasures she has learnt to value. 

If possible, an expedition should be made every 
week for the purpose of gaining an intimate 
knowledge of a small area, with its plant and 
animal inhabitants; it should not be under- 
taken for the sake of collecting specimens We 
want children to be able to enter into some of 
the problems and difficulties that each living 
thing has to face , and, as a rule, except in the 
case of creatures for an aquarium or vivarium 
this is not furthered by collection We want to 
help them to appreciate such things as the 
earliest or purely local flowers, without desiring 
to pick them— to enjoy them, and leave them 
for the enjoyment of others. 

Preliminary Work 

In country schools, the surrounding land will 
be familiar to most children, who will know 
names of woods, fields, lanes, etc ; hence work 
of a more intimate and informal character can 
be carried on than when children are brought 
from a distance for occasional rambles In such 
cases they should be helped, by preliminary 
talks and blackboard plans, to form some 
acquaintance with the district to be explored 
But whether more or less formal, each ramble 
must be carefully planned, partly because, if 
children are merely turned loose to " see what 
they can find," they will discover little, owing 
to multiplicity of objects that distract atten- 
tion ; and partly because, in order to " see," 
they must know for what to look The purpose 
therefore must be clearly understood by all 
Yet this purpose must not be so fenced in 
that joy in the unexpected may be frustrated, 
for this is one of the great charms of Nature 
We want to keep the children alert and eager , 
something rare or unusual may occur, and 
because of this, and the feeling of curiosity or 


wonder evoked, such may become the most 
interesting feature of the walk. 

A class set out one day to study fruits, but 
the discovery of a blackbird that was nearly 
white was so thrilling that the rest of the time 
was spent in stalking the bird, and when that 
was not possible, in eager questions that led 
to sitting down on a bank to hear of birds and 
beasts that were white always, and white some- 
times, and " chance " white. The obvious uses 
of such colouring in suitable, and disadvantages 
in unsuitable, environments was also discussed. 

The teacher realized that fruits were hopeless 
for that day, and gave herself to furthering 
enjoyment in the unexpected. Although many 
of these children are now nearly grown up, the 
memory of that walk is with them still. 

Purpose of the Ramble 

The purposes of these walks should be as 
varied as possible, to appeal to individual 
preferences as well as to open out all aspects 
of Nature Sometimes there may be tracking of 
animals' footmarks, outings to discover what 
creatures live in this hedge or common ; to hide 
up in bracken for the purpose of watching a 
squirrel or rabbit family, feeding or at play ; to 
learn the action of a stream in wearing away its 
banks, etc. ; to discover evidences of the work 
of wind; to see gravel lifted by a sharp 
frost , to find different kinds of webs made by 
spiders ; to identify trees whose buds have been 
studied. 

During the walks, events and happenings 
may occur which necessitate further vijfits at 
short intervals, and suggestions may be given 
for work out of school, such as the collection 
of grasses and Nature matenal for handwork, the 
search for different wild flowers of the month, 
to add to the Nature Table. Such activities 
may well develop hobbies that prevent the 
formation of habits of idling and loafing for 
want of definite and interesting things to 
do. 
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THE PRACTICAL INFANT TEACHER 


Impulses of Curiosity and Wonder 

It IS in these enrJy years of childhood, by 
appealing to the impulses of cunosity and 
wonder; the love < ' hmg and discovery; 
the joy of using sharp eyes and active feet to 
find out some of the ways of wild creatures, 
that we can lay the foundation of an intelligent 
interest in Nature which will remam through 
life. 

Adults who have not had this developed see 
little in the country, especially m winter; but 
those who have, walk with eager eyes scanning 
hedge, bank, and ditch, or lifting them to hill 
and field for wider vision and to read familiar 
signs of wind, weather, time, and season 
Nothing can be of greater value in the study 
of Nature than these walks, which open the eye 
to see and the heart to love, for it is these things 
that give free pass into the great company of 
Nature lovers the w'urld over Things seen and 
learnt m cliildliood are never forgotten In 
childhood years, every country walk is an ad- 
venture and every discover} a thrilling event 
We should not forget that Nature has more 
than a purely intellectual interest, and that it 
IS at times much more satisfying to watch 
without talking, the beauties of a “ mackerel ’’ 
sky a rainbow, a sunset, a wide view, to listen 
in silence to the wind m the pines, to a stoim. 


to the song of a lark, and to hush one’s \o 
the aisles of some forest cathedral. 


Opportunities for Torn Children 

In town schools, children come badlv off f 
Nature walks; stiU, for many, there are Z 
parks, and although conditions are more art! 
iiciaJ, they can at least afford exceUent tree 
study, and though cultivated flowers must 
mostly be substituted for wild, buttercups and 
daisies are still common in the grassy parts 
while for the study of birds there are manv 
opportunities. ^ 

Small groups of children can be shown the 
best places to search for spiders and some 
chrysalids-under projections, ledges, and stone 
copings. A walk to a market can be utilized to 
distinguish different fish and " shell fish ” and 
to learn something of their appearance, a 
nutting expedition can be arranged, and for a 
few pence a selection of nuts acquired for more 
detailed study. The flower market, stall, or 
shop may help to give some impression of the 
season’s wealth of flowers, and these walks should 
he helped out later by pictures of environments 
Other suggestions have been noted m different 
sections-cspecialJy in those on bird, insect, 
and flower study. 


{Nalure 'J ulks arc continued in Volume IV) 












